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_NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
; SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 


Cuapter IX. 
THE MEET—THE FIND, AND THE FINISH. 





““In the morning of life,” as the quack doctor commences his 
advertisement, men often want to compress as much action and excite- 
ment into one day as serves more moderate ones two or three; thus, 
there must be a dinner, and at least a couple of evening parties to run 

sition to each other, one of which must be kept up till some most 
unseasonable hour, lest the guests may be supposed not to have enjoyed 
themselves. If hounds meet twenty miles off, and gentlemen, “in the 
morning of life,” can contrive to “keep up the ball” till there is just 
time to go home, change, and breakfast, then, indeed, it is very enjoy- 
able. If, in addition, hounds run ten or fifteen miles “ t’other way,” 
leaving them in the heart of some other county, with just time enough 
toget a post-chaise and four to rattle home and dress for another dinner, 
to be followed as before with a couple of balls, they then have the cream 
of the thing: This, however, is too good to last. Nature, inexorable 
nature, will have her way; and however youths may boast and protest 
that they are not tired, that they are as “fresh as ever,” that they are 
ready to do it all over again, the trembling hand, the palled appetite, the 
blanched and hollow cheek, tell a tale that no words can contradict. 
A youth is then either prematurely “ used up,” or he draws in. If used 
, we hear little more about him, but if he draws in, he begins to think 
t a little sleep is, perhaps, as agreeable, and quite as useful, as dancin 
all night for the sake of saying he has done so. Presently the secon 
ball ceases to be indispensable, and instead of thinking that it must be 
the best of the two, or feeling mortified at not being able to say he has 
only looked in at Mrs. Brown’s on his way to Lady Green’s, he goes to 
the best one and stays at it. In course of time, even the one ball loses 
its attractions, He finds out that though he must have a dinner every 
day, a ball is by no means essential to his existence. He, therefore, 
professes only to go to those at houses where he dines, and soon dege- 
nerates into a “ stop gap” at the one, and a staircase appendage at the 
other. At forty he is esthai to be found at a table in a snug corner of 
his club, or dressing-gowned and slippered, eating his solitary dinner at 
home. But that is going much lower down the vale of years than any 
of our party have reached. ‘They are all in the morning of life, 
flushed with the delights of ball and supper society—some, perhaps, apt 
to get a little flushed with inferior champaigne. Miss Jumpheavy’s was 
a free and easy sort of ball. She was one of your certain age ladies, 
one who professed to be tolerably indifferent to public b sees and to be 
inclined to please herself—what the men call “ a devilish good sort of 
fellow.” Though she was a certain age—than which, as has been often 
said, nothing can be more uncertain—she danced most heartily, and could 
eat plover’s eggs and lobster salad with any one. As she gave capital 
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suppers, she always had the “call,” as they say on the turf, about’ mid- 
night, and there was sure to be a run upon her house, whatever other 
— might be going on. The men brought each other, one introduced 
is friend, and then the first introduced returned. the compliment and in- 
troduced the:mar who brought him. On the particular night in ques- 
tion there was a more than usual run, and a mare mae usual flow of 
champaigne, which went “ pop, pop, popping—and bang, bang, banging,” 
just as ginger-pop goes ed the acts on a hot night a a theaisy. 
The consequence was, that the ball was kept up till past five, and as all 
men of spirit must smoke a cigar before they go to bed, it was six before 
many of them turned in. Mr. Soapey Sponge, on the other hand, spent 
@ very quiet beef-steak and pint-of-wine evening in the coffee-room of 
the Brunswick Hotel, where he sat in solitary state at a mahogany slip of 
a table surrounded by some five or six other gentlemen at similar slips, 
all in the usual state of trepidation lest any one should speak to them 
without being introduced. There is nothing a true-born Briton is so 
frightened of as being spoken to by a stranger in a coffee-room. 

At ten o'clock our friend went to-bed, just about the time that the 
“‘ world,” the Laverick Wells world, at least, was preparing for Miss 
Jumpheavy’s ball. 

“ Early to bed and early to rise” being among Mr. Sponge’s maxims, 
he was enjoying the view of the pantiles at the back of his hotel 
shortly after daylight the next. morning, a time about as difficult to fix 
in ‘ersten day as the age of a lady of a “certain age.” It takes 
even an expeditious dresser ten minutes or a quarter of an hour extra 
the first time he has to deal with boots and breeches; and Mr. Spon 
as we showed in our opening ter, being quite a pattern card in his 
peculiar line, of course took a deal more to get himself “up.” 

An accustomed eye could see a more than ordinary stir in the streets. 
Riding-masters and their assistants might be seen going along with 
strings of saddled and side-saddled screws; flys be to roll at 
an earlier hour, and natty tigers to kick about in b ins prior to 
ity Aye with hunters, good, bad, and indifferent. 

man had told his partner at Miss Jumpheavy’s ball of the 
capital trick they were going to play the stranger ; and a desire to see 
the stranger, far more than a desire to see the trick, caused many fair ones 
to forsake their downy couches who had much better have kept them. 

The world is generally very complaisant. with regard to strangers, s0 
long as they are strangers, generally making them out to be a good deal 
better than they really are, and Mr. Sponge came in for his full share of 
stranger credit. They not only brought all the twenty horses Leather 
said he had scattered about to Laverick Wells, but made him out to have 
a house in Eaton-square, a yacht at Cowes, and a first-rate moor mm 
Scotland, and some said a peerage in expectancy, No wonder that he 
“drew,” as theatrical people say. 

Let us now suppose him breakfasted, and ready for a start. 

He was ‘‘ got up” with uncommon care in the most complete style of 
the severe order of sporting costume. It being now the commencement of 
the legitimate hunting-season—the first week in November—he availed 
himself of the privileged period for turning out in every thing new- 
mens the now generally worn cap, he adhered to the heavy, close- 
a at, described in our opening chapter, whose adhesion to his 
head, or back, if it came off, was secured by a small black silk cord, 
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hooked through the band by a fox’s tooth, and anchored to a button 
inside the haven of his low coat-collar. His neck was enveloped in the 
folds of a large white silk cravat, tied in a pouting diamond tie, 
nd secured with a large silver horse-shoe pin, the shoe being almost 
—— for the foot of a young donkey. 
is low, narrow-collared coat was of the imfinitesimal order ; that is to 
say, a coat, and yet as little of a coat as possible—very near a jacket, in 
short. ‘The seams, of course, were outside, and were it not for the 
extreme strength and evenness of the sewing and the evident intention 
of the thing, an ignorant person might have supposed that he had had 
his coat turned. A double layer of cloth extended the full length of 
the outside of the sleeves, much in the fashion of the stage-coachmen’s 
great-coats in former times; and instead of cuffs, the sleeves were car- 
ried out to the ends of the fingers, leaving it to the fancy of the wearer 
to sport a long cuff or a short cuff, or no cuff at all—just as the weather 
or his fancy inclined. Though the coat was single-breasted, he had a 
hole made on the button side, to enable him to keep it together by 
means of a miniature snaffle, instead of a button. The snafile passed 
across his chest, from whence the coatee, flowing easily back, displayed 
the broad ridge and furrow of a white cord waistcoat, with a low step 
collar, the vest reaching low down his figure, with large flap pockets and 
-@ nick out in front, like a coachman’s. Instead of buttons, the waistcoat 
“was secured with foxes’ tusks and catgut loops, while a heavy curb chain, 
passing from one pocket to the other, raised the impression that there 
-was a watch in one and a bunch of seals in the other. The waistcoat 
was broddly bound with white binding, and, like the coat, evinced great 
‘substance and general powers of resistance. His breeches were of a still 
broader furrow than the waistcoat, looking as if the ploughman had 
laid two ridges into one. They came low down the leg, and were met 
by a pair of what are generally, and perhaps not improperly, called 
pork-butchers’ boots—brown, varnished things, that it is utterly impos- 
sible for any man to look like a gentleman in. If, however, such things 
are capable of being carried off, it can only be by the harmonious unity 
of the rest of the apparel; and certainly Mr. Sponge gave his every 
chance, for his boots were not only well made, but well put on, and 
drooped in ample folds down to the thick soles, whose healthy stoutness 
would make a man long to have such a pair on, in case he had to kick 
a fellow down stairs. His spurs were bright and heavy, with formidable 
necks and rowels, whose slightest touch would make a horse wince and 
put him on his good behaviour. 

Nor did the great slapping brown horse Hercules turn out one whit 
less imposingly than his master. Leather, the groom, though not the 
man to work himself, had a very good idea when others did, and right 
manfully had he made the helpers at the Eclipse livery and. bait stables 
strap and groom his horses. Hercules, as we said before, was a fine 
animal. It did not require a man to be a great judge of a horse to 
see that. Even the ladies, though perhaps they would rather have had 
him a white or a cream colour, could not but admire his nut-brown 
muzzle, his glossy coat, his silky mane, and the elegant way im which he 
carried his long black tail. His step was delightful to look at—so free, 
80 accurate, and so easy. And that reminds us that we may as well be 
getting Soapey Sponge up—a feat _ our readers may remember is 
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easier said than done. We all have our little peculiarities, as Winifred 
Jenkins said of his mare, and few hack hunters are without them, 
Some—a good many, indeed—are inveterate runaways—some kick— 
some bite—some go tail first on the road—some go tail first at their 
fences—some rush as if they were going to eat them, others baulk them 
altogether—and few, very few, give real satisfaction. Those that do, 
generally retire from the public stud to the private one. But to our 
particular quadruped, “ Hercules.” 

Mr. Sponge was not without his misgivings that, regardless of being 
on his .preferment, the horse might exhibit more of his peculiarity than 
would forward his interests, and, independently of the disagreeableness 
of being kicked off at the cover side not being always compensated for 
by falling soft, Mr. Sponge thought, as the meet was not far off, and he 
did not sport a cover hack, it would look quite as well to ride his horse 
quietly on as go in a fl;, provided always he could aceomplish the mount 
—the mount—like the man walking with his head under his arm—being 
the first step to every thing. 

Accordingly, Mr. Leather had the horse saddled and accoutred as 
quietly and easily as possible—his warm clothing replaced over the 
saddle immediately, and every thing kept as much in their usual course 
as they could, so that the noble animal’s temper might not be ruffled by 
unaccustomed trouble or unusual objects, Leather having seen that the 
horse could not eject Mr. Sponge even in trousers, had little fear of his 
dislodging him when aided by boots and breeches; still it was desirable 
to avoid all unseemly contention, and maintain the high character of the 
stud, by which means Leather felt that his own character and conse- 
quence would best be maintained. Accordingly, he refrained from 
calling in the aid of any of the stable assistants, preferring for once to 
do a little work himself, especially now when the rider was. up to the 
trick, and not a gentleman to be cajoled into “trying a horse.” Mr. 
Sponge, punctual to his time, appeared at the stable, and after much 
patting, whistling, so—so—ing, my man, and much general ingratiation, 
the redoubtable nag was led out of the stable into a well-littered straw- 
yard behind, where, though he might be gored by a bull if he fell, the 
‘eyes of England” at all events would not witness the floorer. Horses, 
however, have wonderful memories and wonderful discrimination. Though 
so differently attired to what he was on the occasion of his trial, the 
horse seemed to recognise Mr. Sponge, and independently of a few loud 
snorts as he was led out, and an indignant stamp or two of his foot as 
it was let down, after Mr. Sponge was mounted he took things very 


a 

“ Now,” said Leather, in an under-tone, patting the horse's arched 
neck, “I'll give you a hint ; they're a goin’ to run a drag to try what 
he’s made on, so be on the look out.” 

*‘ How do you know ?” asked Mr. Sponge, in surprise, shortening his 
reins as he spoke. 

“¢ TJ know,’’ replied Mr. Leather, with a wink. 

Just then the horse began to plunge, and paw, and give symptoms of 
uneasiness, and not wishing to fret or exhibit his weak points, Mr. Sponge 
gave him his head, and passing through the side-gate was presently in 
the street. He didn’t exactly understand it, but having full contidence in 
his horsemanship, and believing the one he was on required nothing but 
riding, he was not afraid to take his chance. 
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. » Not being the man to put his candle ‘under a bushel, Mt. Sponge took 
the'principal streets on his way out of town. ‘We are not sure that’ he 
did not go rather out of his way to get them in, but that is neither here 
nor there, seeing he was a stranger who didn’t know the way. Whata 
sensation his appearance created as the gallant brown stepped proudly 
and freely up Coronation Street, throwing his smart, clean, well-put-on 
head up and down on the unrestrained, confidential freedom of the 
snafile. 

*Oh, d—n it, there he is!” exclaimed Mr. Spareneck, jumping up 
from the breakfast-table, and nearly sweeping the contents off by catching 
the cloth with his spur. 

** Where!” exclaimed half-a-dozen voices, amid a general rush to the 
windows. 

‘What a fright!” exclaimed little Miss Martindale, whispering into 
Miss Beauchamp’s ear; “I’m sure any body may have him for me,” 
though she felt in her heart that he was far from bad looking. 

“I wonder how long he’s taken to put on that choaker,’’ observed 
Mr. Spareneck, eyeing him intently, not without an inward qualm that 
he had set himself a more difficult task than he imagined to “cut 
him down,” especially when he looked at the noble animal he bestrode, 
and the masterly way he sat him. 

‘* What a pair of profligate boots,” observed Captain Whitfield, as our 
friend now passed his lodgings. 

“ It would be the duty of a right-thinking man to ride over a fellow 
. such a pair,” observed his friend, Mr. Cox, who was breakfasting with 
im. 

“Ride over a fellow in such a pair!” exclaimed Whitfield. ‘No 
well-bred horse would face such things I should think.” 

“ He seems to think a good deal of himself!” observed Mr. Cox, as 
Sponge cast an admiring eye down his leg at his shining boot. 

 Shouldn’t wonder,” replied Whitfield ; ‘‘ perhaps he’ll have the con- 
ceit taken out of him before night.” 

“ Well, I hope you'll be in time, old boy!” exclaimed Mr. Wafiles to 
himself, as, looking down from his bed-room window, he espied Mr. 
Sponge passing up the street on his way to cover. Mr. Waffles was just 
out of bed, and had yet to dress and breakfast. 

One man in scarlet sets all the people going to hunt on the fidget, 
and without troubling to lay’ “ that or that’ together, they desert their 
breakfasts, hurry to the stables, get out their horses, and rattle away, 
lest their watches should be wrong, or some arrangement made that they 
are ignorant of, and they should be late. The hounds, too, were on, as 
was seen, as well by their footmarks, as by the bob, bob, bobbing, of 
sundry black caps above the hedges, on the Borrowdon-road, as the 

-huntsman and whips proceeded at that pleasant post-boy trot, that has 
roused the wrath of so many riders against horses, that they could not 
get to keep in time. 

Now look at old Tom, cocked jauntily on the spicy bay, and see what 
a different Tom he is to what he was last night. Instead of a battered, 
limping, shabby-looking, little old man, he is all alive, and rises to the 
action of his horse, as though they were all one. A fringe of grey hair 
seman beneath his smart velvet cap, which sets off a weather-beaten, 
ut keen and expressive, countenance, lit up with little piercing black 
eyes. See how chirpy and cheery he is; how his right arm keeps 
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rising and falling with his whip, beating responsive to the horse’s action 
with the Batt-ond against his thigh. His new scarlet coat im a 
healthy hue to his face, and boots, and breeches hide the imperfections 
of his legs. His hounds ‘seem to partake of the old man’s gaiety, and 
gather round his horse, or frolic forward on the grassy sidings of the 
road till getting almost out of ear-shot, a single “ yoot doit !—Arrogant!” 
—or “ here again, Brusher !” brings them cheerfully back to whine and 
look in the old man’s face for applause. Nor is he chary of his praise, 
* G—oood betch !— Arrogant !—“ g—oood betch!”" says he; leaning 
over his horse’s shoulder towards her, and jerking his hand to induce her | 
to proceed forward again. So the old man trots gaily on, now making of 
his horse, now coaxing a hound, now talking to a “whip,” now touching 
or taking off his cap as he passes a sportsman, according to the estima- 
tion in which he holds him. 

As the hounds reach Whirleypool Windmill, there is a grand rush 
of pedestrians to meetthem. First comes a velveteen-jacketed, leather- 
legginged keeper, with whom Tom (albeit somewhat suspicious of his 
honesty) thinks it prudent to shake hands ; the miller and he, too, greet; 
and forthwith a black bottle with a single glass make their appearance, 
and pass current with the company. Then the earth-stopper draws 
nigh, and, resting a hand on Tom’s horse’s shoulder, whispers con- 
fidentially in his ear. The pedestrian sportsman of the country, too, 
has something to say ; also a horse-breaker ; while groups of awe-stricken 
children stand staring at the mighty Tom, thinking him the greatest 
man that ever was seen. 

Railways and fox-hunting make most people punctual, and in less 
than five minutes from the halting of the hounds by the Windmill, the 
various roads leading up to it emit dark-coated grooms, who, dismount- 
ing, proceed to brush off the mud specks, and rectify any little derange- 
ment the horses or their accoutrements may have contracted on the 
journey. Presently Mr. Soapey Sponge, and such other gentlemen as 
have ridden their own horses, cast up, while from the eminence the 
road to Laverick Wells is distinctly traceable with scarlet coats and flys, 
with furs and flaunting feathers. Presently the foremost riders begin to 
canter up the hill, when, as the poet sings, 

All around is gay, men, horses, dogs, 

And in each smiling countenance appears 

Fresh blooming health and universal joy. 
Then the ladies mingle with the scene, some on horseback, some in flys, 
all chatter and prattle as usual, some saying smart things, some trying, 
all making themselves as agreeable as possible, and of course as cap- 
tivating. Some were in ecstasies at dear Miss Jumpheavy’s ball—she 
was such a mice creature—such a charming ball, and so well managed, 
while others were anticipating the delights of Mrs. Tom Hoppey’s, and 
some again were asking which was Mr. Soapey Sponge. Then up went 
the eye-glasses, while Soapey sat looking as innocent and as killing as 
he could. “ Dear me!” exclaimed one, “he’s younger than I thought.” 
* That's him, is it ?” observed another ; “ I saw him ride up the street Pat 
oni the propriety-playing ones praised his horse, and said he was 2 

uty. 

The hounds, which they had all come to see, were never looked at. 

Mr. Wyndey Waffles, like many men with nothing whatever to do, 
was monstrous unpunctual. He never seemed to know what o'clock it 
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was‘and yet he had a watch, hung in chains, and gewgaws, like a lady's 

" Hunting partook of the general confusion. He did not 
profess'to throw off till eleven, but it was often nearly twelve before he 
cast up. Then he would come up full tilt, surrounded by “scarlets,” 
like a et EE ee FN BREMNER. 
digious to begin, equalled only by the eagerness to leave o On 
this auspicious day ae in sight, sniitng best pace along the road 
about twenty minutes before twelve, with a more numerous retinue than 
usual. In dress, Mr. Waffles was the light butterfly order of ane 
_ «once-round tye, French polish, paper boots, and so on. On this occa- 
sion he sported a shirt r, with three or four blue lines, and then a 
white space followed by three or four more blue lines, the wkole termi- 
nating in blue spots about the size of fourpenny pieces at the points; a 
once-round blue silk tye, with white spots and flying ends. His coat was 
alight jackety sort of thing, with little pockets behind, something in 
the style of Mr. Sponge’s (a docked dressing gown), but wanting the 
outside seaming, back strapping, and general strength, that characterised 
his. His waistcoat, of course, was a worked one—heart’s-ease mingled 
with Fox’s heads, on a true blue ground, the gift of—we’ll not say who— 
his leathers were of the finest doe skin, and his long-topped pointed toe’d 
boots so thin as to put all idea of wet or mud out of the question. 

Such was the youth who now cantered up and took off his cap to the 
rank, beauty, and fashion, assembled at Whirleypool Windmill. He then 
proceeded to pay his respects in detail. At length, having exhausted his 
“nothings,” and said the same thing over again in a dozen different 
ways, to a dozen different ladies, he gave a slight jerk of the head to 
Tom Towler, who forthwith whistled his hounds together, and, attended 
by the whips, bustled from the scene. 

Epping Hunt, in its most palmy days, could not equal the exhibition 
that now took place. Some of the more lively of the horses, tired of 
waiting, perhaps pinched by the cold, for most of them were newly 
clipped, evinced their approbation of the move, by sundry squeals and 
eapers, which being caught by others in the neighbourhood, the infection 
quickly spread, and in less than a minute there was such a scene of 
rocking, and rearing, and kicking, and prancing, and neighing, and 
shooting over heads, and rolling over tails, and hanging on by manes, 
mingled with such screamings from the ladies in the flys, and suc nei 
sounding kicks against splash boards and fly bottoms, from sundry of the 
vicious ones in harness, as never was witnessed. One gentleman, in a 
bran new scarlet, mounted on a flourishing pie-bald, late the property of 
Mr. Ducrow, stood pawing and fighting the air, as if in the sawdust 
circle, his unfortunate rider clinging round his neck, expecting to have 
the beast back over upon him every moment. Another little wiry 
chesnut, with abundance of rings, racing martingale, and tackle gene- 
rally, just turned tail on the crowd, and ran off home as hard as ever he 
could lay legs to the ground ; while a good steady bay cob, with a barrel 
like a butt, and a tail like a hearth-brush, having selected the muddiest, 
dirtiest place he could find, deliberately proceeded to lay down, to the 
horror of his rider, Captain Greatgun, of the royal navy, who, feeling 
himself suddenly touch mother earth, thought he was going to be swal- 
lowed up alive, and was only awoke from the delusion by the shouts of 
the _ people, telling him to get clear of his horse before he began 
to ro 
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Hercules would fain have joined the truant set, and, at the first com. 
motion, up went his great back, and down went his ears, with a single 
lash out behind that meant mischief, but Mr. Sponge was on the alert, 
and just gave him such a dig with his spurs as restored order, without 
exposing anything that anybody could take exception to. 

The sudden storm was quickly lulled. The,spilt ones scrambled up; 
the loose riders got tighter hold of their horses; the screaming fair 
ones sunk languidly in their carriages; and the late troubled ocean of 
equestrians fell into irregular line en route for the cover. 

Bump, bump, bump; trot, trot, trot; jolt, jolt, jolt; shake, shake, 
shake ; and carriages and cavalry got to Ribston Wood somehow or 
other. It isa large long cover on a hill-side, which parties, placing 
themselves in the green valley below, can see hounds “draw,” that is to 
say, run through with their noses to the ground, if there are any men 
foolish enough to believe there are women who care for seeing such 
things. However, there they were. 

“ Eu leu,in!” cries old Tom, with a waive of his arm, finding he can 
no longer restrain the ardour of the pack as they approach, and thinking 
to save his credit by appearing to direct. “ Eu leu, in!” repeats he, 
with a heartier cheer, as the pack charge the rotten fence with a crash 
that echoes through the wood. The whips scuttle off to their respective 

ints, gentlemen feel their horses’ girths, hats are thrust firmly on the 
head, and the sherry and brandy flasks begin to be drained. 

“ Tally ho!” cries a countryman at the top of the wood, hoisting his 
hat on a stick. At the magic sound, fear comes over some, joy over 
others, intense anxiety over all. What commotion! What indecision ! 
What confusion! Which way ?— Which way ?” is the cry. 

“ Twang, twang, twang,” goes old Tom's horn at the top of the wood, 
whither he seems to have flown,,\so quick has he got there. 

A dark-coated gentleman on a good family horse solves the important 
question —‘* Which way?”’—by diving at once into the wood, crashing 
along till he comes to a cross-road that leads to the top, when the scene 
opening to ‘open fresh fields and pastures new,” discloses divers other 
sections struggling up in long drawn files, following other leaders, all 
puffing, and wheezing, and holding on by the manes, many feeling as 
if they had had enough already—‘“ Quick!” is the word, for the last of 
the tail-hounds are flying the fence out of the first field after the body of 
the pack, which are running almost mute at best pace beyond, looking a 
good deal less than is agreeable to the eyes of a sportsman. 

“ F—o—o—r—rard!” screams old Tom, flying the fence after them, 
followed by jealous jostling riders in scarlet and colours, some anxious, 
some easy, some wanting to be at it, some wanting to look as if they did, 
some wtihinig to know if there was any thing on the far side. 

Now Tom tops another fence rising like a rocket and dropping like a 
bird; still “ -—o—o—r—rard!” is the ery—away they go at racing 


The field draws out like a telescope, leaving the largest portion at the 
end, and many—the fair and fat ones in particular—seeing the hopeless- 
ness of the case, pull to their horses, while yet on an eminence that com- 
mands a view. Fifteen or twenty horsemen enter for the race, and dash 
forward, though the hounds rather gain on old Tom, and the further they 
go the smaller the point of the telescope becomes. The pace is awful ; 
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many would give in but for the ladies...At the end of a mile or so, ‘the 
determined ones show to the front, and the spirters and ** make believes” 
gladly avail themselves of their pioneering propensities, 

Mr. Soapey Sponge, who got well through the wood, has been going 
at his ease, the great striding brown throwing the large fields behind him 
with ease, and taking his leaps safely and well. He now shows to the 
front, and old Tom, who is still ““#—o—o—r—rard-ing” to his hounds, 
either rather falls back to the field or the field draw upon him. At all 
events they get together somehow. A belt of Scotch fir plantation, with a 
stifish fence on each side, tries their mettle and the stoutness of their 
hats ; crash they get through it, the noise they make among the thorns 
and rotten branches resembling the outburst of a fire. Several gentle- 
men here decline under cover of the trees. 

“ F—o—o—r—rard |” screams old Tom, as he dives through the 
stiff fence and lands in the field outside the plantation. He might have 
saved his breath, for the hounds were beating him as it was. Mr. Sponge 
bores through the same place, little aided, however, by anything old Tom 
has done to clear the way for him, and the rest follow in his wake. 

The field is now reduced to six, and two of the number, Mr. Spareneck 
and Caingey Thornton, become marked in their attention to our hero. 
Thornton is riding Mr. Waffles’ crack steeple-chaser ‘ Dare-Devil,’’ and 
Mr, Spareneck is on a first-rate hunter belonging to the same gentleman, 
but they have not been able to get our friend Soapey into grief. On the 
contrary, his horse, though lathered, goes as strong as ever, and Mr. 
Sponge, seeing their design, is as careful of him as possible, so as not to 
lose ground. His fine, strong, steady seat and quiet handling, contrasts 
well with Thornton’s rolling, bucketing style, who has st begun to 
ply a heavy cutting whip, in aid of his spurs at his fences, accompanied 
with half frantic “ g—u—r—r—r along !” and inquiries at the horse of, 
“ Damn you, do you think I stole you ?” 

The three soon get in front ; fast as they go, the hounds go faster, 
and fence after fence is thrown behind them as easily as a girl throws 
her skipping-rope. 

Tom and the whips follow, grinning, with their tongues in their cheeks, 
Tom still screeching ‘*‘ /—o—o—o—rard !—F—o—o—o—rard !” at 
intervals, 

A big stone wall, built with mortar, and coped with heavy blocks of 
stone, is taken by the three abreast, for which they are rewarded by a 
gallop up Stretchfurrow pasture, from the summit of which they see the 
hounds streaming away to a fine grass country below, with pollard 

willows dotted here and there in the bottom. 

“ Water !” says our friend Sponge to himself, wondering whether 
Hercules would face it. A desperate black bullfinch, so thick that they 
could hardly see through it, is shirked by consent, for a gate which a 
countryman opens, and another fence or two being passed, the splashing 
of some hounds in the water, and the shaking of others on the opposite 
bank, show that, as usual, the willows are pretty true prophets. 

Caingey, grinning his coarse red face nearly double, and getting his 
horse well by the head, rams in the spurs, and flourishes his cutting 
whip high in air, with a “‘g—u—u—wur along! damn you, do you think 

"—-the “ stole you” being lost by their disappearing under water just as 
Soapey Sponge clears it a little lower down. Spareneck then pulls up. 
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THE BEGGARS OF LONDON. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, ESQ. 


Les gueux, les gueux, 
Sont les gens heureux; 
Ils s’aiment entre eux. 
Vivent les gueux! 


De BSRANGER. 


Wuetuer beggars have more love for each other than lawyers, actors, 
politicians, or any other class of people who live by their wits, may 
admit of a question ; but all agree that the race is a thriving one, and to 
thrive—as this world goes—is to be happy. The poet, however, in the 
celebrated song quoted above, makes theds happiness consist in their 
actual poverty. He says— 

Oui, le bonheur est facile 
Au sein de la pauvreté; 


and, with a noble scorn, rejects the creature-comforts on which too many 
rely— 

D’un palais l’éclat vous frappe, 

Mais l’ennui vient y gémir. 

On peut bien manger sans nappe; 

Sur la paille on peut dormir. 


This is all very well for the Miltons, the Andrew Marvells, and the 
De Berangers, but professional be entertain very different notions. 
As much seeming poverty, but as little of the reality as you please, is 
their motto. They are careless about table-cloths and indifferent to the 
luxury of eider-down, but they look for substantial meals, and when they 
do sleep on straw take care there is always plenty of it. 

Still the bond-fide beggars are satisfied, if not with poverty, at all 
events with the position which they create for themselves. 

Brome, a dramatic writer who seems to have entered fully into their 
sentiments, makes the hero in his comedy of the “Jovial Crew,” 
exclaim, ‘* Beggars ! they are the only people can boast the benefit of a 
free state, in the full enjoyment of liberty, mirth, and ease ; having all 
things in common, and nothing wanting of nature’s whole provision 
within the reach of their desires.” 

The “Criado,” who wrote the life of Gusman d’Alfarache, and had 
his own experience to guide him, offers the following testimony:— 

“La vie d'un gueux est un morceau sans os, un enchainement de 
plaisirs, un emploi exempt de chagrins.” 

And Dekker, who seems to have constituted himself the master of the 
ceremonies to the whole confraternity, declares that “‘'To be a beggar is 
to bea brave man, because ’tis now in fashion for very brave men to beg. 
shaban elie The whole kingdom is but his walke, a whole city is but his 
= in every man’s kitchen is his meat drest, in every man’s celler 13 

is beere” (a good deal of this is true also of the modern policeman), 
“and the best men’s purses keep a penny for him to shew.” 

It may be objected that this view of the beggar's condition is merely 
a poetical one, and that men become beggars ouly from necessity ; but I 
apprehend, if one of the tribe were able enough to write their history, 
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and willing enough to do so conscientiously, it would be found that the 
ee ee not very far from the truth. If for the 

ve of li we substitute the dislike of all restraint ; for labour idle- 
ness; for rate enjoyment license ; for industry its fruits without its 
toil, we have the whole aim of the beggar’s life; and there are not a 
few to whom this state of things presents a very poetical and pleasing 
aspect. It may not, perhaps, be every one who makes it his swmmum 
bonum to 





swagger 
And be drunk like a beggar, 


but to be happy after his own fashion is what scarcely anybody objects 
to. And this no doubt is the reason why the mac aap Ate te 
nc ol aoa Pg ap pay may yp eaenancen but it is earned 

ithout compulsion, and your genuine tests compulsion as 
heartily as Falstaff himself” as a tae 

A system of begging, more or organi revailed in 
ooddes « and at Ate In modern Ste i inated doubtless in 
the wars of the fifteenth century, when the disbanded or unemployed 
soldier, unwilling to work, be what he durst not steal. The 
of civilisation, and the consequent increase of wealth, eventually made 
that a profession which at first was the effect of accident, and the scheme 
offered too many attractions to admit of its being neglected. In our 
own country, to which I purpose chiefly to confine my remarks, the early 
history of the beggars is stated with sufficient precision. The writer 
who, under the name of Martin Mark-all, published “The Beadle of 
Bridewell’s Apology,” in 1610, details the regular course of succession of 
the monarchs of this newly-erected kingdom. 

The first who attained the dignity in England was, he says, Jaek Cade, 
to whom he gives the alias of Jack Mendal, meaning probably Mend-all, 
his alleged mission being to mend all the rents in the state. As Shak- 
speare says, 

“‘ Jack Cade, the clothier, means to dress the commonwealth, and turn 
it, and set a new nap upon it.” 

This well-remembered worthy was succeeded by Hugh Roberts, sur- 
named ‘“ Blue-beard,” of whom we learn nothing more remarkable than 
that his immediate followers were called “ Roberdsmen,” a distinction 
which afterwards denoted a particular order of beggars. He disappeared 
about the year 1462, in the early part of the reign of Edward IV. _ 

Jenkin Cowdiddle was the next King of the Beggars, and his reign 
lasted ten years—a very legitimate span; it was put an end to, together 
with himself, at the famous battle of Tewkesbury in 1471. Jenkin Cow- 
diddle appears to have been one of the earliest legislators of his people. 
Here is one of his laws: ' HMR >, 

“ Hee commanded that all beggars should spend all their gettings in 
the day past in good beere or ale at night, or at the fardest by Saturday 
night ; and if any were found or known to have above twopence halt- 

nny in his purse on Monday morning, he should forfeit a dousen of 

re to any whatsoever of the company should challenge it.” 

Spising, who succeeded Cowdiddle, had in his character some points of 
resemblance to that of the reigning monarch. He was “a man given to 
voluptuousness, pleasure, and delight, in bowsing, &c.,” but knew how to 
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temper the delights of royalty with its graver duties. He it was who 
poe iy the rules and regulations for “ stauling to the order of rogues,” an 
order which, for antiquity if not for exclusiveness, may safely compare 
with the Order of the Garter. It had one advantage, however, the cere- 
mony was somewhat cheaper: a dozen of beer being the price paid for 
** freedom of instalment.” According to Martin Mark-all, “ hee domi- 
neered,” as kings will do, “ about eleven yeares,” passing away, in all 
likelihood beneath the Caudine Forks, in the year 1482. 

The next sovereign was “a notable, swaggering rogue, called Puffing 
Dicke.” He appears, like Henry VII., his contemporary, to have 
studied his own personal advantage, and have filled his coffers almost as 
reputably as the protector of Empson and Dudley, for we find it recorded 
of him that “ he used first the cousenage at dice, and invented for that 
purpose false dice, whereby he got much money.” He closed his career 
in 1490. 

The royal wallet and staff devolved then upon Laurence Crosbiter, who 
bequeathed nothing to his successors, but an invention called, after his 
name, “ cros-biting,” a trade whose nature I am unwilling to describe. 

In 1496, Skelton, one of Perkin Warbeck’s followers, a tailor of Taun- 
ton, was “ stauled as rogue, and became their general.”” His reign lasted 
five years. Though originally a man of war, he cultivated the arts of 
peace, as the following extract from his ordinances will show: 

“If any one using the necessary help of his crutches” (for show) 
“ shall at any time forsake them for a tyme, either to ruone for a wager 
with another, or to play at nine holes, loggets, or bowles, or any other 
game, so that he be seene and marked by some that have seene him else- 
where with his crooches halting, he shall forfeit for every such offence 
two dousen of beere as a fine for disgracing so ancient a trade as pere- 
grination.” 

Either the archives have been destroyed, or for the next ten years a 
disputed claim divided the amiable Peregrines, for no mention of a king 
is made till the year 1511, when a famous man appeared, by name Cocke 
Lorell. He divides our admiration with Henry VIII., and with reason, 
being described by the historian as “the most notorious knave that ever 
lived.”\ Unlike most of his predecessors, whose propensities were of a 
warlike nature, Cocke Lorell was by trade, or rather by calling, a tinker, 
for his trade, we are sorry to say, was in most cases a mere pretence. 
** He carried a panne and hammer for a show; but when he came to a 
good booty, he would cast away his profession in a ditch and play the 
padder, and then would away, and as he past through the town would 
ery, ‘ Ha’ you any worke for a tinker?” This was he,” continues the his- 
torian, “that reduced and brought in forme the Catalogue of Vagabonds 
or Quarterne of knaves, called the twenty-five orders of knaves.” 

Amongst his laws was this: 

** Whosoever he be that being born and bred up in the trade of 
maunding, nipping, and foisting for the space of tenne yeares, and hath 
not the right dexterity in his fingers to picke a pocket, but is fayne to 
clog his fellowes and cowarly to demand scrappage: such a one is to be 
knowne and brought hither to be fined for his faint-heartednesse ; and if 
such a one after venter, and be taken upon the first fault, let him know 
that he is going the highway to perdition without pitty, as a just punish- 
ment for his folly that he betooke himself so soon to the occupation.” 
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Cocke Lorell, this great moralist, died in 1533, in the fulness of years 
and honours. It is a “‘ pitty” he did not live to witness the Reformation ; 
his pious soul would have el truly gladdened at the emancipation of 
his country from the snares and devices of the Church of Rome. 

It was during his reign,—somewhere about 1528,—that. the wandering 
race who, taaety a century before, had suddenly appeared in Europe, no 
ohe knew whence, and who were henceforth to identify themselves with 
the beggar’s profession, and adorn it with a separate form of speech, were 
first spoken of in England as a community. These were the ee 
or Gypsies who, formed into a compact ue or tribe, appeared in Derby- 
shire in the Peak, under the conduct of Giles Hather and his queen, 
Kyt Calot. This people, though preserving their peculiar identity, with 
customs and habits belonging to themselves alone, soon became incor- 
porate with the great mass of beggars, whose pursuits they successfully 
imitated, and to whom, as has been said, they gave a new language; 
“spunne,” says our friend Martin, “ out of three other tongues ; viz., 
Latine, Englishe, and Dutche; these three especially, notwithstanding 
some few words they borrowed from the Spanish and French.” A few 
also from the Punjaub, their original pereens and, indeed, somethin 
from every land through which they travelled, combining them wit 
phrases of fancy, and embroidering the whole on the common dialect of 
the country where they abode. 

A slang vocabulary is one of the first necessities of a class whose 
pursuits will not exactly bear the light, and the thieves and beggars. of 
London—differing then as now only in degree—showed themselves apt 
scholars. ‘¢ Within less than fourscore years,” writes Dekker, ‘‘ not @ 
word of this language was known;’’ and straightway he proceeds to 
lament its expansion, comforting himself, however, with the reflection 
that “the first inventor of it was hanged.” 

But it is to his care that we principally owe the preservation of the 
tongue he so much abhorred; his various works, containing not only a 
list. of the words and phrases most in use, but a full description, which 
rendered them more picturesque, of the multiplied forms of knavery 
which abounded in his time in London and its vicinity ; the metropolis 
being taken as the type of the whole country, from its affording the best 
and most important market. 

Dekker was the first to marshal (in his “ English Villanies,” his “* Lan- 
thorne and Candlelight,” and other similar works), the long catalogue of 
rogues, amongst whom we find the Rufflers,—Upright-men,—Hookers, 
— Paillards, — Fraters, — Prigges, —Swadders, —Curtalls, — Toyles, -— 
Swigmen, — Jarkmen, — Patricoes, — Kinchin coves, — Whipjackes, — 
Abraham men,— Counterfet Crankes,—Dommerats, —Glymmerers, &e. ; 
many of whom have been made known to the modern reader, through 
the medium of Gifford and Dyce, in their valuable notes to the works of 
the elder British dramatists ; of Mr. Dyce especially, in illustrating Mas- 
singer's play of “ The Beggars’ Bush.” 

George Greene was another assiduous collector of the names and 
occupations of the swell mob of his day. The title of one of his works 
is a curiosity worth preserving, though it is sadly incomplete without the 
woodcut, which is intended to aid the text. It runs thus: ‘ Greene's 
Ghost haunting Cony-catchers ; wherein is set downe The Art of Hu- 
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mouring. The Art of carrying stones. Will St. Lift. Ja. Fost. Law. 
Ned Bro. Catch. And Blacke Robin’s Kindnesse. With the merry 
conceits of Doetor Pinchebacke, a notable makeshift. Ten times more 
pleasant than anything yet published of this matter. Non ad imitandum, 
sed ad evitandum. radon Printed for Francis Williams. 1626.” 

Here is an example of the knaveries he enumerates ; he is describing 
a “ Fawneguest :”—* So was one in Aldersgate-street lately served, who 
drawne to the taverne called for a pinte of wine, the drawer brought it 
to him, and a goblet with it, and set them both on the table and went 
his way. Why, quoth this Fawneguest, what a goblet hath the fellow 

tus here, it will not hold half a draught. So ho (quoth he), 
no attendance given here: I'll carry it to him myself, since nobody will 
come, for of all things I love not to drinke in these squirting cups, so 
downe the staires, forth of the doores he goeth with the goblet under his 
cloake, and leaft his new acquaintance and small remembrance to pay 
three pounds for a threepenny shot.” 

It was during the fifty years which preceded the Commonwealth that 
the beggar’s language was most in vogue, and the beggar’s calling the 
most lucrative. The parliamentary war once more changed the occupa- 
tions of troops of those vagabonds ; the altered habits of the Londoners 
during Cromwell's rule affected them ; the great plague, and the Fire of 
London, ravaged their haunts after the Restoration; and a new set of 
beggars—the courtiers of Charles I].—went far to supersede their trade 
altogether. Enough of it, however, remained for them to transmit to a 
remote rity the principle which bound them together, in which, 
though the nomenclature is lost, the more material features of the maun- 
— profession may be distinctly recognised in the life of the modern 

avatienction of some of the terms used in the list taken from 
Dekker will serve to show how completely the roguery of the reign of 
Elizabeth corresponds with that which.s practised in the reign of Victoria. 
The only change is in manners. Gullibility on one side, and knavery 
on the other, are, to the full, as conspicuous. 

Here is a portrait of the “‘ counterfet-cranke,” who may be met with on 
any cold day in the streets of London :— 

“The counterfet-cranke in all kind of weather goeth half naked, 
staring wildly with his eyes and appearing distracted by his lookes, com- 
playning only that he is troubled with the falling sickness ; albeit you 
give him clothes he will wear none, but rather wish those rags which 
they have hanging about them should be made lothesome by — or 
their naked bosoms and arms to appear full of bruises, and to be bloody 
with falling, thereby to kindle in men the greater compassion ; to cause 
foaming in their mouths, which is fearful to behold in the standers-by. 
They have this trick privily to convey a piece of white soap into one 
corner of their jawes, which causeth that froth to come boyling forth.” 

The “soap dodge,” like many others, prevailed also to a great extent 
in Paris, where, during the early part of the reign of Louis XIV., the 
number of beggars is said to have amounted to no less than 40,000. 
Dulaure thus describes the class who practised this device :— 

“Les saboulleux feignaient une attaque d’épilepsie, tombaient a terre, 
et un morceau de savon qu’ils avaient dans la bouche leur permettaient 
d'imiter ’ecume que jettent les épileptiques.” 
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' Resembling the counterfet-crankes, in other respects, were also those 
who were called in the argot of Paris, Frane-mitons. ) : 

Tis avaient le front ceint d'un mouchoir sale, contrefaisaient les 
malades, parvenaient, avec de fortes li , & arréter les mouvemens 
de l'artére du bras, tombaient en deéfaillance au milieu des rues, et trom- 
paient-les personnes charitables, méme les medecins qui venaient a leur 
secours.” 

/ The ‘anonymous author of a work called, ‘“ The Groundworke of 
Conny-catching,” written in 1566, gives the following description of one 
Nicholas Geninges, who seems to have been a well-known character :— 

Upon Allhallow-day, in the morning last, anno Domini 1566, or my 
booke was half printed, before I stirred, there came early in the morning 
a counterfet-cranke under my lodgings at the Whyte Fryars within the 
eloyster, in a little yard or court, whereabouts lay two or three great ladyes, 
being without the liberties of London, whereby he hoped for greater 
gayne,—this Cranke there lamentably lamenting and pitifully crying to 
be relieved, declared to dyvers there his paynfull and miserable disease.” 
» Not content with a written description, the author, who appears to have 
been sorely annoyed by “this Cranke,” has called in the aid of art, and a 
wood-cut prefixed to the account gives a lively representation of a mam 
with bare arms and breasts, his head and legs swathed with linen, and 
all the rest rags. Underneath the picture are these lines,— 

This monstrous desembler, a Cranke all about; 
Sometymes a mariner, sometymes a serving-man, 


Or els an artificer, as he would faine than. 
Such shifts he uses being well tryed. 


The Dommerats, Rogues (par excellence), and Glymmerers were off- 
shoots from this stock. 

* Besides counterfeiting the falling sickness, the Dommerat, or Dom- 
merer, had a trick of doubling his tongue in his mouth and making “a 
horrid and strange noise instead of speech.” 

There was a fellow only two or three years ago who used to haunt the 
least-frequented side of Leicester Square; he was a regular Dommerer. 
He pretended to be dumb, and would frighten ladies who passed alone by 
suddenly starting forth, displaying some pretended wound or ailment, 
and making a frightful sound, as if struggling with a violent impedi- 
ment to speech. In this way he compelled alms through fear. 

The Rogue was one who would speak in a lamentable tone, and crawl 
along the streets, on crutches or sticks, as if there were not life enough 
in him to put strength into his legs; ‘* his head shall be bound with linen 
as filthy in colour as the complexion of his face; his apparel is all tattered, 
his bosom naked, and most commonly no shirt on.” 

The Glymmering-morts, who had always a tale of distress ready, were, 
for their parts, so tender-hearted, that they shed tears if they but men- 
tioned their sorrows. 

These Glymmerers were the Riffodés of Paris, who ‘“ accompagnés 
de leurs prétendues femmes et enfans, mendiaient dans les rues en tenant a 
la main un certificat (forged of course) qui attestait que le feu du ciel 
avait consumé leur maison et tous leurs biens.” 

The maritime habits of our island rendered the assumption of a sailor’s 
costume, as it still is, a very favourite vehicle for deception. These pre- 
tended sailors (who perfectly resembled the Riffodés) were called Whip- 
April.—vouL. LXXXV. No. CCCXL. 2E 
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jacks. Their talk was of nothing but fights at sea, piracies, drownings, 
and shipwrecks, and they travelled both in the names and shapes of 
mariners, with a counterfeit license to beg from town to town, = 
At a later period, the celebrated Bampfylde Moore Carew employed 
this-disguise in the exercise of his métier. He, however, had fairly earned 
the title of a seaman, for, the better to appear one, he actually made the 
voyage from Darmouth to Newfoundland, and spent some time in.tliat. 


island, making himself familiar with the principal localities. In Price's — 
account of his life we also find a description of the cod-fisheries, derived ' 


from Carew’s narration. 


Of the language of these pretended seamen there used to be a humor: é 


ous parody, which | have had repeated to me when a child, beginning,— 

*‘ Have compassion on poor Jack, your honour! Lost in-the Thunder- 
bolt frigate ; cast away upon Salisbury Plain, lame of an eye, blind of a 
thigh, and bothered of an elbow.”’ 

These terrible disasters were quite as real as those which are every day 
addressed to us to excite our charity. 

I have nowhere met with a more strikingly dramatic scene, illustrative 
of the habits of the “ canting crew,” than in Mr. Ainsworth’s romance 
of “ Rookwood,” where his hero, Dick Turpin, is inaugurated by Jemmy 
Juniper. It is not only true to the letter, but a spirit is infused into the 
picture which bring’s the actors in the scene as visibly before us as if we 
actually saw them. At the present time, when the trade of beggary is 
so flourishing, it would be well if a new edition of ‘“ Rookwood” were 
re-produced, with a few additional illustrations, derived from recent 
experience. En attendant that event, here is an extract to show how 
Mr. Ainsworth has understood these gentry : 


All started up at the news. The Upright Man, the chief of the crew, arose 
from his chair, donned his gown of state, a very ancient brocade dressing-gown, 
filched, most probably, from the wardrobe of some strolling player, grasped his 
baton of office, a stout oaken truncheon, and sallied forth. The Ruffler, who 
found his representative in a very magnificently equipped, and by no means ill- 
favoured knave, whose chin was decorated with a beard as lengthy and as black 
as Sultan Mahmood’s, together with the dexterous Hooker, issued forth from the 
hovel which they termed their boozing ken, eager to catch a glimpse of the Prince 
of the High Toby Gloaks. The limping Palliard tore the bandages from off his 
mock wounds, shouldered his crutch, and trudged hastily after them. The Whip- 
Jack unbuckled his strap, threw away his timber leg, and “ leapt exulting, like 
the bounding roe.” The Dummerar, whose tongue had been cut out by the Alge- 
rines, suddenly found the use of it, and made the welkin ring with his shouts. 
Wonderful were the miracles Dick’s advent wrought. The lame became suddenly 
active, the blind saw, and the dumb spake ; nay, if truth must be told, absolutely 
gave utterance to “‘ most vernacular execrations.” Morts, autem morts, walking 
morts, dells, doxies, kincliing morts, and their coes, with all the shades and grades 
of the Canting Crew, were assembled. There were, to use the words of Brome— 


——Stark, errant, downright beggars. Ay, 
Without equivocation, statute beggars, 

Couchant and passant, guardant, rampant beggars; 
Current and vagrant, stockant, whippant beggars! 


Each sun-burnt varlet stated from his shed—each dusky dame, with her brown 
half-naked urchins, followed at his heels—each “ripe, young maiden, with the 
glossy eye,” lingered but to sleck her raven tresses, and to arrange her straw- 
bonnet, and then overtook the others—each wrinkled beldame hobbled as quickly 
after as her stiffened joints would permit; while the ancient Patrico brought up 
the rear—all bent on one grand object—that of having a peep at the “ foremost 
man of all this prigging world.” 

* * 
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’, Turpin’s attention was chiefly directed towards his neighbour, the Ruffler, in 
whom he promemeed a well-known impostor of the day, with whose history he was 
sufficiently well acquainted to be able at once to identify the individual. We have 
before stated, that a magnificent coal-black beard decorated the chin of this sin- 
character; but this was not all—his costume was in perfect keeping with 
beard, and consisted of a very theatrical-looking tunic, upon the breast of 


» which was embroidered, in golden wire, the Maltese cross; while over his shoulders 
were,.thrown'’ the ample folds of a cloak of Tyrian hue, To his side was girt a 

 ». Jong-and doughty sword, which he called, in his knightly phrase, Excalibur; and 
' §) upon his profuse hair rested a hat as broad in the brim as a Spanish sombrero, 
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Next. to the Knight of Malta stood the Whip-Jack, habited in his sailor gear 


% 


; ‘striped shirt and dirty canvas trousers: and adjoining him was the Palliard, a 


‘loathsome tatterdemallion, his dress one heap of rags, and his discoloured skin 
“@he mass of artificial leprosy and imposthumes. 

That I have been speaking by the card in describing these worthies 
everybody’s experience may testify; but here is a case extracted from 
the Times only a week or two since :— 

At the Thames Police-Office, W. Bickle and W. Brooks, two miserable ob- 
jects, made up to represent distressed sailors, were charged with soliciting alms 
in the public streets. Bickle, in defence, said he was at the blockade of Alexan- 
dria, and was discharged as a first-class boy,; was in the Mary Ann schooner five 
months, and lost his register-ticket. Mr. Yardley: What was the number of 
oo ticket ?—The prisoner: Four hundred five millions and seventy-four, your 

onour. (Laughter.) Mr. Yardley: Very good. I am glad to find we have so 
many seamen in the merchant service.—Brooks said his last voyage was from 

Plymouth to Cardiff for coals. On being asked where Cardiff was, he said he 
supposed it was in the English Channel in North Wales. Mr. Yardley: You 
never heard of the Bristol Channel, I suppose ?—Never, sir. Where is it? 
(Laughter.) Police-constable 258 K said the prisoners had been enacting the 
‘part of distresséd sailors for a long time, and it was very profitable indeed. Mr. 
Yardley sentenced them to one month’s imprisonment and hard labour. 

There can be no doubt that Messieurs Bickle and Brooks established 
their claim to the title of Whipjacks; and if a practical meaning had 
been given to the name, in addition to the hard labour, there would 
have been no harm done. 

“ An old Irishwoman, named Kitty Smith, figured recently at Ham- 
mersmith in the character of a Counterfet-cranke. She was seen 
lying on the ground, surrounded by several persons, at the lower end 
of the Addison Road, Kensington, apparently in a fit. On her coming 
to, she declared that she had not tasted food from eleven o’clock on the 
previous day, and that exhaustion had caused the fit she had had. A 
servant from one of the houses brought her some bread and a sixpence. 
She ate the bread ravenously, and then Mr. Lindsey, to whom the dis- 
covery of the cheat was owing, went away. About half-an-hour after- 
wards, on his return down the Addison Road, he found her again in a 
fit, opposite the house of a gentleman named Brown; when, on looking 
at her more narrowly, he recognised her as a woman who came to his 
house, and begged for some old linen to wrap her dead child in; saying 
the parish had given her a coffin, but she had nothing to wrap the 
in. Feeling, then, confident that she was an impostor, he was deter- 
mined on watching her movements. He did so, it appears, to some 
purpose; for Kitty Smith continued her peregrinations, fainting at every 
convenient opportunity, and reviving under the influence of brandy- 
and-water and charitable sixpences. She was eventually given into cus- 
tody, and in her defence pleaded that she was “subject to hysteric fits,” 
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as, no doubt, she ee eee fits being her stock in trade. Mr. 


Beadon, the magistrate, told the prisoner that such impostures had of 
late become so frequent that it was high time a stop was put to them, 
Of late? Ever since the invention of cadging. 

There have been numberless recent instances of the revival of the 
Cranke system; so much so, that a general crusade has been directed 
against beggars of all denominations, which very likely will be effective 
for atime. Here are two or three notable specimens :— 


John Alexander, a tall man, about twenty-five years of age, who supported 
himself with the assistance of a stick, and the ankle of whose left foot is crushed, 
was charged by police-constable 45 H with vagrancy. He seated himself on the 
ground, opposite Mears’ bell-foundry, in the Whitechapel-road, on Sunday morn- 
ing, when the people were going to church, and he excited sympathy by the exhi- 
bition of a large placard containing the following inscription :—“ Friends, I have 
had my ankle broke hand my Bodey Crushed By the railway and is unable too 
work. May The Allmighty look down on those that Bestoe their Mite on the 
Poor.” The prisoner had been a very successful vagrant for some time. 

An imposter, named Jordan, was committed for three weeks for a similar 
offence. He was found in St. Martin’s-place, lying on the pavement, upon which 
he had chalked the words, ‘“‘ I am hungry ; I am starving.” He had supplies of 
bread and meat concealed under his coat, and was in the habit of occasionally 
taking the produce of his silent appeal to the public to some woman who stood 
near and watched the approach of the police, «c. 

John Jenkins, an Irishman, was charged by Garrett Dillon, 84 K, with 
soliciting alms on Sunday morning in Ratcliffe-highway. When he was searched 
at the station-house no money could be found in his rags, but some time after he 
was locked up he called to the gaoler of the station, gave him money, and said he 
wanted a rump steak, toast, and coffee. He was supplied with the two last articles, 
but was compelled to dispense with the meat, and said it was many a long day since 
he had without his steak or chop. Dillon believed he had secret pockets about 
his dials. 

This tendency to indulge in gridiron delicacies is thus described in a 
well-written article in the 7imes, where the statistics of the luxurious 
beggars are detailed: we find it stated that 


Upon a particular Saturday evening, it was determined to ascertain how 
these persons, 250 in number, were employing their time, and the result was as 
follows:—They were found scattered over 29 lodging- houses, 4 public-houses, and 
3 eating-houses. The majority were in the lodging-houses. The men were busy 
with their suppers, which were of the most substantial and comfortable kind, such 
as beef-steaks, eggs and bacon, &c., and they were washing down these eatables with 
copious draughts of porter. The ladies—the agonised mothers with the two hired 
infants—were enjoying their tea, which they flavoured with many a relish and many 
a rasher, Everything was as comfortable as the purest philanthropist could 
desire. In the eating-houses were 23 beggars refreshing themselves after the toils 
of the day, with soup, meat, and potatoes. In the public-houses it was still better; 
15 professional gentlemen and ladies were there making a night of it with gin and 
beer, and indulging each other with the recital of the tricks they had practised in 
the course of the day on the public, with tales of the old gentlemen they had fol- 
lowed in the Park, and of ladies whom they had chased even to their own door- 
posts in Belgravia. Next day, being Sunday morning, the investigation was 
pursued in the same district. The revellers of the preceding night were found 
refreshing themselves with tea and coffee, while an abundance of provisions stood 
before them in the shape of eggs and bacon, &c. The rogues had even arrived at 
such a pitch of refinement, that nothing less than “ fish,” prepared in various savoury 

Sashions, would serve them for a relish. 


Julia Connolly, no later than three weeks since, rivalled the Franc- 
mitons in her skill in dissembling. Her cunning in counterfeiting sick- 
ness was so great as to deceive the very turnkeys, who administered 
brandy-and-water to her in prison, but she was too ill to touch i ? 
“ The officer left the cell for a moment, but when he returned there was 




















commencement of the case had been carried into the dock, and supported 

by the ome female attendants, groaning and gasping for breath in a 

seemingly piteous manner, on hearing her sentence walked quietly away, 
appearance of suffering having vanished. 

Allusion has been made to forged certificates. These were manufac- 
tured by a class of mendicants who had something in them of clerkly skill. 
They were called Jarkmen, Jark being the cant term for a seal. The 

tised reading and writing, and were so learned as to be able to s a 
Patin—thieves Latin it is to be presumed. Reading, writing, and the 
higher accomplishments, are not, now-a-days, — to such trivial pur- 
poses as the manufacture of beggars’ passes; they fly at higher game, 
supplying the material on which the begging-letter-writers thrive, and 
rendering service to those who practise the ductile art of reproducing the 
counterfeit presentment of the paper-money of the Bank of England. 

But though the arts were in their infancy in the days of Elizabeth and 
James, all the lower kinds of villany were rife ; but before mention is 
made of the more social delinquencies, a few characters, whose proto- 
types yet exist, must be dismissed. 

Some female beggars, who were called autem and walking morts 
(autem being a church and mort a women), pretended to be widows, and 
wore the attire and assumed the sober habits of those bereaved ones. In 
one sense they were widows, for it would have been no easy matter for the 
greater part of. them to have produced their husbands; and their mar- 
riages, when any took place, were performed by the jarkman, their 
hedge-priest, with a farrago of canting language, which simply implied a 
convenient arrangement. Such widows as these, with two strapping 
babies a-piece, hired by the day, are still plentiful on the London 
pavement. 

Doxies, too,—the term has since had a wider and coarser application, 
—abounded. They went about pretending to sell laces and shirt-strings. 
The number of this class has, certainly, not diminished. 

The Upright-man (a strange misnomer) held the first rank among 
the London beggars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. He is 
now, however, only to be met with in the country, the police having no 
sympathy for his “ great greatness.” 

“The almes he begges is neither meate nor drinke, but onely mony ; . 
if any thing else be offered him, he takes it with disdaine, and (like the 
blind man Stagg, in Barnaby Rudge) laies it under a hedge for any that 
come next. They carry the shapes of soldiers, and can talke of the Low 
Countries, though they never were beyond Dover. The Upright-man is 
a sturdy, big-boned knave, that never walks but with a short truncheon 
in his hand, which he calls his Filchman. His voice is not to be con- 
trolled.” 

In the quality of voice, the pious beggars of 1849 rival their prede- 
cessors, the upright men. The way in which they howl forth their dismal 
psalmody or narrate their fictitious woes, is enough to arouse the ghost of 
old Lais, the famous French opera basso, whom Bob F udge so pleasantly 
speaks of, and make him eréver de dépit. Sauval gives a good descrip- 
tion of these roaring ruffians in characterising the marcandiers. 


“ Ces grands pandards,” he says (and what a delightfully-typical word 
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no brandy-and-water left, the prisoner had suddenly recovered herself so 
as to quaff the whole (loud laughter).” Three months’ hard labour was: 
ibed as the remedy for this lady’s maladies, and she, who at the 
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he uses, a word of which Moliére was so fond), “ces grands pandards 
allaient d'ordinaire par les rues, de deux & deux, vétus d’un bon pourpoint 
et de méchantes chausses, criant qu’ils étaient de bon marchands” (in 
modern phraseology “respectable tradesmen”) “ ruines par les guerres, 
par le feu, ou semblables accidens.” 
gars who hunted in couples, as if they had been man and wife, 

were called Paillards or Clapperdudgeons. Dekker says that one of 
these “never goes without a mort at his heeles, whom he calls his wife.” 
He alludes to them in the following extract from a slang song then 
highly popular. It runs thus— 

Now my kinchin-cove is gone ; 

By the Rom-pad maundred none 


In quarrons both for stamp and bone, 
Like my Clapperdogeon! 


Dimber Damber fare thee well, 
Pallyards all thou didst excel; 
And thy jocky bore the bell, 
Glymmer on it never fell. 

This is high praise, though scarce worthy of being translated. 

As a further example of the rhyming cant of the Clapperdudgeons, 
these verses, which havea sort of pleasant clink in them, may be quoted. 
The first line is almost identical with “ Oh, Nanny, wilt thou gang with 
me,” but the resemblance goes no further. 

It is a duet ; the gentleman sings first— 


O Ben mort wilt thou pad with me, 

One ben slate shall serve both thee and me, 

My caster and comission shall serve us both to maund, 

My bong, my lowre and fambling-cheates shall be at thy command. 

The lady replies— 

O Ben Cove that may not be, 

For thou hast an autem mort whoever that is she; 

If that she were dead, and bring’d to her long libb, 

Then would I pad and maund with thee, and wap for thee and fibb. 

A degree of delicacy hardly to have been expected from a person of 
the lady’s condition. 

As the beggars of Paris had their cours des miracles, so the maunders 
of London enjoyed their houses of refreshment, when, to use a highly 
descriptive phrase of the time, they were “sorely surbated with hoofing.” 
These were four several barns within a mile of London, which were 
called after places familiar in the city, as St. Quintin’s, the Three Cranes 
in the Vintry, St.'Tibs, and Knapsbury. Further off they had the fol- 
lowing houses of call :—The Cross Keys, in Cranford parish ; St. Julian’s 
(the patron of trampers), in Thistleworth (Isleworth) parish ; House of 
Pitty, in Northall parish; the King’s Barn, near Dartford ; and Draw- 
the-Pudding-out-of-the-Fire, at Harrow-on-the-Hill. That quaintly in- 
scribed hospitium at Rochester, which refuses a night’s lodging to 
“ yvagabonds and proctors” (a flattering conjunction), was not among the 
beggars’ places of refuge. sk 

A few words now upon a class who indulged in ingenious frauds.= The 
begging profession formerly included every description of evil-doer, 
cheat, cut-purse, burglar, and simple solicitor of alms (if any such there 
were). In our compassionate legislature we have drawn a line of de- 
mareation, and call the Trimmers and Takers of St. Paul’s by the signi- 
ficant names of Swindlers and Sharpers. 

The trick practised on countrymen, which never seems to grow stale, 
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of assisting the credulous fool to put up his money carefully in his fob, 
used to be carried out in spirit if not in fact in the time of James the 
First. It was called “Jack in a Bowe,” and consisted in cheating 
citizens, of whom silver money had been borrowed upon the security of 
genuine gold pieces, by substituting a false box for a real one at the 

iod when the borrower came with punctual honesty to pay the interest 
on the sum lent. An adroit transposition, equivalent to the thimble-rig, 
and that ever-useful ally the cloak, left the hapless citizen to deplore his 
gullibility and merit the name he afterwards went by of Bleater, the 
cant term for a sheep, those who practised the art being called Sheep- 
shearers, and the art itself Trimming. 

Akin to this species of fraud (one by no means worn out yet) was that 
which was known as Barnard’s Law. It was a system of cheating at 
cards, got up by fellows who dressed themselves like farmers, graziers, and 
country clowns, whose dialect they would put on with their costume. 
There were several performers in this mystery. First, the Taker, “he 
that, by some fine invention, fetcheth in the man whom they desire to 
draw into gaming.” The victim was called the Cosen. Next came the 
Verser, “ a fellow more grave in speech and habit, and seems to be a 
landed man ; his part is to second si the Taker begins, and give coun- 
tenance to the act.” The Bernard was the chief player; he used to 
pretend to be drunk, and have dropped in by chance, he nothing 
of the rest. He would pull out his money se put it up again, bragging 
of what he had got, and declaring his readiness to risk his all with any 
man in a game of Mumchance or Decoy. These tricks enticed the un- 
wary Cosen, and by the time the latter was well fleeced, entered the 
Rutter—a deopnnatie of the Bobadil genus—who contrived to pick a 
quarrel in the tavern, oaths became high, swords were drawn, a few harm- 
less passes were exchanged, and in the mélée disappeared Taker, Verser, 
and Bernard, carrying off the gull’s money. 

Vincent’s Law was another kind of cheating at cards, and many more 
laws there were; the principle of all of which was, that he should take 
who had the skill to accomplish his ends. 

There was one kind of knavery which was called Leap-frog, and it was 
divided into five Jumps. One of these jumps, which has been taken with 
great effect by modern professors, as many a lodging-house-keeper can bear 
witness, went by the name of Foole-taking. ‘ Others,” says Dekker, 
“are foole-taken by letting chambers to men like serving-men, in the 
name of such an esquire or such a knight, and bringing in a truncke ex- 
ceeding heavy and crammed full of brickbats, which is left in the hired 
chamber and five times the value of it lifted away instead of it. With 
this jump many maid servants have been over-reached by counterfeit 
kinsmen, that have brought a cheese or a gammon of bacon to the poore 
wench, claiming kindred of her whether she will or no.” 

Much more concerning these pleasant (and profitable) rogueries en 
be recorded, all allied to the beggar’s calling ; but enough, perhaps, 
been said, not only to show the antiquity of the trade, but to make it 
apparent that a common cause unites the thief and the professional 
beggar, both being, according to the popular saying, “tarred with the 
same brush.” I therefore dismiss the subject, applying to London gene- 
rally an apostrophe, which once had a special application,—‘ Oh Fleete 
Streete, Fleete Streete!”’ exclaims an old moralist, ‘‘ how hast thou been 
trimd, shaven, and polde by these deere and damnable barbers.” 
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A VISIT TO THE IONIAN ISLANDS IN THE SUMMER OF 
1848. 


Tue first object that attracted my attention, when I landed at Corfu, 
was the governor's palace. It is beautifully situated at the end of a 
parade-ground, embellished with architectural monuments, and tastefully 
ornamented with trees and shrubs, whilst it overhangs the sea on the 
other side. It appeared to me to be a worthy residence for an English peer, 
and to convey an appropriate idea of the wealth and gentlemanly dignity 


which we display in our foreign possessions. On proceeding to take a s 


view of the town, I passed some handsome buildings, which I supposed 
were the dwellin of my countrymen in the civil service of the colony, 
but a board which caught my eye soon informed me of my error, for it 
bore the following inscription : “ Consulat de la République Francaise prés 
les Etats Unis des Iles Ioniennes.” I gazed at it for some time, being un- 
willing to believe my senses; but there was no mistake. The French Re- 
public and the United States of the Ionian Islands! | Why, what can this 
mean? What would Lamartine, what would Jonathan say of this? Is not 
this a British colony, and is not that the English governor’s house ? I was 
bewildered. On looking around in utter despair of ever being able to solve 
the enigma by my own unassisted powers of reasoning, an C&dipus pre- 
sented himeelf most opportunely in the person of a stout, bald-headed, 
and rather elderly person, who was standing at the door of one of the 
wings of the palace. I approached, and accosted him by asking to what 
purposes the editice before me was applied. He answered, with an in- 
quisitive look, that I seemed to be a stranger, and his evasive reply, as 
well as the accent with which it was uttered, sufficiently proved to me 
that my interlocutor was a Scotchman. He soon confirmed my infer- 
ence by informing me that he had been a sergeant in the 42nd Royal 
Highlanders, that his name was Mackenzie, that he had a wife and nine 
children, that they all lived together in one small room ; and he was pro- 
ceeding to impart to me sundry other interesting little family particulars, 
when I checked him by repeating my question, and at length with diffi- 
culty I succeeded in extracting from him the two primary facts, that I 
was in front of the garrison library, and that I had the honour of talking 
to the garrison librarian. He then seemed to be bent on conveying to me 
an exalted notion of his literary acquirements, by telling me the names 
of the works contained in the establishment which was entrusted to his 
care, but I lost my patience, and interrupted the recital of his catalogue 
by making the abrupt query, “ And is this, or is this not, a republic?” 

He looked at me earnestly for a moment, as if he were in doubt 
whether or not I was amusing myself at his expense, and having ap- 
parently come to the conviction that I was really a bond fide fresh 
arrival, he said, 

** A republic, sir? Lord bless you, sir, what a question! It is a re- 
tome to be sure, but not such an unpleasant sort of republic as they 

ave made at Paris and at Venice.” 

A republic, and an English governor's palace over the way! | felt 

humbled and ashamed of my ignorance, but really I could not suc- 
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ceed in reconciling these two contradictory data in any way in the least 
satisfactory. I resumed my interrogatory, but in a - arrogant tone, 
and with the depressing consciousness of having yet much to learn in the 
world, for, like Horatio, such things had never entered into my philo- 
sophy ; and I meekly asked who lived in that great house. Mackenzie 
triumphantly replied, 

“ His excellency the lord high commissioner.” 

A new light suddenly broke upon me, or rather an old reminiscence 
returned, for I recollected having heard of the Lord High Commissioner 
of the Ionian Islands, and now I understood it all. After thanking my 
acquaintance, the garrison librarian, I proceeded along the shaded walk, 
repeating within myself as I went, “ This is not a colony—this is a free 
and independent state:—the English do not govern it, but they gene- 
rously afford it the advantage of their protection.” 

As I advanced between a fine row of trees and a handsome colonnade, 
I saw an advertisement, announcing that the English steamer was about 
to sail, and I determined to go to the hotel for the purpose of writing 
home to my friends. I anticipated with self-satisfaction the enjoyment 
I should derive from explaining to them all about the Ionian Republic, 
and the disinterested protection which it received from my native country; 
but a feeling of diffidence again came over me, and J doubted my capa- 
bility of doing justice to the theme. A thought struck me—I would send 
them two or three of the local newspapers ; and I would select them im- 
partially, both from the ministerial and the opposition journals, in order 
that the actual state of this interesting, independent government, might 
be rightly appreciated. But how to procure them was the next ques- 
tion ; and, trusting to fate, I entered a shop, over which the name of 
“ James William Taylor, Public Auctioneer,” was visible in large letters. 
I found Mr. Taylor a vastly obliging person, and sufficiently loquacious 
withal. After a short and desultory conversation on various topics, he 
assumed the air of a man of business, who could not afford to lose another 
moment of his valuable time, saying, — 

** And now, sir, what can I do to serve you ?” 

These words were uttered with a manner which evinced his full con- 
fidence that he could do everything to serve any one, and I rejoiced that 
I had had the good fortune to find the very man I wanted. I therefore 
answered that I would be much obliged to him if he would have the good- 
ness to obtain for me a few of the leading newspapers of Corfu. James 
William Taylor, public auctioneer, looked aghast; in fact, he looked as 
if many things had been asked of him in his time, but that such a strange 
demand had never yet been made to him. He could hardly find words 
to convey to me the unexpected intelligence that there were no news- 
papers at Corfu. 

‘No newspapers ?” I exclaimed, “ how, no newspapers?” 

He then stared at me suspiciously, appearing to consider me rather a 
dangerous character, and replied coldly that the freedom of the press did 
not exist in the Ionian Islands. 1 rushed frantically from the shop; I 
felt indignant at the base deception which had been practised on me,— 
“ A republic, and no free press! The garrison librarian is an impostor! 
The French consul is an impostor! and the united states of the Jonian 
Islands are all impostors! This is a colony, and that is the governor's 
palace!” 
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After having settled all this in my own mind, and when I had somewhat 
recovered my equilibrium, ] went to dinner. On the opposite side of the 
table sat a respectable looking person whom I heard speaking English per- 
fectly fluently, although with a slight foreign accent, and I resolved to enter 
into conversation with him, in the hope of adding some further informa- 
tion about this singular country to the stock which I had already laid in. 

He talked with the greatest possible urbanity on every subject that I 
broached, excepting the one on which my curiosity was so painfull 
excited ; but whenever I touched on local politics he slipped throu h 
my fingers with the greatest dexterity, and I always found myself, 
shortly afterwards, discussing some indifferent topic, without having 
received any answer to my interrogations about the colony. As soon 
as the other persons who had dined at the table d@héte withdrew, and 
when the waiters had left us with our wine, he got up in a mysterious 
manner; he shut all the doors, after looking if there were any one outside; 
and then he reseated himself. He asked me how long I meant to stay at 
Corfu, and on my informing him that I should leave it the next day, he 
inquired if I was acquainted with any one in the place. I could not 
conceive what the man wanted, for there was an earnestness in bis tone 
which led me to expect something out of the common course of events. 
I answered that I knew no one; and he then drew his chair closer to me, 
filling his glass at the same time, most confidentially. 

“You seem,” he said, solemnly, “to be desirous of understanding 
the political position of these islands; I see that I can risk nothing b 
informing you, and I will therefore answer any questions now which 
you may be pleased to put to me.” 

This was worse and worse. Why, it cannot even be a colony, for I 
never heard of people being afraid to talk in any of the British posses- 
sions. What can it be then? Is the Austrian system of police 
espionnage followed here? Does an inquisition exist for political opinions ? 
or, have they still the fear of the tyrannical Venetian Republic of the 
middle ages? I expressed my thanks, however, and commenced with 
my first doubt, 

“Ts this a colony, or is it a republic ?” 

“ Nominally, it is the latter ; and virtually, it is the former, in every- 
thing but the material advantages which it would enjoy were it called a 
colony.” 

I begged him to explain himself, and he resumed: 

“Our produce is chiefly consumed in England, but it is charged the 
same duties as that of foreign states; we pay the fifth part of our reve- 
nues for the support of the British troops which occupy our fortresses; 
we have no colonial corps in which our peasants can enlist, or our 
young gentlemen can follow the military profession as officers; and we 
possess none of the civil and political rights which, are conceded by the 
mother country to its dependencies; therefore this is not a colony. Our 
representation of the people is not elected by the people, and our par- 
liament only has to pass laws which are laid before it, all ready, cut, and 
dried ; our senate, or executive power, is not chosen by the native 
authorities ; and our police department, which is one of the most im- 
portant branches of our administration, is altogether independent of our 
government ; therefore this is not a republic.” 

“ What is it then, in the name of wonder?” I exclaimed. 
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“You are an Englishman,” he replied, “and I am an Ionian; good 
manners prohibit my answering that question.” 

“ But if the legislative and executive powers do nothing, who is it 
that does the work ?” 

“ The palace,” he said; and, in saying so, he lowered his voice to a 
whisper. 

“ he palace?—But what do you mean by saying that a palace 

verns ?” 

‘The palace,” he answered, “contains the hall where the legislative 
assembly meets; it contains the business rooms of the senate, and it 
contains—” here he hesitated a little, “ it contains the lord high com- 
missioner’s office. We always say that the palace does everything, and 
gives everything, but we never specify in which of these sanctuaries the 
affairs of the government are transacted.” 

I was much struck by this explanation. Deep fellow, that palace! I 
thought there was something peculiarly imposing and ominous about 
those Venetian blinds, so hermetically closed that no eye could pene- 
trate the mysteries of the interior, although, from all I heard, a 
look-out seemed to be kept on every one and every thing. Still, I 
could not see daylight through so strange an anomaly; and I again 
commenced catechising my new acquaintance. 

“ But allow.me,” I said ; “‘ your members of parliament, who represent 
the Ionian people, have surely the power to better the condition of their 
country ?” 

He shook his head, and replied, 

“Tam a member of parliament, or a legislator, as they call us, and 
my election took place in this manner :—I was in bad circumstances in 
my native island, and I determined to speculate on government employ- 
ment with what little I had. 1 found means, no matter how, to interest 
those who had power, and, as there was no other appointment vacant at 
the time, | was put {into the legislative assembly. It is needless to add 
that a representative of the people, who is thus elected, must vote as his 
employer wishes.” 

** Stop one moment ; this is all very well for Corfu, but do you mean 
to say that there is a palace in each of the islands; otherwise, how did 
you gain a footing here ?” 

He explained to me that the lord high commissioner has a resident 
in every one of the islands, whose duty it is to tell the local government 
what it has to do, and to report to his excellency’s secretary. 

“ Be so kind,’’ I continued, ‘‘as to relate to me the exact mode in 
which you were admitted into the parliament.” 

‘¢T will tell you all about it,” he said, after draining the last glass of 
our third bottle, which seemed to have opened his heart—“ I once had an 
opportunity of rendering a certain service to a countryman of mine, who 
possesses influence with the English. I beg to be spared the recital of 
what passed between us, and of the pact which we entered into for our 
mutual advantage ; suffice it to say that my name was forwarded to the 
palace, with a strong recommendation, at the time of the elections. I 
was then asked if I were disposed to do everything that I was bid, and on 
my answering that I possessed little in the world, and that I would prove 
my gratitude for any salary that might be vouchsafed to me, I was told 
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that I would be made a legislator. At the elections, two names are 
proposed to the electors by the primary council, which is composed of 
eleven natives, but they have nothing to do with the choice of the candi- 
dates, for, when they are called together for the purpose of naming 
them, they are made to wait for an hour or two, after which the lord 
high commissioner's secretary appears with a list, which they sign.” 

“What a paltry derision !” I exclaimed—“ what an un-English pro- 
ceeding. It would be infinitely more creditable to both parties if the 
members of parliament were openly and frankly appointed by the lord 
high commissioner.” ; 

Certainly,” replied the Ionian, “ we would prefer that, for we would 
not then be humiliated by being’ made to play so ridiculous a part in the 
farce. We do not make any remarks, for instance, on the nominations 
made by his excellency in his own exclusive branches of the administra- 
tion, which are the police and health offices. But to proceed,—the 
electors are inscribed in the synclitic list, as it is called, by the native 
faction governing each island, and care is taken to exclude all but their 
own adherents ; the elective body is, therefore, at their beck. My name 
was put up with that of a person who could not possibly secure many 
votes, and I was consequently returned by an immense majority.” 

** But, excuse my indiscretion,” I said ; “ I presume you are one of the 
principal personages of your island ?” 

“If I were so,” he replied, mournfully, “I would not degrade myself 
in the opinion of my countrymen by oceupying such a position, which is 
despised by our first gentlemen, and I would not sacrifice my self-respect 
by employing such means to obtain it. But, I can assure you, this can- 
not last; the Ionian system of government is worn out, and it displays 
the same symptoms of speedy dissolution which were visible during the 
decline of the Roman Empire, or at Constantinople shortly before the 
invasion of the Turks, or in the Venetian Republic at the end of the last 
century; and we all feel that we are tottering on our seats, for this state 
of matters is incongruous with the spirit of the times in which we live. 
The day is fast approaching when all this will be changed, for England 
has hitherto been ignorant of the real condition of these small states, and, 
when the truth is known, so discreditable a mode.of government will be 
abolished. Believe me, I speak thus to an Englishman, only in the hope 
that we Ionians may be exonerated from the odium which must soon fall 
on those who conduct these iniquitous transactions, and that it may be 
understood that we cannot follow any other course under a form of 
administration which is imposed on us, and in which we concur from 
sheer necessity. 1, for instance, am not rich; I have a family to support, 
and I feel that I am capable of serving my country, but 1 cannot obtain 
employment in any other manner, as long as England allows intriguing 
individuals and factions to rule the rulers whom she gives us; and IL 
repeat, that England sanctions this great evil only because she is not 
informed of the truth. In saying this, I do not mean to imply that the 
secretary of state for the colonies is wittingly deceived by the lord 
high commissioner, or the latter by his secretary, or the secretary by 
the residents ; for all these functionaries, from the highest to the lowest, 
are, for the most part, animated by the best and most upright intentions, 
but they are misled by the native schemers, whom they listen to; there 
lies the evil, for there is no contact between the English and the 
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mass of the Jonians, and the former hear nothing but the designing 
insinuations of a few who have learnt the language, and hoodwink 
them. Misplaced confidence is the chief error of yovr countrymen in 
these islands. The more respectable classes, as well as .\e lower orders, 
see through it, and they deplore the misfortune of their country, but 
they do not attempt to approach the English, because their pride and 
sahereapest prohibit their joining the ranks of the flatterers and sycophants 
who surround them. Besides this, they know that they are calumniously 
represented to be enemies of England, in order that their voice may be 
heard with suspicion ; they consequently keep aloof, and they only place 
their trust in the probability that time will bring the truth to light.’ 

“Yes, I can understand this very well,” I said; “but the remedy is 
obvious,” and I suggested that, if the British government employed civil 
servants in these islands, who were qualified for their posts, by the pos- 
session of political principles which would not be at variance with the 
spirit of the age—by the perfect knowledge of the Italian and Greek 
languages—by conciliating manners, which would enable them to asso- 
ciate on cordial terms with the natives—by strict integrity and impar- 
tiality in the discharge of their duties, which would prevent their joining 
local factions, and by sufficient abilities to preclude the possibility of their 
becoming the blind instruments of intrigue, the evils which now exist 
would then disappear. 

“You are quite right,” he answered; “and that would be the result 
if all the Englishmen employed in these islands were such as you describe, 
or even if the higher offices were thus filled; but if the position occu- 
pied by such an Englishman should not be sufficiently elevated to obviate 
the danger of his becoming the victim of the insidious remem | 
practised by the few natives who monopolise all the influence, he woul 
inevitably be driven away by their intrigues; for we have had instances 
of this, and Englishmen have been out here who might otherwise have 
rendered good service both to the protecting power and to the inhabitants 
of the islands, but they have invariably been, in the end, obliged to 
succumb beneath the calumnies which were reported against them, and 
to fall into the artful snares which were laid for them. Means have 
always been found for rendering their post so disagreeable that they 
themselves give it up, or for throwing discredit on them, and for exciting 
suspicions of their fidelity in the minds of the higher English authorities. 
When once these points have been gained, it is easy to find a pretext 
for removing them from the service if they do not resign; and you 
know the proverb of your own country—‘ Give a dog a bad name and 
hang him.’ 

“Oh, no! such persons are too dangerous for the Ionian cabals to 
leave any stone unturned for the purpose of injuring them, and I am so 
to say that my countrymen are not over-particular as to the means whic 
they employ. Impartiality is death to the intriguers, for others more 
deserving would eclipse them, if all the Ionian citizens were treated alike, 
and therefore they declare war against it when it is displayed by an English 
functionary. They commence by anonymous slander and _perfidious 
hints that all is not right in a certain quarter, and when the plot is 
sufficiently matured and the suspicions are properly imbibed, they strike 
the last blow by open accusations, supported by false testimony. ar 
find a ready ear, and the enemy is defeated, while the superior is gulled. 
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Ah! your countrymen are no match for mine, and their want of per- 

icuity is only equalled by their credulity, for the Greeks get round 
Ym by a thousand arts, and make tools of them without their knowing 
it. Pray forgive my plain language, but, as you wished to know the 
actual condition of the Ionian Islands, I have told it to you without 
reserve, and I would be glad if all the English knew it, for they are the 
cause of our abject position, and not the Ionians. I must now beseech 
you not to mention this conversation, and not even to seek to learn my 
name ; for were it known that I had spoken thus, I and my family would 
be utterly ruined.” 

He then took leave of me, and I remained in a state of speechless 
surprise. My faculties were paralysed by indignation, and I felt that I 
blushed for my country. Packed electors !—a packed representation of 
the people !—a packed senate or executive body!—and a palace to shuffle 
the cards! And this in a state which was constituted “free and 
independent” by the allied powers, which signed the treaty of Paris in 
1815! Here was a pretty piece of business for the year ’48; and it is 
certainly not one of the least remarkable of the political phenomena of 
this memorable year, that such an anachronism should exist with the 
sanction of England. Would it be injurious to the welfare of Great 
Britain that these small islands should be governed in a manner more 
adapted to the wants and the wishes of their inhabitants? Is it on 
principle that England acts thus; and have the English functionaries 
instructions to follow this line of conduct? If so, on what grounds 
has an exception been made to her usual policy, for I do not know of 
any other British dependency which is treated like the Ionian Islands? 
But it cannot be so, because such orders, if they existed, would have 
been given to the lord high commissioner; and, from all I heard, he 
has proved that his sentiments and intentions were excellent, but it is 
not possible for him to carry them out under existing circumstances. 
Will this be allowed to continue? I should hope not; and I believe with 
my friend the legislator, for the credit of Great Britain, that neither the 
ministry nor the nation know much more about the manner in which 
they are represented by their countrymen in the Ionian Islands, than I 
did when I disembarked at Corfu from the Austrian steamer. 

I sailed, on the following day, for Greece, where I found the portion 
of the Greek nation which inhabits the Hellenic kingdom in a very 
different state, as regards their social and political condition, from that of 
the Ionian Greeks. 





THE NEW ACADEMY OF PAINTING AT CADIZ. 
BY MRS. CHARLTON. 


“ Oxp things have passed away, all things have become new,” may be 
applied with great truth to Spain, for great and important changes are 

uly occurring in this romantic land. The absence of “ friars, black, 
white, and grey,” proves detrimental to the picturesque, while the dese- 
crated monasteries have been turned to strange uses, and have become 
barracks, hospitals, museums, manufactories, theatres, bull-rings, or quar- 
ries, according to the wants of their respective localities. In Cadiz, the 
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monastery of San Antonia, since the banishment of the monks, has been 
converted into an academy for painting, where the boys are taught gratis ; 
and this institution is very honourable to the inhabitants of the city. 
The lessons for drawing are given from eight to nine o'clock at night, in 
order not to interfere with the pursuits of the day, as most of the chil- 
dren being poor, they are obliged to gain their own livelihood. It was 
an interesting sight to witness a hundred of them engaged in studying 
“ the divine art,” and to observe the different models they were copying, 
as these afford the visitor an insight into the varieties of Spanish art. 
The studies were principally of figures, in which the artists of Andalusia 
always excelled. It was not till the year 1556 that they began to vie 
in the arts with Castile, but from that period the south of Spain sur- 

d the northern provinces. The painters of Seville and Cordova, 
though unknown at court, began to rival their more fortunate brethren, 
who were winning crosses and pensions at Toledo and Madrid. Shut out 
by their remote position from courtly patronage, they had the magnifi- 
cent church to reward and cherish them. Through the southern cities 
flowed into Spain great part of the wealth of the Indies, refreshing their 
sacred treasuries with the golden tide. On the banks of the Guadal- 
quiver rose many a sumptuous church and beautiful chartreuse ; and pre- 
lates and chapters were never weary of devising new embellishments for 
their ancient cathedrals. 

Cadiz, though-one of the wealthiest towns in Spain, has not hitherto 
been, like Seville, prolific in great painters; and it will be proved here- 
after whether the academy is destined to foster any modern genius to 
compete with the old masters. If any such artist were to arise, he would 
probably complain that he had fallen on evil days, because at the present 
epoch, the church being ruined in Spain, it could no longer patronise art. 
The royal treasuries are equally unable to recompense the works of 
genius, since monarchy has been shorn of all the glory it enjoyed during 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, which was memorable for the dis- 
covery not only of a new continent, but of vast regions of intellectual 
enterprise. History, the drama, and painting, were revived in Spain in 
the same stirring age that sought and found new empires beyond the great 
ocean. However, the first native painters in the Peninsula who deserved 
the name, were the contemporaries of Columbus, and with the great 
navigator mingled in the courtly throngs of the presence-chamber of 
Isabella. 

The great school of Andalusia was foundéd by Sanchez de Castro at 
Seville, about 1454. The beautiful terra Botica has ever been prolific of 
genius. The country of Lucan, of Seneca, and Trajan, likewise brought 
forth Vargas, Velasquez, and Murillo. Seville was always the principal 
seat of Andalusian painting ; but some able masters resided also in other 
ae as Cespedes, at Cordova; Moya, at Granada; and Castillo, at 

adiz. 

In the present day the latter city seems prolific in talent for painting, 
as we may jadge from the great number of boys who crave admittance 
into the new academy of art, and in themselves are often pictures, from 
having the bright animated faces Murillo loved to depict in his sketches 
of childhood. Some older students were engaged in learning sculpture 
in another room; and the best models have been procured from Italy. 

Spain also can produce men of genius who have modelled with singular 
grace and feeling. Flanders can show no carvings more delicate and 
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masterly than those which enrich the venerable choirs of many of the 
Peninsular churches—stalls embowered in foliage, almost as light as that 
which trembled on the living tree—where fruits cluster, and birds perch 
in endless variety, or those arabesque panels and pillars, where children 
rise from the cups of lily blossoms, and strange monsters twine themselves 
in a network of ate on or the niches filled with exquisite figures, or 
the fretted pinnacles crowned with a thousand various finials, and tower- 
ing above each other in graceful confusion. Some of the young sculptors 
in the academy at Cadiz have already attained considerable proficiency in 
busts, and several were exhibited to our view evincing great merit. It 
was a highly interesting spectacle to watch the first efforts of the younger 
boys, and to trace the gradual improvement from the first rude sketch to 
the finished picture. There was one handsome young man gazing upon 
a Madonna b Raphael, and his soul appeared to catch from it a kindred 
glow, and to tow with emulation. Who could fail to hope that among 
these students some might arise to charm the admiring earth with new 
wonders of art! Another, about the same age, was copying a master- 
piece of Vincencio Caducho, principally celebrated for his pictures of 
Carthusian monks, so characteristic of Spain. He was the court painter 
in the time of Phillip IV., and many of his paintings adorn the galleries 
of the Escurial. But his greatest undertaking was the series of fifty- 
four large pictures for the Chartreuse of Paular. They are now in the 
National Museum at Madrid, and represent scenes from the life of St. 
Bruno, the founder of the order, and various passages connected with its 
history. 

Like many other trophies of Spanish art, these fine works of Caducho 
have lost much of their significance by removal from the spot for which 
they were painted. Hung on the crowded walls of an _ ill-ordered 
museum, his Carthusian histories can never again speak to the heart and 
the fancy as they once spoke, in the lonely cloister of Paular, where the 
silence was broken only by the breeze, as it moaned through the over- 
hanging pine forest, by the tinkling bell or the choral chant of the 
chapel, or by the stealimg tread of some mute and white-stoled monk, 
the brother and the heir of the holy men of old, whose good deeds, and 
sufferings, and triumphs, were there commemorated on canvas. To 
many generations of recluses, vowed to perpetual silence, these pictures 
had become friends, and were united to the venerable genius of the place, 
but in the museum they are stripped of every association, and coolly 
judged by critics on their own merits as works of skill and imagination. 

The young artists trained in the new academy of painting at Cadiz 
will develope the talents they possess in an age far different from bygone 
centuries in Spain, when the magnificent royal palace and the lonely 
monastery welcomed paintings as treasures. Ske are no longer seen ; 
and kings in this revolutionary period are more occupied in thinking how 
they can preserve their heads in safety, than in seeking painters to depict 
the august countenance of royalty. A new school of painting may there- 
fore arise in Spain, but I think it does not require great powers of 
divination to predict it never can surpass the old. In the lower part of 
the academy was a room full of boys, who were learning to draw various 
designs for furniture, and these they informed us were most likely to 
succeed in obtaining employment hereafter. It is another proof that 
Spain has fallen, when artists have to seek the upholsterer’s shop instead 
of the regal palace or solemn cathedral. Sic transit gloria mundi ! 
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Amonc the Ayscough MSS. in the British Museum is to be found 
one (No. 1118—10) in which occurs a series of questions and answers 
respecting the Philosopher's Stone, which, it is there stated, “a certain 
nigromancer named Elardus, in the province of Cattalonia, hath made 
with the Devell.”’ 

As may readily be imagined, from the nature of the subject, one of 
the interlocutors is very eager, the other very cautious. Elardus pushes 
home, but the Devil is very cunning of fence, and reveals only just 
enough to stimulate the questioner to seek for more without his direct 
assistance. 

After some preliminary matter with regard to the actual existence of 
the stone, the necromancer asks : 

“Ts it not possible for a man to make this same ston ?” 

To this the Devil, who exhibits a great deal of pious submission 
throughout the conversation, and actually does what Lord Byron thought 
impossible—“ talk like a clergyman,”—replies : 

‘‘Whatsoever God hathe revealed it is possible for a man to enter 
into; yf it have a pptio (proportion). But it were difficult to make the 
ston; and yet, notwithstanding, it may be made by man.” 

This is rather vague and misty, but Elardus catches at the last admis- 
sion, and inquires : 

‘“‘ Whether had Virgill the ston or not ?” 

The great poet, it must be remembered, was believed, in the middle 
ages, to be the most renowned magician the world had ever seen, the 
principal scene of his exploits being laid at Naples. 

In his answer to this question, the Devil comes out somewhat more 
explicitly ; he knows he is upon velvet, the Past being a much safer sub- 
ject than the Future. He says: 

“Not he onlye had the ston, but manye other philosofors had the 
same ; and they have written of the same manye bookes with darke and 
obskure names and manye operations.” 

The last part of this statement is as true as if the Devil had not 
made it. 

The colloquy is continued for some time, until, at last, Elardus, tired 
of beating about the bush, puts it to his friend direct : 

“ By what means and wherefore is it called a ston ?” 

Stat nominis umbra is the motto of the Devil as well as of Junius, 
and with a prudence and wariness which would have done honour to a 
general of the Jesuits, the Father of Lies backs out of the difficulty, 
making answer : 

“T say unto you his name isa ston, and there is not so muche liberty 
given unto me to manifest any further of this matter unto thee.” 

The question, therefore, as far as the Devil was concerned, remained 
just where it was. It is possible, taking into consideration the clerical 
style of his discourse, that he was at the moment under the influence of 
some compunctious visitings, and forbore to enlighten the world so fully 
as he has subsequently done. Perhaps since then he has had more pro- 
vocation. 

April.—voL. LXXXV. NO. CCCXL. 2F 
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Pearce, the Black Monk, who was the author of one of the “ obskure” 
works above alluded to, seems to have wished the world to understand 
that he had achieved the Great Secret, for in the rhymed production 
which bears his name, he says, in treating of the elixir, 

Take erth of erth, erth’s moder, 

And water of erth, yt is no oder, 

And fier of erth that beryth the pryse, 
But of that erth louke thou be wyse, 
The trew elixir if thou wilt make. 

But the reader ma through the entire poem without getting an 
nearer the mark then mt Catalonian hi did. foot thy 
Black Monk, like many of his fellow-labourers, was too discreet to reveal 
his knowledge to any but the Initiated. What they knew they wisely 
kept to themselves, though they had no objection to the world’s giving 
them credit for not having had their labour for their pains. One of these 
philosophers, named Jean de la Fontaine, a native of Valenciennes, who 
wrote a poem about the commencement of the fifteenth century, intituled 
‘¢ La Fontaine des Amoureux de Science,” does not confine himself to 
mere hints, but states with sufficient distinctness that he had actually 
made the grand discovery, for at the conclusion of his poem he speaks 


thus : 
J’ay 4 nom Jehan de la Fontaine: 


Travaillant n’ay perdu ma peine : 
Car par le dain. F stanrhe 2" 
Peuvre dor que jay accomplie 
En ma vie, par verité, 
Graces a Saincte Trinité. 

Alfonso the Wise was another who had plucked out the heart of this 
mystery. He speaks in one of his poems (the usual vehicle for conveying 
alchemical knowledge) of the manner in which he toiled with his master, 
who knew how to make the stone, and afterwards of how they made it 


together : 
La piedra que llaman filosofal 


Sabia facer, e me la enseno, 
Fizimolos juntos despues solo Yo ; 
Con que muchos veces crecié mi caudal. 

Raymond Lully, who flourished in the time of Edward III., and was a 
friend of the famous Dominican known as Albertus Magnus, not only testi- 
fied to the same-effect in his poem called “ Hermes’ Bird,” but, according 
to Elias Ashmole, “was employed to make gold for the king to prosecute 
war against the Turks. Edward’s real purpose, however, being against 
France, Lully,” with a patriotism which cannot be too highly commended, 
“refused to supply him from his furnace. He was therefore confined in 
the Tower, from whence he subsequently escaped.” He was probably 
too much disgusted with the base uses to which the stone might be ap- 
plied, for his furnace never glowed in France, a circumstance which Philip 
of Valois must have had cause to regret. His book, however, he left 
behind him, and Ashmole, who read it, pronounces this opinion upon it : 
Poy whole work is Parabolicall and Allusive, but highly Philoso- 
phicall.” 

These parables and allusions appear to have found an interpreter in 
one who, doubtless, had carefully studied the ‘ Bird of Hermes,” and if all 
accounts be true, he did so to advantage. This man was the celebrated 
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Nicholas Flamel, a countryman of Raymond Lully, born at Pontoise in 
the year 1328. His parents were poor, and left him little more than the 
house in Paris, in the Rue des Notaires, which he possessed at the time 
he was last heard of in France, for of his supposed death we shall have 
something more tosay. He earned a livelihood in Paris as a scrivener, 
copying deeds or writings in Latin or French ; but, looking beyond the 
narrow limits of his profession, sought his fortune by a darker and more 
uncertain track than even thelaw. Chemistry was the mystic guide that 
beckoned him onward, and the sole purpose for which it was studied in 
the time of Flamel was because in its unknown depths was supposed to 
lie the secret of transmuting metals, and with it the art of renewing 
eternal youth. He became an Hermetic student about the year 1357, 
while he was yet in his thirtieth year. 

Amongst the works which he studied were probably all that treated of 
the Divine philosophy,—the translated writings of Claudius, Ptolemy, 
and of Geber, of Aben Sina (Avicenna) of Averroes, and of Friar 
Bacon, as well as those of such of his own countrymen as had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the science; Raymond Lully, as we have 
already conjectured, and Jehan de Meung, the collaborator of Guillaume 
de Lorris, in the “ Romance of the Rose,” but the author also of a 
treatise which bears the title of “Les Rémonstrances de Nature al 
Alchymiste errant ; avec la réponse du dict Alchymiste.” 

But the volume to which he was most indebted, according to his own 
account, was a very curious book which fell, by chance, into his hands, 
and cost him only two florins. It is thus described in Miss Costello’s 
“Memoirs of Jacques Coeur, the French Argonaut,” a work of the 
highest interest, dramatic as well as historical :— 


It was a gilded book, very old, and of very great size, made neither of paper 
or parchment, like other books, but of the bark, apparently, of young trees, 
and was bound with leather (another account says of brass), curiously wrought 
with strange characters, written in an unknown, but seemingly an Oriental 
tongue. ‘The interior was engraved with a sharp-pointed instrument on the 
bark, and the characters were Latin, beautifully coloured. The book con- 
tained three times seven leaves. At the end of the first division was a leaf 
without any writing, but instead thereof a painting, representing a rod, with 
serpents swallowing each other up. At the second division was seen a cross, 
on which a serpent was crucified ; and at the end was painted a desert, with 
many beautiful fountains, from whence issued numerous serpents, disporting 
here and there. On the first leaf was written, in large golden capitals, as 
follows :—“ Abraham the Jew, Prince, Priest, Levite, Astrologer and Philo- 
sopher. To the Nation of the Jews, by the wrath of God, dispersed through 
Gaul, Health.” Then followed often repeated and severe denunciations and 
maledictions, in which the word “ Maranatha” was frequently used against any 
who might presume to attempt to read the book, unless he were sacrificer or 
scribe. 


This work contained the prima materia of the alchemical science ; 
but, in spite of his being a scribe and able to read Latin, it was perfectly 
hieroglyphieal to poor Flamel, and also, as may be believed, to the 
partner of his bosom, his wife Pernelle, to whom he showed it. Despair- 
ing, after much study, to arrive at the real secret without further 
assistance, Flamel made a vow to perform a pilgrimage into Spain, to 
endeavour to find some Jew who, he imagined, might be able to enlighten 
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him on the subject, He aecordingly caused his manuscript to be copied 
and took the copy with him on his pilgrimage. At Leon, returning after 
a fruitless search, he fell in with a learned Jew named Canches (or Sanchez), 
to whom he showed it, who immediately professed such anxiety to see the 
original that he resolved to join Flamel on his journey home. 

On the way he interpreted much of the hidden mystery of the volume, 
but did not live to reach Paris, being taken ill at Orleans, where he died, 
and Flamel pursued his journey alone. He says: “ He that would see 
the manner of my arrival and the joy of Pernelle, let him look upon us 
two in the city of Paris, upon the door of the chapel of Saint Jacques la 
Boucherie, close by the one side of my house, where we are both painted 
kneeling and giving thanks to God.” It is very possible that Nicholas 
was himself the artist, for he is known to have been a proficient in paint- 
ing—as far as proficiency went in those days. 

Although through the assistance of the Jew Canches he had now 
acquired some insight into the prima materia, he was several years before 
he attained the perfect knowledge necessary for the completion of the 
great work. But at length he succeeded in projecting upon mercury, 
and converted about a pound weight into pure silver. ‘‘'This,” he de- 
clares, “ was done in the year 1382, on January 17th, about noon, being 
Monday, in my own house, Pernelle being only present.” Continuing 
in the course marked out by his book, on the 25th of April of the same 
year he at length, by the operation of the red stone, projected fine gold, 
still in the presence of Pernelle. 

Husband and wife made a good use of the discovery, devoting the 
riches they thus acquired to charitable purposes, endowing no less than 
fourteen hospitals, three chapels, and seven churches, all of which were 
new built, besides innumerable acts of charity in Paris and the village of 
Boulogne. 

In addition to his piety, Flamel was anxious to leave written proofs of 
his knowledge, and composed his ‘‘ Summary of Philosophy,” after the 
model of Jehan de Meung’s work, and subsequently wrote a commentary 
on the hieroglyphics which he had erected in the public street, near the 
Cimetiére des Innocens. According to certain biographers, he died in 
1419, outliving his wife Pernelle seven years; but they who wrote his 
epitaph knew nothing of the real state of the case. It was not for one 
who had discovered the elixir vite quietly to render up the ghost, even at 
the advanced age of ninety-one, which he had reached at the above date ; 
but that no scandal might be rife against him in his native city, where he 
had done so much good, by confounding him with the Wandering Jew, 
he took himself off to the East, accompanied by the faithful partner of 
all his toils, and the sharer in all his fortunes. They feigned sickuess 
and disappeared, two logs of wood being interred in their stead ; and 
that no doubt of the truth of the story may remain on anybody's mind, 
Paul Lucas, a most conscientious and trustworthy traveller, whose only 
fault, perhaps, was that of having too large a belief, and who laboured 
under the impression that he had himself seen the Devil Asmodeus in 
Upper Egypt, declares that he met with a dervise who was intimately 
acquainted with Nicholas Flamel and his wife; and, moreover, assured 
Lucas that they were at that time in the enjoyment of perfect health. 

We have been thus particular in treating of Nicholas Flamel, because 
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his is the most circumstantial case of Hermetic projection on record, which 
may reconcile those to the possibility of making money who would not 
believe in the fact without a well authenticated precedent. 

The other side of the picture exhibits failures enough, and we shall 
adyert to a few, for the simple purpose of showing what the difficulties 
were which the most successful adepts had to encounter. One of these 
hunters after the Green Lion, as the stone was sometimes called, describes 
them in the following lines :— 


I asked Philosophy how I should 

Have of her the things I would ; 

She answered me when I was able 

To make the water malleable : 

Or else the waye if I could finde 

To mesure oute a yarde of winde ; 

Then shalt thou have thine own desire 
When thou canst weigh an ounce of fire ; 
Unlesse that thou canst do these three, 
Content thyself, thou gett’st not me. 


These were serious obstacles certainly, but modern chemistry has over- 
come greater, and the old alchemists, nothing daunted, fought on un- 
sinh 

Ripley, who wrote what he called a “Compound of Alchymie,” was 
not one of the least assiduous ; though all his labours disappeared ix 


fumo, thus deSeribes his experiences :— 


Many amalgame did I make, 
Wenyng to fix these to grett avayle, 
And thereto sulphur dyd I take ; 
Tarter, eggs whyts, and the oyl of the snayle, 
But ever of my purpose dyd I fayle ; 
For what for the more and what for the lesse, 
Ever more somethyng wanting there was. 


He then gives a long list of ingredients, and sums up by saying— 


Thus I rostyd and boylyd, as one of Geber’s cooks, 
And oft tymes my wynning in the asks I sought ; 
For I was discevyd wyth many false books, 
Whereby untrue thus truly I wrought ; 
But all such experiments avayled me nought ; 
But brought me in danger and in combraunce, 
By losse of my goods and other grevaunce, 


Sir Edward Kelley, another unsuccessful neophyte, appears to have 
been completely disgusted with his constant failures. He exclaims— 


Alle you that faine philosophers would be, 
And night and day in Geber’s kitchen broyle, 
Wasting the chipps of ancient Hermes’ tree, 
Weening to turn them to a precious oyle, 
The more you worke, the more you loose and spoile. 
To you I say, how learned soever you be, 
Goe burne your books and come and learne of me. 


What Chaucer has said upon the subject in the famous “ Yeoman’s 
Tale” is familiar to every reader. The whole secret was supposed to be 
contained in the following Leonine distich :— 

Si fixum solvas, faciasq. volare solutum, 
Et volucrum figas, faciet te vivere tutum ; 


which has been thus ‘“‘ Englished :”— 
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If thou the fixed can dissolve, 

And that dissolve dost cause to fly, 
That flying then to fixing bring, 
Then mayst thou live most happily. 

So much for the supposed transmuters of metals. We will now con- 
sider the question as it has been set before us in Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s 
recent work, the “ Man Made of pms ak 

It was by no laborious course of study, by no painful devotion of eve 
moment snatched from rest amid crucibles, alembics, and retorts, that 
Solomon Jericho, the hero of Mr. Jerrold’s story, accomplished the object 
for which so many have toiled and still are toiling. With him, however, the 
penalty which all must pay who make a short cut to wealth, began at the 
very moment of fruition, and the process of the elixir’s power was reversed, 

Mr. Jericho is a City gentleman to whom the widow of a certain Cap- 
tain Pennibacker (who got the brevet after his death) has confided herself 
and three children, in the belief that her second husband is a man of 
fabulous wealth, as indeed he is when it comes to be fairly examined. 


She was a woman of naturally a lively fancy—a quality haply cultivated in 
her sojourn in the East, where rajals framed in gold and jewels upon elephants 
were common pictures: hence, Jericho, of the city of London, was instanta- 
neously rendered by the widow a man of prodigious wealth. She gave the 
freest, the most imaginative translation of the words—City gentleman .... 
What u picture to the imagination, the—City gentleman. All the bullion of 
the Bank of England makes back-ground details ; the India House dawns in 
the distance ; and a hundred pennants from masts in India Docks tremble in 
the far off sky. 


Mr. Jericho has also called in the aid of imagination to heighten the 
Indian widow’s attractions, as every one does, says our author, when money 
is the theme. “ The common brain will bubble to the golden wand.” 


It was whispered, sharply whispered to Jericho, that the widow had many 
relations, many hopes in India. Immediately Jericho flung about the ladv 
all the treasures of the East. Immediately she stood in a shower-bath of 
diamonds ; elephants’ teeth lay heaped about her ; and rice and cotton-grounds 
and fields of opium, many thousands of acres of the prodigal East, stretched 
out on all sides of her, and on all sides called her mistress. . . . . All his life 
had Jericho trod upon firm earth ; but Widow Pennibacker whipped him off 
his leaden feet, and carried him away into the fairy ground of Mammon ; and 
there his eyes twinkled at imaginary wealth, and his ears turned and stood 
erect at the sound of shaken money-bags. 


As it commonly chances when the imagination has been allowed too 
much play, both parties are deceived. Mr. Jericho’s means barely suf- 
ficed for his own necessities, and Mrs. Pennibacker’s connexion with the 
monied world was to her disadvantage ; she was literally criblée de dettes. 
The lady, however, had more reason for her belief than her husband, as 
Mr. Jericho, “ with all the simplicity of real worth,” had spoken “ calmly, 
but withal hopefully, of the vast increase of profit arising from his platina 
mines.” ‘These mines are ever present to Mrs. Jericho’s mental vision, 
and hence a constant tendency on her part, after her marriage, to ask 
for money. This is Jericho's difficulty, for he is compelled to refuse to 
give that which he has not got. But his wife has an unbounded belief 
in his capabilities, and, like the daughters of the horseleech in Scripture, 
her ery ever is, ‘‘ Give, give.” 

On a certain day, when this customary demand had been made, and 
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the customary answer had been returned, with, perhaps, a little more 
yehemence than usual, Mr. and Mrs. Jericho separated—she, to raise her 
spirits by a little shopping, and he, to solace his at a quiet little dinner- 

with a few chosen friends. They both fulfil their missions, Mr. Jericho 
returning from his in a very rosy, harmonious frame of mind, “ full of 
meat and wine, and his brain singing with fantastic humours.” To his 
exceeding satisfaction he finds, on his arrival at home, that his wife has 


gone to bed. 

Mr. Jericho breathed a little lighter. Such a load was taken off him, that 
he mounted the staircase tenderly, as though he trod upon flowers; as though 
every woollen blossom in the carpet from the stair to the bed itself was living 
heart’s-ease ; which it was not. 

Noiselessly he enters the bed-chamber, and silently he retires to rest 
beside his spouse, believing her to be sound asleep. 


Untucking the bed, and making himself the thinnest slice of a man, Jericho 
slides between the sheets. And there he lies, feloniously still ; and he thinks 
to himself—being asleep, she cannot tell how late Icame to bed. At all events, 
it is open toa dispute, and that is something. ‘“ Mr. Jericho, when can you let 
me have some money ?” With open eyes, and clearly ringing every word upon 
the morning air, did Mrs. Jericho repeat this primal question. And what said 
Jericho? With a sudden qualm at the heart, and with a thick, stammering 
tongue, he answered, “ Why, my dear, I thought you were sound asleep.” 

Not at all—and evidence of the fact is given in terms unpleasin 
enough to Jericho’s ears; a regular quarrel ensues, in the course of whic 
he experiences every kind of torture which that sharpest of all weapons, 
an angry woman’s tongue, can inflict; and ever and anon, at every pause 
in her invective strain, she asks the hateful question, ‘‘ When will you let 


me have some money?” 

At last, Jericho—as though a dagger had been suddenly struck up through 
the bed—bounced bolt upright. There was a supernatural horror in his 
look ; even his own wife, familiar as she was with his violence, almost squealed. 
However, silently eyeing him through the small murderous loop-holes of her 
lace border, Mrs. Jericho saw her pale-faced husband snatch off his cap, holding 
it away at arm’s-length; then, breathing hard, and casting back his head, he 
cried, in tones so deep and so unnaturally grating, that the poor woman, like 
a night-flower, shrank within herself at the first sound—‘ I wish to HEAVEN 
I was mape or money!” Mrs. Jericho, considerably relieved that it was no 
worse, added, in a low, deep, earnest voice, “ [ wish to Heaven you were!” 


The accomplishment of this wish is the alchemy of Mr. Solomon 


Jericho. ‘“ Audivere Di mea vota!” may he now exclaim; the gods 
have heard his prayers: but in an evil hour; for the fulfilment of his 
desire is attained at the cost of his own existence. Not by a direct 
compact with the Evil One, but by a gradual wasting away of his person 
on every occasion when he avails himself of his money-making faculty. 


The fact is, his heart has been suddenly converted into a mass of bank- 


paper, every one of its tissues representing a hundred pounds. He 


makes the discovery by accident, and having once made it, soon re- 


peats it. 

_ Again he placed his hand to his breast ; drew forth another bank-note. He 
jumped to his feet, tore away his dress, and running to a mirror, saw therein 
reflected—not human flesh, but over the region of his heart a loose skin of 
bank-paper, veined with marks of ink. He touched it, and still in his hand 
there lay another note! His thoughtless wish had been wrought into reality. 


Solomon Jericho was, in very truth, a Man Made of Money. 
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Such is the process by which the mystery of money-making is solved 
by Mr. Jerrold in’ the person of his hero. The consequences which re- 
sult from it may be imagined at the hands of a writer so deeply skilled 
in laying bare the worst imperfections of our nature. Misery, of course, 
is the portion of the modern Midas, who literally “drops his blood for 
drachmas” as he yields to every fresh demand upon his purse; and in 
the development of his career are well portrayed, by a thousand keen, 
satiric touches, the subserviency of the world to full-blown wealth, no 
matter whence its source. The story itself is of the slightest texture. 
The chief actors in it, after Mr. and Mrs. Jericho, are Basil Pennibacker 
and his sisters Monica and Agatha; the respective Jovers of these young 
ladies—the Honourable Mr. Candytuft and Sir Arthur Hodmadod—who 
jilt them; the family of the Carraways, whose pretty daughter Bessy 
has won the heart of. Basil, for, unlike his step-father, he has a heart, 
though his manners are no more polished than the butcher who damned 
Mr. Fox’s politics ; Colonel Bones, who will proclaim his poverty to the 
world, and is disbelieved, and honoured in consequence; Dr. Mizzlemist, 
the surgeon, who is ruined by being too candid; and a few minor per- 
sonages, who serve as contrasts and makeweights. 

All these characters are well described—after Mr. Jerrold’s peculiar 
fashion; which means, not exactly as we should wish to be described 
ourselves; for, like Jago, Mr. Jerrold is nothing if not critical. ‘The 
Honourable Mr. Candytuft, the man-tamer, is a fine specimen of the 
genus whose creed is unbounded benevolence for all the world; and Sir 
Arthur Hodmadod is equally great as the representative of the numerous 
class who are at a loss to understand their own meaning. They con- 
trast admirably, agreeing only in seltishness. 

But, unflatteringly as Mr. Jerrold may paint the individuals in whom 
he satirises society, we confess that we like them better than those whom 
he tries to render amiable. They seem to us as if they were only 
maskers, ready at any moment to lay aside their assumed characters, 
and show their plainness unpainted and ungilded. Basil Peunibacker— 
the young man with the heart—is the most notable example of this 
sort ; and whatever fortune awaits him in Australia, we are not sorry, at 
the close of the book, to find that he has emigrated. Others, however, 
may think differently, and give this young gentleman a good reception; 
but whether they welcome or wish him at a distance, they must admit 
that there is quite enough of the devil in his composition to redeem 
him from beirg indifferent to any. And.so of the rest: our likes or 
dislikes may be marked forcibly enough, but, agreeing or not with the 
philosophy, there is no doubt of our having to do with a philosopher— 
one who takes his particular view of human nature, has courage enough 
to express, and full ability to sustain it. Examples multiplied to infi- 
nite quotation might prove this; but there is no necessity for making 
the appeal. The ‘‘ Man Made of Money” is one more identification with 
the genius of its author. 

And so ends our homily on alchemy, which, whether ancient or 
modern, ends like matrimony—according to the rubric, in amazement; 
or—according to the experience of some—in disappointment. 








( 483°) 


SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH AND THE QUEEN OF 
DENMARK.* 


THE particular epoch, which imparts an interest beyond all others to 
the long diplomatic career of Sir Robert Murray Keith, was his spirited 
rescue, as representative of Great Britain, of a daughter of England, and 
the sister of his sovereign, from a fate, the least disastrous probable issue 
of which was imprisonment for life in a northern fortress. The history 
of the charms, the sorrows, and the injuries of the British princess, to 
whom (in his own striking words) it was a “proud commencement for 
the envoy’s chivalry to convey through the vaulted entrance of Hamlet’s 
castle, the welcome tidings of fraternal affection and liberty restored,” 
are familiar to most persons, and greater publicity has been lately given 
to them by the translation of a popular Danish work, under the attractive 
title of ‘The Queen of Denmark.” 

But beneath the more prominent features of the events that attended 
upon the unfortunate alliance of Carolina Matilda, sister of George III, 
with Christian VII. of Denmark, there hangs a mystery, which neither 
Danish nor English writer—neither the “prince of gossips,” Horace 
Walpole, nor the sober compiler of despatches, Archdeacon Coxe ; neither 
the author of the “ Memoirs of an unfortunate Queen,” nor the editor of 
the Keith Correspondence now before us ; nor, what is still more smgular, 
not that correspondence itself, as now first given to the public, = more 
‘than that of the still more chivalrous Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, who, but 
for her premature death, would have replaced her on the throne from 
which she had been so cruelly precipitated, have done almost anything to 
clear up. 

The task which Mrs. Gillespie Smyth has set to herself has been to 
vilify the character of the young monarch—to exhibit him in the light 
of a heartless young libertine, as at once corrupt, profligate, and imbe- 
vile ; all of which form the ground-work for an apology rather than of 
a defence. Thanks to the womanish policy of his step-mother, the 
Dowager Queen Juliana, who, in imitation of many a sultana validé, 
enfeebled mind and body to pave the way of her own son Frederick to 
power, Christian VII. was given up during the first years of his mar- 
riage to the company of gay young courtiers, who abetted him in every 
act of vice and profligacy, and in his latter years he sank into a state of 
incurable imbecility Of the début and general conduct of this ‘ giddy 
boy,” as Mrs. Gillespie Smyth calls the king, in this country, that lady 
has given a characteristic sketch, which is corroborated in all material 
circumstances by Horace Walpole. But amid all the frolics and extrava- 
gances committed while in England by this dissipated prince and those 
servile courtiers who, to gratify their sovereign, flattered every folly, and 
sought with lamentable avidity, even in the paths of infamy and vice, the 
means of making themselves useful or agreeable, there are many 
instances of sense, good-nature, and generosity. 

It is said, that wherever real misery met his eye, his hand went sponta- 
neously into his pocket ; and if that chanced to be empty, his ring, his 





* Memoirs and Correspondence (Official and Familiar) of Sir Robert Murray 
Keith, K.B., Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Courts of 
Dresden, Copenhagen, and Vienna, from 1769 to 1792, with a Memoir of Queen 
Carolina Matilda of Denmark ; and an Account of the Revolution there in 1772. 
Edited by Mrs. Gillespie Smyth. 2 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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watch, or any other valuable about him, was bestowed instead of money. 
Mrs. Gillespie Smyth also relates that he once saw a poor tradesman put 
into a hackney-coach by two bailiffs, followed by his weeping wife and 
family, from whom he was about to be torn and thrown into prison. He 
ordered Count Molke to follow the coach to the Marshalsea ; he paid the 
debt and costs, and setting the poor man free from every other demand, 
gave him 500 dollars to enable him to begin the world anew ; and on 
several other occasions he distributed considerable sums among the poor 
debtors confined in the different gaols of the metropolis. 

Whatever may be the opinion to be formed regarding the Queen Caro- 
lina Matilda’s innocence or guilt, it is certain that some time previous to 
the explosion brought about by the Queen Dowager and Prince Fre- 
derick,that the king and she had been alienated from each other in conse- 
quence of his excesses, and it is a curious circumstance that the man to 
whom an unhappy prominence attaches itself in this story—Count 
Struensee—laid the ground-work of his future successes, as also of his 
fall, by undertaking, and for a time succeeding, in reconciling the royal 


It is certain also, that when Struensee became lord of the ascendant, 
that the king was held in a sort of liberal restraint, debarred from the 
society and intercourse of every one save those placed about him by the 
minister. He dined in public with the queen, accompanied her in the 
field sports to which she became so much addicted, and in which her mas- 
euline dress and manners excited universal reprobation, not even excepting 
that of Sir Robert Murray Keith. He appeared at the French and 
Italian operas, danced at their balls, and took a share in their card-parties ; 
but little, if any, attention was paid to what he said, except so far as his 
wants were concerned; and all attendants and domestic servants had 
orders never to speak to the king. Excepting at rare moments, when the 
former sensibility and vivacity of his character illumined his dimmed eye 
and pallid cheek, the king existed in reality in a state bordering upon 
idiotism. Pleased with the puerile amusements that were provided (among 
which was his dog, Gourmand, upon which he lavished all his affections), 
he seemed perfectly indifferent to everything else. 

This was a sad state of things. The young queen was thus left with- 
out protection in a dissolute court, and surrounded by young, handsome, 
and designing courtiers. It was at this critical moment, in June, 1771 
(that is to say, six months previous to the catastrophe), that Colonel 
Keith abandoned the military career to become minister at the court of 
Denmark. His first letters to his father complain of the difficulties put 
in his way to free access to king and queen, and intimates apprehensions 
of the forthcoming catastrophe, at the same time that he treats the re- 
ports, at that time commonly current, as calumnies of the opposition. 

The populace love the king, and are extremely averse to the delegation of 
his power to a man whose rise is so unbecoming. The little incendiaries of 
opposition (no longer restrained by the rigour of the government) print and 
publish the most scandalous and infamous libels, and by name threaten the 
minister. The popular clamour runs high, and the opposition of the nobles, 
though sluggish and timid, contributes to create a crisis of frenzy in the mob, 
which may (they think) be justly directed against the position of the minister. 
In a despotic government, the populace, when pushed beyond the limits of the 
law, know no bounds ; I therefore sincerely hope and pray that all lawless 
attempts to kindle a flame among them may meet with the punishment they 
deserve. But if ever it shall unfortunately happen that the lower citizens 
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shall be brought to signalise their resentment against the principal objects of 
it, Brandt and Struensee, you, dear sir, will not be surprised-if a Danish mob 
should, in its vengeance, be cruel and sanguinary. 

The cireumstances under which the arrest of the queen and of the 
ministers, Brandt and Struensee, took place, are narrated by Mrs. Gil- 
lespie Smyth from the well known version given by Sir Nathaniel 
Wraxall, after the testimony of Carolina Matilda's own valet-de-chambre, 
Mantel. We do not know, however, from what authority Mrs. Gillespie 
Smyth says it has been alleged that a secret staircase led from Count 
Struensee’s apartments to those of the queen. The suggestion of the 
German poet, in his fine tragedy of “ Struensee,” that Rautzan was, in 
his implacable persecution of the favourite, avenging a former object. of 
affection seduced and abandoned by that profligate courtier, is more 
reasonable. 

All the letters which are given in reference to this most remarkable 
event are evidently studiously and conscientiously silent as to the details 
of events which Mrs. Gillespie Smyth declares to be “too sacred then, 
and still, for official publicity.” 

These letters, at the same time that they attest the admirable discretion 
of the minister, also sufficiently show that the office of endeavouring to 
shield the head of its destined victim from the malice of faction was 
one of no slight responsibility, and which demanded the greatest exercise 
of temper and patience, as well as of dignity and firmness. Colonel 
Keith solemnly protested against all acts of violence with which the 
person of the queen, declared guilty of adultery, and of being privy to 
the poison administered to her husband, seemed to be threatened. 
According to Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, “he bravely vindicated oppressed 
innocence in a manner worthy of his character; refuted with much 
energy her accusers, and concluded with denouncing the vengeance of 
his nation and the bombardment of Copenhagen, if justice were not done 
to the sister of his sovereign.” 

The measures by which these sad events were met with at home by 
no means indicated perfect satisfaction with the conduct of the queen. 
The discretion and ability of the minister were, however, at once re- 
warded with the Order of the Bath, which he was instructed to invest 
himself with forthwith, and appear at the Danish court. Nor did this dis- 
creet and excellent man’s labour cease till the young queen was de- 
livered up to him, to be removed to the castle of Zell in Hanover—a 
concession that was not obtained without renewed menaces, and the 
actual equipment at home of a formidable naval armament. 

When the revulsion of public feeling, as also of the king’s sentiments 
towards the unfortunate queen, opened to the then young and pei, a 
traveller, Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, the chivalrous project of restoring her 
at once to a throne and a husband, that enterprising man related of 
his interview at Zell, that they spoke of the memorable night of the 
16th of January, 1772, when she fell a victim to her imprudence and 
want of precaution. ‘I would have avoided,” he adds, “such a topic 
for obvious reasons, but she entered on it with so much determination, 
that I could only listen while she recounted to me all the extraordinary 
occurrences which befel her; not omitting names and particulars respect- 
ing herself and others of the most private nature. I am, however, far 
from meaning that she made any disclosure unbecoming a woman of 
honour and delicacy.” 
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Mrs. Gillespie Smyth thinks that the narrator might have spared the 
last proviso, which is one rather in his peculiar style. “ Nor,” she adds, 
“had the consciousness of guilt been to accompany her back to Den- 
mark, would she have been so ready to place her head once more within 
the jaws of a fate which, conscience must then have whispered, would not 
be revenge, but retribution.” This leaves the question precisely as it 
stood before; and Sir Robert Murray Keith’s official despatches are 
wanted ‘to clear up the mystery. It is certainly strange, where the 
evidence is all of a negative character, that neither the minister nor Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall should have spoken in more decisive language. It 
is the absence of firm convictions and indignant repudiations on their 
part which gives tacit admission to the surmises of the least agreeable 
character. Be that, however, as it may, it is certain that Carolina 
Matilda's errors, true or imaginary, have always been looked upon by 
the Danes with every allowance, and the memory of that amiable prin- 
cess’s endearing virtues and accomplishments have survived in the minds 
of the sensible and generous part of the nation, the memory of her 
youthful indiscretions, while the cruel punishment to which she was 
subjected, is never spoken of but in terms of heartfelt horror and 
indignation. 








THE RED MEN AND THE TRAPPERS. 


CarrrornrA and Oregon once colonised by the indomitable Anglo- 
Americans, and farewell to “ Life in the Far West.” The great trails of 
Indians and Spaniards, and the scalping routes of the Coon Creek and 
Pawnee Fork, will be so many highways across the land ; the huge, iso- 
lated, granitic rock that marks the watershed of the Pacific and the 
Atlantic on the trail to Oregon or the “South Pass,” and upon which 
are radely carved the names of traders, travellers, trappers, and emi- 
grants, will be the site of some great hostelry, and the “ Beer and 
Soda springs” in the Rocky Mountains must eventually become the site 
of another Saratoga. The gradual extinction of the aborigines is a 
painful but.a certain futurity. Like the buffalo of their native prairies, 
they everywhere retire before civilisation. Wherever a few white hunters 
are congregated in a trading port or elsewhere, so sure it is that, if they 
remain in the same locality, the buffalo will desert the vicinity, whilst the 
presence of Indians in their pastures appears in no degree to disturb 
them. In this the Red men affirm the wahkeitcha, or “bad medicine” of 
the pale faces, is very apparent, and it compels them to encroach upon 
each other's hunting-grounds, which is a fruitful cause of war, and of 
mutual extirpation. Reckless, moreover, of the future, in order to pre- 

robes for the traders, and to procure the pernicious fire-water, they 
wantonly slaughter every year vast numbers of buffalo cows (the skins of 
which sex only are dressed), and thus add to the evils in store for them. 
When questioned on the subject, and reproached with such want of fore- 
sight, they answer, that however quickly the buffalo disappears, the Red 
man “goes under” more quickly still; and that the Great Spirit has 
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ordained that both shall be “‘rubbed out’ from the face of nature at one 
and the same time—‘“ that arrows and bullets. are not more fatal, to the 
buffalo than the small-pox and fire-water to them, and that, before many 
winters’ snows have disappeared, the Red men will only be remembered 
by their bones which will strew the plains,”’ 

Alas, prar Indians! Driven by the force of circumstances from this earth, 
they look forward to another world where peace and happiness are con- 
fined within the narrow circles of their own experiences, After a long 
journey, they will, they say, reach “ the happy hunting-grounds,” where 
buffalo will once more blacken the prairies ; where the pale faces dare not 
come to disturb them ; where no winter snows cover the ground; and where 
the buffalo are always plentiful and fat. What a contrast does the Paradise 
of the Red man present to that of the luxurious Mohammedan ? 

Many are the strange stories we have read of those stalwart hunters, 
and daring, indefatigable, enduring men, whose main business, that of 
trapping beaver in the streamlets that flow from the far off rocky moun- 
tains, has given to them their name. Often have we pictured to our- 
selves their long-neglected hair, faces browned by exposure, their sharp, 
keen examining look, their hunting-frocks of buckskin with long fringes 
down the seams, with pantaloons similarly ornamented, and with mocca- 
sins of Indian make. But never have we seen the race whose occupation 
will depart with beaver, buffalo, and Indians, so strikingly portrayed as 
in the pages of poor George Frederick Ruxton’s posthumous volume. It 
will probably-be one of the last of its kind, as it is one of the best.* 

No more daring mountaineers than Killbuck and La Bonte ever trapped 
a beaver, and we are at first introduced to these braves when on their 
way from the north fork of Platte River, to wintering-ground in the 
more southern valley of the Arkansas. The two leaders were encam 
with a small party for the moment on a creek called Bijou, when one 
stormy night Killbuck roused the remainder of the party by \a single 
word, 

“ Injuns !” 

Scarcely was the word out of Killbuck’s lips, when, above the howling of 
the furious wind, and the pattering of the rain, a hundred savage yells broke 
suddenly upon their ears from all directions round the camp; a score of rifles 
shots rattled from the thicket, and a cloud of arrows whistled through the air, 
whilst a crowd of Indians charged upon the picketed animals. “ Owgh, owgh 
—owgh—owgh—g-h-h.” “A foot, by gor!” shouted Killbuck, “and the old 
mule gone at that. On’em, boys, for old Kentuck!” And he rushed towards 
his mule, which jumped and snorted mad with fright, as a naked Indian strove 
to fasten a lariat round her nose, having already cut the rope which fastened 
her to the picket-pin. 

“ Quit that, you cussed devil!” roared the ne er, as he jumped upon the 
savage, and without raising his rifle to his shoulder, made a deliberate thrust 
with the muzzle at his naked breast, striking him full, and at the same time 
pulling the trigger, actually driving the Indian two paces backwards with the 
shock, when he fell ina heap, and dead. But at the same moment, an Indian, 
sweeping his club round his head, brought it with fatal force down upon Kill- 
buck; for a moment the hunter staggered, threw out his arms wildly into the 
air, and fell headlong to the ground. 





“ Life in the Far Mare George Frederick Ruxton, author of “ Travels in 
Mexico,” &c., &c. Blackwood'and Sons. 
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“ Owgh! owgh, owgh-h-h!” cried the Rapaho, and, striding over the prostrate 
body, he seized with his left hand the middle lock of the trapper’s long hair, 
and drew his knife round the head to separate the scalp from the skull. As 
he bent over to his work, the trapper named La Bonté saw his companion’s 

eril, rushed quick as thought at the Indian, and buried his knife to the hilt 
ee Fe his shoulders. With a gasping shudder, the Rapaho fell dead upon 
the prostrate body of his foe. 

The attack, however, lasted but a fewseconds. The dash at the animals 
had been entirely successful, and, driving them before them, with loud cries, 
the Indians disappeared quickly in the darkness. Without waiting for day. 
light, two of the three trappers who alone were to be seen, and who had been 
within the shanties at the time of attack, without a moment’s delay com- 
menced packing two horses, which having been fastened to the shanties had 
escaped the Indians, and placing their squaws upon them, showering curses 
and imprecations on their enemies, left the camp, fearful of another onset, and 
resolved to retreat and ciche themselves until the danger was over. Not so 
La Bonté, who, stout and true, had done his best in the fight, and now sought 
the body of his old comrade, from which, before he could examine the wounds, 
he had first to remove the corpse of the Indian he had slain. Killbuck still 
breathed. He had been stunned; but, revived by the cold rain beating upon 
his face, he soon opened his eyes, and recognised his trusty friend, who, sitting 
down, lifted his head into his lap, and wiped away the blood that streamed 
from the wounded scalp. 

“Ts the top-knot gone, boy?” asked Killbuck, “for my head feels queer- 
some, I tell you.” 

“ Thar’s the Injun as felt like lifting it,” answered the other, kicking the 
dead body with his foot. 

“Wagh! boy, you've struck a coup; so scalp the nigger right off, and then 
fetch me a drink.’ 


With the break of morning the trappers found that most of their com- 
panions had been slain in the onslaught, and, as a necessary sequence, 
scalped; but, nothing daunted by this catastrophe, they resolved upon taking 
the Indian trail and getting back their mules. ‘I feel like taking hair,” 
said the old hunter, ‘ and some Rapahos has to ‘ go under’ for this night’s 
work.” And they actually carried out the daring project, successfully 
tracking the Indians, abiding their time and opportunity, making a 
descent, killing and scalping several Red men, and recovering their 
horses and mules. It is not always so easy, however, to kill the Red man; 
his tenacity of life is something extraordinary, and an instance of this 
kind is related which occurred upon an occasion when a number of 
hostile Indians had, upon making signs of peace, been admitted into the 
camp of the trappers, which is horrible enough to make the hair stand on 
end. 

The trappers were all sitting at their suppers over the fires, the Indians 
looking gravely on, when it was remarked that now would be a good oppor- 
tunity to retaliate upon them for the trouble their incessant attacks had en- 
tailed upon the camp. The suggestion was highly approved of, and instantly 
acted upon. Springing to their feet, the trappers seized their rifles, and com- 
menced the slaughter. The Indians, panic-struck, fled without resistance, and 
numbers fell before the death-dealing rifles of the mountaineers. A chief, who 
had been sitting on a rock near the fire where the leader of the trappers sat, 
had been singled out by the latter as the first mark for his rifle. 

Placing the muzzle to his heart, he pulled the trigger, but the Indian, with 
extraordinary tenacity of life, rose and. grappled with his assailant. The 
white was a tall powerful man, but, notwithstanding the deadly wound the 
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Indian had received, he had his equal in strength to contend against. The 
naked form of the Indian twisted and writhed in his grasp, as he sought to 
avoid the trapper’s uplifted knife. Many of the latter’s companions advanced 
to administer the coup-de-grdce to the savage, but the trapper cried to keep 
off: “If he couldn’t whip the Injun,” he said, “ he'd go under.” 

At length he succeeded in throwing him, and, plunging his knife no less 
than seven times into his body, he tore off his scalp, and went in pursuit of the 
flying savages. In the course of an hour or two, all the party returned, and 
sitting by the fires, resumed their suppers, which had been interrupted in the 
manner just described. Walker, the captain of the band, sat down by the 
fire where he had been engaged in the struggle with the Indian chief, whose 
body was lying within a few paces of it. He was in the act of fighting the 


e over again to one of his companions, and was saying that the Indian 
had as much life in him as a buffalo bull, when, to ielnoni of all present, 
the savage, who had received wounds sufficient for twenty deaths, suddenly 
rose to a sitting posture, the fire shedding a glowing light upon the horrid 
spectacle. ‘The face was a mass of clotted blood, which flowed from the 
lacerated scalp, whilst gouts of blood streamed from eight gaping wounds in 
the naked breast. 

Slowly this frightful figure rose to a sitting posture, and, bending slowly 
forward to the fire, the mouth was seen to open wide, and a hollow gurgling 
—owg-h-h—broke from it. 

“ H—!” exclaimed the trapper—and jumping up, he placed a pistol to the 
ghastly head, the eyes of which sternly fixed themselves on his, and pulling 
the trigger, blew the poor wretch’s skull to atoms. 


These terrible trappers have, it appears, sometimes, but rarely, their 
sentimental moods to soften their stern manners and fierce modes of 
life. La Bonté took it into his head to marry a Snake squaw, with whom 
he crossed the mountains and proceeded to the Platte through the Bayou 
Salade, where he purchased of the Yutas a commodious lodge, with the 
necessary poles, &c., and being now “rich’’ in mules, and horses, and in all 
things necessary for otium cum dignitate, he took unto himself another 
wife, as by mountain law allowed ; and thus equipped with both his better 
halves, attired in all the glory of fofarraw, he went his way rejoicing. 
A cloud, however, was soon destined to break and dispel this temporary 


state of bliss. 

In a snug little valley lying under the shadow of the mountains, watered by 
Vermilion Creek, and in which abundance of buffalo, elk, deer, and antelope 
fed and fattened on the rich grass, La Bonté raised his lodge, employing him- 
self in hunting, and fully occupying his wives’ time in dressing the skins of the 
many animals he killed. Here he enjoyed himself amazingly until the com- 
mencement of winter, when he determined to cross to the North Fork and 
trade his skins, of which he had now as many packs as his animals could carry. 
It happened that he one day left his camp, to spend a couple of days hunting 
buffalo in the mountains, whither the bulls were now resorting, intending to 
“put out” for Platte on his return. His hunt, however, led him further into 
the mountains than he anticipated, and it was only on the third day that 
sundown saw him enter the little valley where his camp was situated. 

Crossing the creek, he was not a little disturbed at seeing fresh Indian sign 
on the opposite side, which led in the direction of his lodge ; and his worst 
fears were realised when, on coming within sight of the little plateau where 
the conical top of his white lodge had always met his view, he saw nothing but 
a blackened mass strewing the ground, and the burnt ends of the poles which 
had once supported it. 

Squaws, animals, and peltry, all were gone—an Arapaho moccasin lying on 
the ground told him where. He neither fumed nor fretted, but throwing the 
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meat off his pack animal, and the saddle from his horse, he collected the 
blackened ends of the lodge poles and made a fire—led his beasts to water and 
hobbled them, threw a piece of buffalo meat upon the coals, squatted down 
before the fire, and lit his pipe. La Bonté was a true philosopher. Notwith- 
standing that his house, his squaws, his peltries, were gone “at one fell swoop,” 
the loss scarcely disturbed his equanimity ; and before the tobacco in his pipe 
was half smoked out, he had ceased to think of his misfortune. Certes, as he 
turned his apolla of tender loin, he sighed as he thought of the delicate 
manipulations with which his Shoshone squaw, Sah-qua-manish, was wont to 
beat to tenderness the toughest bull meat—and missed the tending care of 
Yute Chil-co-thé, or the “ reed that bends,” in patching the holes worn in his 
neatly fitting moccasins, the work of her nimble fingers. However, he ate and 
smoked, and smoked and ate, and slept none the worse for his mishap; 
thought, before he closed his eyes, a little of his lost wives, and more perhaps 
of the “ Bending Reed” than of Sah-qua-manish, or “she who runs with the 
stream,” drew his blanket tightly round him, felt his rifle handy to his grasp, 
and was speedily asleep. 

Whilst the tired mountaineer breathes heavily in his dream, careless and 
unconscious that a living soul is near, his mule on a sudden pricks her ears and 
stares into the gloom, whence a figure soon emerges, and with noiseless steps 
draws near the sleeping hunter. Taking one look at the slumbering form, the 
same figure approaches the fire and adds a log to the pile; which done. it 

nietly seats itself at the feet of the sleeper, and remains motionless as a statue. 
Towards morning the hunter awoke, and, rubbing his eyes, was astonished to 
feel the glowing warmth of the fire striking on his naked feet, which, in Indian 
fashion, were stretched towards it ; as by this time, he knew, the fire he left 
burning must long since have expired. Lazily raising himself on his elbow, 
he saw a figure sitting near it, witi: the back turned to him, which, although his 
exclamatory wagh was loud enough in all conscience, remained perfectly motion- 
less, until the trapper, rising, placed his hand upon the shoulder : then, turning 
lip its face; the features displayed to his wondering eye were those of Chil- 
co-thé, his Yuta wife. Yes, indeed, the “ reed that bends” had escaped from 
her Arapaho captors, and made her way back to her white husband, fasting and 
alone. 


Dr. Brooks has given some curious illustrations of the propensity of the 
Indians for gambling as exhibited in California, but Mr. Ruxton relates 
an instance which leaves all others previously published far behind it, in 
as much as the value of the stakes is concerned. A Sioux chieftain, after 
staking his bow, his club, and his robe, staked his scalp. He played and 
lost. The victor drew his knife and quickly removed his bloody prize. 
He had but one more stake of value to offer; but he did not hesitate. 
He offered his life against the other’s winnings. This time the Sioux 
won, and, plunging his knife into his adversary’s heart, he returned to 
his village, scalpless but revenged. 

Sad results of social conditions without law, without morals, without 
true religion. It is to be hoped that, with the progress of Anglo-American 
enterprise, which will be so much hastened by the Californian emigra- 
tion, that better times are in store for Red men and for trappers, and 
for their half-caste progeny. The Red man’s prospects are darkened by 
his love of gambling and fire-water, but in the Hudson Bay Company 
territories much has been done towards eradicating these vices, and for 
such as survive the beaver and the buffalo, it is to be hoped a better 
destiny yet remains than even peaceful hunting-grounds or fat cattle. 
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NEW ZEALAND COOKERY-BOOK. 
Cuaprer I. 


PuBLic attention, of late, has particularly directed to New Zealand ; 
and various accounts have been published of the manners and customs 
of its inhabitants ; it is, indeed, a country interesting alike to the phi- 
lanthropist and to the anthropophagist. 

But m all the books which have been written no mention has been 
a a literature ; this omission a happy accident has enabled us 
to supply. 

The ‘4 of a work, as has been very judiciously observed by a sagacious 
eritic, does not consist in its length; valuable commodities are packed in 
small parcels ; two-and-forty sixpences go to a guinea ;—the literature 
of a nation is not to be estimated by the quantity of its books, but 
their quality. . In this respect the literature of New Zealand stands alone; 
there has been only one work written in that language ; but that one is 
on the most important subject, as is admitted by the universal assent of 
Europe, that can engage the intellectual faculties of mankind in its 
civilised state. 

The proof of this lies in a cocoa-nut shell :— 

What is it that distinguishes man from all other animals ? 

The received distinctive characteristic of the animal man is, that he is 
“a cooking animal.” 

The French philosopher who hit on that felicitous definition. was, 
without question, a writer of great taste and discernment; but we are 
aware, that, there are some who prefer the description of a more modern 
observer who defines man as “an animal who has debts :”—but we will 
not dwell on the latter point, as possibly it might give rise to disa 
able reminiscences—especially when we take into account that Christmas 
— (surgit amari aliquid), are usually accompanied by Christmas 
We pass on, therefore, willingly, to the subject of New Zealand litera~ 
ture, and to the opinion of the giant of literature of our own country 
on the importance of the art of cookery to man. rol 

The Great Sage expressed an opinion (which immediately became ee 
in his own axiomatic way, that, “‘ A man, sir, who neglects his belly will 
neglect everything else ;’—meaning thereby, his religious and moral as 
well as his social duties ; a dictum which another doctor hardly less emi-' 
nent for his dictionary of dishes than the great lexicographer for’ his 
dictionary of phrases—and whose name of Kitchener is ee a 
priate to the present subject—has confirmed and illustrated ‘in his cele- 
brated work on the science of gustation. : 

The natives of New Zealand have considered the matter in the same 
light ; and the reader will; doubtless, smack his lips with antici 
delectation when he learns that the work which they have thought most 
worthy of their first literary effort is a “Cookery-Book.” 

It must be confessed that the sorts of viands on which this anti 
production treats are not such as are suited to European tastes; but, de 
gustibus non disputandum, &c. ‘ 

There is one circumstance, however, in considering this most interest- 
ing subject that must not be lost sight of; it is partly practical, partly 
April.—voL. LXXXV. NO. CCCXL. 2G 
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poetical, and considerably metaphysical ; and that is, the belief of these im- 
aginative aborignals that the strength, the courage, the powers of masti- 
cation, and other heroic qualities of the person eaten pass into that of the 
one who eats him ;—sim mane touching faith ! — illustrates the 
romantic imaginations of this interesting people! The philosophical 
reader will noe fail to observe, also, that the existence of this belief oa 
reason to the ethnological inquirer to surmise, that, by some means, the 
New Zealand people have become imbued with a portion of the ancient 
doctrine of metempsychosis ;—but the consideration of that point may form 
the subject of adistinct essay. Our present business is with cookery, and 

ially with the cookery of New Zealand. It is a subject that deserves 
to be diligently chewed and carefully digested, and the minytest par- 
ticulars concerning which cannct fail to be interesting to intelligent 
minds. 

The manner in which this ingenious work was discovered was as 
curious as the work itself ; and the following account of it is drawn up 
from the papers of the discoverer in his own handwriting, of the way in 
which it was brought about; and of the accidents by which the savoury 
ideas of the native genius of New Zealand were conveyed over the Pacific 
for the admiration of the British people. 


CuaprTer II. 


Docror O’Rxomsor, of the University of Dublin, a savant pro- 
foundly learned in the mysteries of the mathematics, and but moderately 
in the ways of the world, was on his way to the picturesque town of 
Boulogne. Boulogne is a town situate on the western coast of the 
northern part of France—a favoured spot, famous for its fish and freedom; 
and presenting advantages of position convenient to subscribers to rail- 
ways and others seeking retirement from the cares and vicissitudes of 
the world. One of the objects of the Doctor's journey was, as he stated 
amare A to his friends, to measure the height of Napoleon's column ;— 

is other reasons he did not mention. With this intent, he unostenta- 
tiously quitted Dublin, and without losing any time immersed himself in 
the mighty stream of human beings in London. There, for a while, 
he endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to solve the problem that perplexed him 
of making £0 Os. Od. equal to £356 6s. 8d. ; for it should be mentioned 
that ‘‘to oblige a friend” he had affixed his autograph to the back of a 
note of hand to that amount which had occasioned an affectionate mes- 
sage from her Majesty Queen Victoria to meet one of the judges ap- 
inted to inquire into such matters; an invitation which, from the 
Doctor's extreme modesty and bashfulness, he had made up his mind to 
decline. It was from the circumstance of his thoughts being exclusively 
engaged in the contemplation of this difficult point of practical mathe- 
matics—with its corollaries—that he made a practical Irish bull ; he 
stepped into the wrong ship ; and being wearied with thought and satu- 
rated with whiskey punch, he crept under a spare sail (“the little gib’) 
in a neglected cabin, and fell asleep. 

When he awoke late in the afternoon of the next day, and began to 
busy himself, as was his wont, in making inquiries respecting the objects 
which he saw around him, he ascertained to his astonishment, that, instead 
of being on his way across the channel, he was on his way across the 
globe ! ‘All supplications and remonstrances were in vain; the wind was 
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fair, and as fresh as the doctor was the evening before; the pilot had left 

the ship ; the captain would not go an inch out of his way for all the 

universities in Europe; declared that his boat, classically named the 

‘‘ Grampus” was as good a boat as ever swam on the Pacific; and that 
there was ne'er a South-Sea-whaler from the port of London—or from 
any other for that matter—that could come up with her, or that 
could hold her quantity of wind or blubber. As the doctor saw that it 
was of no use for him to blubber at his mishap (as he sup it, so short- 
sighted are mortals!) he just made the best of it, and philosophically sat 
down to drink grog with the captain. The captain was an admirable 
specimen of the British tar ; rough as a badger, hardy as a spike-nail, 
and always covered with a coat that resembled a tarpaulin. The 
Doctor, who was an etymologist as well as a mathematician, and a hunter 
after derivatives, set down in his note-book :—“ Tar” “ British Tar; an 
— animal, so called from being always covered with tar.” (See 
pitch. ) 

It is recommended to travellers always to a note-book; the Doc- 
tor, who was of an inquiring mind, and always ad it in his eye to make 
a fat book out of his voyage, contrived a repository for his observations 
from some spare leaves of an old log book in which he entered memo- 
randa of sights and occurrences rare and interesting. A few extracts 
from his journal may prove instructive :— 

April 22nd to May 22nd: sick (sic transit gloria, &c.) 

‘“‘ May 23rd: saw a piece of sea-weed. 

** May 24th: Latitude 0 deg. 53 min.; Longitude 20 deg. 19 min.; saw 
another piece of sea-weed. 

* May 25th: Lat. 0 deg. Omin. 0 sec. ; Long. 21 deg. 49 min. Did 
not see any sea-weed all day. (Precious hot.) | 

“ May 26th: Lat. 0 deg. 54min. ; Long. 22 deg. 31 min. Am gra- 
dually melting. 

‘“* May 27th: Lat. 2 deg. 20 min.; Long. 23 deg. 30 min. Saw steward 
drawing something from a cask for breakfast, which I thought was lamp- 
oil, into a gill measure ; steward said it was butter ; felt qualmish and 
went up on deck ; sun drove me down again into the cabin ; fell asleep and 
dreamed that I was in an oven and had been changed to melted butter. 

- “Mem:—Captain said something about ‘ sailing in the wind’s eye’ to- 
day ; origin of that metaphorical expression obscure ; difficult to picture 
to one’s self that the wind has an eye—(and why only one?); perhaps 
from Bolus, the god of winds, whence the French ‘ ceil,’ English ‘ eye :’ 
—mem: matter here for an essay. 

“ May 28th: Was prevailed on to taste a mess called by the sailors 
‘ Lobscouse’ (unde derivatur ?) ; wonder whether it resembles the ‘ black- 
broth’ of the Spartans? Declined finishing it.—The derivation of ‘ lob- 
scouse’ puzzles me.— 

. ** May 29: Had some ‘ twice-laid’ for dinner ; could not make out 
what it was composed of ; seemed to be odd ends of rope yarn chopped 
up ; shall think twice before I attempt it again. 

“May 30: Pea-soup for dinner as usual, flavoured with salt-pork ; 
mate said it was very good, only too much ‘ galley-pepper’ in it ;—looked 
in the captain’s M‘Culloch’s Dictionary, article ‘ pepper,’ but could not 
find any mention of the ‘galley’ sort: mem., to write to him to put it in 
his next edition ; to me it seemed of a mild sort in respect to pungency, 
but very gritty. 
2a 2 
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“May 3ist: Lat. 8 deg. 36 min.; Long. 27 deg. 28 min. ;—saw 
nothing all day.— Life on -ship rather monotonous. 

“June Ist: Violent thunder storm—very sudden; captain says there 
must be something wrong in the air (as there was no warning), for he is 
sure his barometer is correct ;—deluge of rain; lightning struck down 
man at the wheel ; great confusion ; sails making loud cracks ; captain 
said it was * blowing great guns; captain must be right, but didn’t see 
any; while there was what the captain called ‘a lull,’ he told the mate 
to call all hands up to ‘splice the main brace ;’ knew what splice meant 
from ‘plico’ (Latin), ‘to knit together ;’ whence the Dutch splifsen; 
was puzzled about brace at first, but conjectured it referred to one of the 
ropes ; asked the captain his opinion of the derivation of ¢ lull ;’ but being 
disturbed by the storm, I presume, he told me to go to a bad place, 
making use at the same time of a very shocking expression ; forgave him 
because his mind was troubled ; the sailors came to ‘splice the main 
brace’ quickly enough, but after they had drunk a dram of rum a-piece, 
instead of setting about the job, they stood idling about waiting for the 
captain’s orders. Just at this moment another blast of wind coming sud- 
denly on the ship, the sailors all bestirred themselves nimbly ; and the 
captain calling out to ‘haul on the main sheet,’ I, wishing to show that 
I was ready to do my part, immediately ran down the steps into m 
cabin and hauled up both the sheets off my bed, tho’ with great difficulty, 
for the ship rocked about in a dreadful manner. It seemed, however, 
that sailors don’t like a passenger to interfere, or that I had made some 
mistake, for the captain made use of another shocking expression more 
dreadful than the last, and d d me for a ‘ lubber.’ I instantly went 
down to my cabin to note down the epithet lubber which I suspect has a 

culiar meaning ; query lubber from AwByrwp contumelioscus: mem. 
ob., looby ; search for derivation when I have leisure. 

“ When the storm was over, the mate, who was a pleasant and facetious 
person, and who knew that I kept a journal, had the goodness to explain 
to me the manner of manceuvring the ship during the storm, which, as it 
might be useful to future navigators, I took down very carefully from 
his dictation. 

“Tt seems that the wind blew in violent squalls from the sow-sow- 
th’east, and took the vessel on the fore-quarter abaft the binnacle ; (the 
binnacle is the place where the compass is placed by which the ship is 
steered); the man at the wheel (that is the sailor who steers the ship) 
put the helm hard a-weather which brought her stern round to the sea, 
and the storm stay-sail was spread on the fore top-mast and kept full. 
At the same time the studding-sails were set to bring the ship to the 
wind, and all hands were called forrard to give a pull to the main-sheet. 
But all this would not do to keep the vessel right, and so the captain, 
who was an experienced seaman, had the main-top-mast shipped on the 
mizzen-boom, while the fore-top-sail was clewed up to the main rigging 
so as to make the vessel snug. In this way she lay in the trough of the 
sea so as to receive the force of the waves on her stern, which was her 
broadest and strongest part ; but the wind coming on to blow from the 
nor-nor-west, as well as from the sow-sow-th’east and from other quarters, 
the captain determined on wearing the ship so as to keep her head to the 
wind, and the helm being lashed accordingly so as to secure its being m 
the proper place, the mizen-top-sail was shaken out to steady the ship; 
but the Vinlinios of the gale increasing, the captain set the mizzen-gib, 
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and with this and the main-royal-fore-top-mast-sk » which stood | 
well, the ship worked ae es this wh ter of time 
the man at the wheel was struck down by a thunderbolt, which precipi- 
tated him with such violence down the fore-hatch-way, that he lay there 
for a considerable time in a very senseless state. The wind now blew 
furiously from all points of the compass, and all the sails would have 
been instantly blown from the masts if it had not been for the equal 
ure of the. wind on all sides which kept them in their places. MF 
hile the captain was considering what was best to be done in such aie 
an awful state of things, the carpenter called out from the cross-trees, THAT 
where he had gone to sound the well, that the ship had sprung a leak, Wii 
and that there was four feet water in the caboose. The bosun swore Widae a 
that we should all go to Davy’s locker (a phrase in use among seafaring HEL 
persons to signify the bottom of the sea, although it is difficilt to con- \ 1] 
the derivation of the expression). In this time of extremity, when hi 
the ship was half submerged beneath the roaring waters with its stern BE Ba 
uppermost, expecting every moment to be capsized, the captain conceived i} if 
a bold idea, and he instantly called out through his speaking-trumpet, | 
which he held in one hand, having a glass of grog in the other, to make 
fast the bowsprit by the puttock-shrouds of the cross-jack so as to keep | f 
the vessel steady ; on which she immediately righted, to the unspeakable i a 
| 
! 
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satisfaction of the ship’s company.. We now handed her foresail,-and 
kept her broadside to the wind, so as to bear the brunt of the gale on 
her lee-quarter. It was to this admirable manceuvre that the safety of 
the ship and the lives of the crew, and of the passenger—namely, myself 
—was mainly owing ; and in order to mark my sense of our captain’s ex- 
traordinary seamanship I signified to him, in a round robin, my intention, 
on my return to Europe, to present him with a copy of my large work | 
on the etymologies of the unknown Coptick dialects in 2 vols. folio as We 
abridged from the original edition ; for which he expressed his grateful WEEE 
sense of satisfaction promising me that he would always carry them | 
about with him as ballast in all his future voyages. 7 
“ The rest of our passage was undisturbed by any accident, and on the 
24th October of the same year, having found a suitable anchoring- , 
place, with a hard rocky bottom, not likely to give way, and being 
secured in the midst of coral reefs, the sails were unfurled and we | 
dropped our anchor from the stern, accompanied by the cheers of all on 


“It is impossible to describe the delight which I felt on setting my foot, Ht f 
which immediately sunk up to my knees in mud (so rich and fertile is Mt 
the soil) on the shore of New Zealand.—And thus it was that I found TEE 
myself standing on my head in relation to the inhabitants of the northern aig a 
tide of the globe, being prevented from falling off by that principle, the A 
attraction of gravity, which Newton supposed he had discovered, and Tere 
the effect of which we all of us experience in a variety of ways to our 

very great convenience, and sometimes to the contrary, every day.” 


cs o Ciceboe ed 


CuapTer III. 


Tue concluding sentence of the preceding chapter ends that part of 
the worthy Doctor's journal which admitted of being given in its original 
purity in the first person.—And thus, in continuation of his adventure, 
we may observe, aber haying been duly seasoned with salt without and 
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with rum and water within, did he become the instrument of solving a 
problem far more interesting than any in fluxions—that is of fluxions 
mathematical—namely, whether the New Zealanders, who were known 
to enjoy the use of clubs and hatchets in curious variety, with which they 
made very intelligible marks on each other's visages, possessed also a 
written literature in any way analogous to that produced by those not 
less dangerous weapons, pens, ink, and paper. 

The present discovery, now for the first time communicated to the 
public, proves that they do possess a literature of their own, and that 
they may be literally denominated a literary people; and, more than 
that, they are far advanced in a knowledge of that sublime art the 
progress in which is justly regarded as the test of civilised nations.— 
The manuscripts from which these anthropophagistic receipts are trans- 
lated are, indeed, of the most primitive description, consisting of a series 
of oyster-shells on which the words of wisdom are graven ;—resemblin 
in that particular of disconnectedness the leaves of the ancient Sibyls 
(which _— be emphatically denominated light literature), so far as their 
ideal prophecies can be compared with Udeal precepts.—The latter, 
moreover, possess the advantage of not being liable to be blown away 
by the wind, and in that respect are, intrinsically as well as metaphorically 
preferable to the fashionable literature of the day, which is at the mercy 
of the capricious breath of popular favour. 

A short and pathetic preface informs the reader that the brief hints 
and instructions respecting the New Zealand “Cuisine” contained in the 
present oystershells, were written with the tooth of a shark that had 
eaten up all the author's surviving relations ; his father and mother had 
been devoured, previously, by a neighbouring chief ; and he (the author) 
had eaten up the chief and the shark ;\so that, as he says in the poetical 
language of his people, “ ooly dooly willy wally, wow,” “my own inside 
is my enemy’s sepulchre!” 

But it is time to describe the conversation which took place between 
the Dublin philosopher and the New Zealand Ude on things in general, 
and on eating in particular. 

The Doctor, it is necessary to premise, had made his way into the in- 
terior of the island, through tangled fern and brushwood among which 
he lost: himself for several weeks, and was forced to subsist on such grubs 
and roots as he chanced to find. Fortunately, he found himself again 
near the sea-shore ; but he emerged from the depths of the forests a 
living skeleton ; it was well for himself, perhaps, that it was so ; for pe 
viously his person had presented an appearance of plumpness which 
might have been dangerously appetising among so excitable a population. 
Holding up a branch of a tree to signify his abstemious intentions, he 
porary Be a solitary sort of wigwam near the coast, in which was seated 
a native of the island, presenting to view that capacious cast of forehead 
and amplitude of mouth which indicated at once his superiority of intel- 
lect and powers of mastication. The inhabitant of New Zealand, who 
rejoiced in the name of Pummereboo, which signifies “the great eater,” 
was startled at first at the extreme thinness of the stranger; but being 
in good-humour (having just dined on a friend), he received the miserable 
unknown kindly ; spread a mat for him to recline on ; and, after having 
offered him the remains of his dinner, which the Doctor examined curi- 
ously, the two endeavoured to enter into conversation. But this they 
found impossible, for the reason that neither understood the other's lan- 
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; but after a time, by repeated endeavours, they mutually taught 
each other sufficient of their respective mother-tongues to cane them 
to communicate their ideas; and the following colloquy took place 
between the savage and the mathematician :— 

The native began— 

“‘ Why you come to dis place? You no hab noting to eat in your 
own country ?” 

Doctor—* Not always; and, when there is plenty, it is not always easy 
to get it.” 

“* Why dat?” 

“It is owing to our state of over-population:—but I was going to 
observe that I came here, as I may say, by accident ;—the fact is, 1 got 
into the wrong ship ?” 

‘** What you eat in your ship ?” 

“‘ We had no great variety ; we lived principally on hard bread and 
salt-junk.” 

* What him salt-junk ?” 

* Salt-junk ? why—pork and beef dried and salted.” 

*€ You hab pickled head ?” 

“I don’t remember any heads turning up; there were a few pig’s 
cheeks.” 

* You hab pig in your country ?” 

“ Plenty of hogs of all sorts.” 

** What him hog eat ?” 

“Everything ; corn and vegetables—and meat ; chesnuts—acorns ; 
—nothing comes amiss to him ; he is a devourer of all things eatable— 
fish—flesh—and fowl.” 

‘And when he eat eberyting den you eat him ?” 

“Wedo; Iam rather partial to a loin of pork myself; and hams 
with us are considered delicacies.” 

** And dere you stop ?” 

“‘ How—stop ?” 

“De bread grow and you eat him, and you say, dat good ; and de 
cock and de hen, you eat him too, and you say dat good; and de hog eat 
eberyting and den you eat him, and you say dat berry good; why you 
stop there? Why you no eat de animal what eat de hog ? What dib- 
berence is him tween de two sorts of hogs? Why you eat one sort of 
hog and not toder ?” 

‘In that case we should eat one another !” 8) 

; : Why not? What you do wid your enemies what you kill in 
ght ?” 

“We bury them in the ground?” 

* You no bake ’em ?” 

*¢ We never bake’em ; and we never eat them—that is to say in a cor- 
poreal sense, although I must admit that, metaphorically, we do devour 
one another.” 

‘You say you not always hab someting to eat in your own country, 
and you say you no eat your enemies what you kill in fight? What for 
wad What’ good’ do your enemy to bury him? Great good to you to 
eat him.” 

The Doctor was embarrassed for the moment ; and did not know wha 
answer to give to this philanthropic question. ‘The native, by an in- 
genious process of inductive reasoning, on the Socratic system, had 
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forced him to admit that the Europeans did not scruple to eat the hog, 
an animal which is a general devourer of all things, and also, that 
between the animal man, and the hog properly so called, it was difficult, 
sometimes, to make a satisfactory distinction ; moreover, the Doctor had 
avowed his own partiality for pig-meat; and, as the New Zealander very 
forcibly argued, if you eat the one sort of hog why not eat the other ? 
Why such an undiscriminating devourer of food as man is should stop in 
the devouring series, and hesitate to make food of the animal which, like 
the hog, feeds on almost everything that comes in its way, puzzled the 
Doctor to explain. He could only say, that it was so; that each nation 
had its customs ; that there were prejudices against the practice in his 
own country which the inhabitants could not overcome. While he re- 
a these thoughts, the native, who saw his perplexity, answered for 

m: 

“ Me know why you no eat him.” 

** Why ?” exclaimed the Doctor. 

“« Because,”’ replied the native, “ you no know how to cook him! You 
no hab wise men in your country to tell how to make dem nice to eat.” 

“We have had wise men in our country who have written cookery- 
books,”’ replied the Doctor; “but they have never thought of giving 
directions for the cooking of one another. We regard the man who 
invents a new sauce in our country as a benefactor of the human species, 
and as a great man.” 

“ Den me great man in your country!” exclaimed Pummereboo with 
enthusiasm. “Me hab write what you call ‘book’ to teach people to be 
more wise and more happy; to make deir minds more pleased, and deir 
bodies more fatter. Me hab done it !” 

“ Is it possible,” said the Doctor with surprise, “ that in this distant part 
of the globe, and among a people supposed to be addicted more to eating 
one another than to literature, there should exist an author! and that 
author a writer on the sublime art of cookery !” 

“Me am dat autor! Me it is that was write what you call him 
cookery-book ; Me him !” 

The Doctor eagerly requested a sight of the precious manuscript ; the 
native promised that he should be permitted to peruse the whole of his 
peptic precepts for the benefit of the human race; and, after the expres- 
sion of suitable acknowledgments on the part of the Doctor, the dialogue 
was continued :— 

Pummereboo—“ You say you hab too many people in your country ?” 

Doctor—* Some of our political economists have pointed out that one 
of the evils, in addition to the evil of over-production under which we 
are labouring, is over-population.” 

“ Dat is too many people and too much food ?” 

“ Just so.” 

*“ But de people do not get de food for all dat ?” 

* Not all of them.” 

“ What people do den who no get food ?” 

“They die ; that is, they are starved to death.” 

* Me no understand ; you say too many people and too much food, and 
den you say, people no get food ;—me no understand. Hab great many 
piccaninny in your country ?” 

“Yes; a great many.” 


“What you do wid dem ?” 
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“ A large number are cnelnyed in the factories.” 

“Dey berry happy dere? Dey sing, and laugh, and play; and eat 
fruit, cocoa-nut, yam, and nice tings ?” 

“IT am sorry to say that the children who work in the factories are 
not particularly happy; as to play, they have no time to play ; and they 
are too tired after their day’s work to sing ; and they seldom laugh ; 
and, with respect to eating, they cannot always get enough to eat ; but 
they are taught by pious people to bear the mar om of “their lot here in 
order that they may be the happier hereafter.” 

“Me no understand ; me tink it better to hab little more happiness 
here in meantime.” 

* But,” said the Doctor, “ it is impressed on them from their earliest 
days that this life is a life of suffering.” 

** What de use den for dem to lib at all ?” 

The Doctor was silent, and the native continued :-— 

‘If people too many in your country; and if de leetel children you 
call factory berry unhappy—no play, no laugh, no sing—why you no 
kill ’em and eat ‘em? Den dey shall be no more unhappy because dey 
shall be dead, and you shall have more to eat for de oders ?” 

The Doctor was struck with this novel view of the case, the suggestion 
of an unsophisticated mind; but, although he found it difficult to refute 
the reasoning of the savage, he felt an invincible repugnance to sympa- 
thise with his tastes. With the view of making a diversion, and for 
laying the foundation for some moral and civilised observations, he asked 
his host “if he was-fond of children ?” 

The New Zealander replied with a curious expression of countenance, 
patting his stomach at the same time : 

“Oh! yes—me berry fond of children !” 

This reply had so dubious an import that the Doctor forbore to question 
the lover of children further on the subject. To turn the conversation 
he asked his black friend, “if he had ever met with the inhabitants of 
other countries besides England ?” 

Pummereboo replied that he had; but that he had never had any 
experience of them while “ alive.” 

This answer was suspicious ; but the Doctor, thinking perhaps that he 
did not accurately comprehend the question, inquired : 

“ And, so far as your experience has gone, which nation do you 
prefer ¢” ) 

With a smile of ineffable gusto, the native replied : 

“De English! Dey de fattest !” 

There was something so intensely affectionate in the expression of the 
native’s mouth as he made this avowal, that the Doctor gave an involun- 
tary start, and gazed deprecatingly at Pummereboo’s grinders! Whe- 
ther it was that the New Zealander understood the white man’s glance 
and wished to dissipate his apprehensions—for the poor Doctor was 
miserably thin;—or that, with the pardonable pride of an author, he 
wished to make known to the foreigner the merit of his literary produc- 
tions, it is impossible to say, but at this point of the conversation he 
abruptly rose trom his mat, and taking his white friend by the hand 
lifted him up. Thus holding him in his friendly grasp, he led him to 
a retired spot where four posts inserted in the ground supported a roof 

of native grass. The Doctor, who was not aware of the precise nature of 
the native’s intentions, seeing a quantity of oyster-shells strewed on the 
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und, was alarmed lest his ee friend might take it into 

is head to exercise his culinary skill on his, the Doctor’s, own person, 
and that he was to be served up, perhaps, with oyster-sauce! Being 
averse to such an illustration of social ostracism, he hesitated to enter ; 
but Pummereboo presently removed his fears by explaining to the white 
man that this was his “ thinking-house ;" and that the oyster-shells 
which he saw constituted the pages of the cookery-book which the New 
Zealand author had composed. 

It is impossible to describe the emotions of the worthy Doctor as he 
beheld before his eyes the actual manuscripts, the existence of which he 
could not have imagined. Not greater pleasure does the bibliomanist 
feel in contemplating a veritable Caxton! Not greater satisfaction 
does the book-worm enjoy when he cheats—or flatters himself that he 
cheats—the second-hand dealer out of a chance rare volume at a book- 
stall! What words, then, can describe the Doctor’s rapture when the 

nerous Pummereboo, partly from his desire, doubtless, to do good to 
all mankind by diffusing the light of his knowledge amongst them, and 
partly, it may be, from the desire that the fame of his works should be 
spread throughout distant regions—who, I say, shall describe the 
Doctor's rapture when the antipodean author presented him with the 
copyright of his work and the oyster-shell manuscripts into the bargain. 

Possessed of this treasure, the Doctor's only desire now was to get 
away :—the native might change his mind; the Doctor might get 
fatter ; there was no knowing what might happen if his visit were pro- 
longed. His host did not oppose his going ; and so, after mutual ex- 
pressions of regard, they parted ; Pummereboo happy in the pride and 
consciousness of authorship ; and the, Doctor happy that his epicurean 
friend had not eaten him in the excess of his affection. 

The following extracts will give some idea of the work which is 
about to be laid before the public by a fashionable publisher (in 3 vols., 
post octavo, of course), for the benefit of Dr. O’Rhomboid’s family :— 


Cuapter IV. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE “ NEW ZEALAND COOKERY-BOOK.” 
BY PUMMEREBCO. 


Translated from the Original Manuscript, by Dionystus O’'Ruompoip, AD. RO. LL. 
SOR. TOF, CH. A. P. 


ALL nature is devouring ; bird eats bird; fish eats fish; pig eats pig; 
man eats man; and Time devours all things. 

But be not cruel, my brethren, as the white men are who sacrifice 
everything to their ferocious appetites; who cut up their fish alive to 
make them crisp; who boil their lobsters alive to save themselves trouble ; 
who swallow oysters alive because they are then the fresher; who torture 
their geese before hot fires, and deprive them of water, in order to make 
their livers grow big to make savoury pies of ; who bleed their young 
cows slowly to death to make their flesh the whiter; who skin their eels 
alive and lee that it doesn’t hurt them, because they are used to it ; 
who hunt hares and little animals with savage dogs to death for the plea- 
sure of the chase; and who kill with guns all sorts of little animals and 
innocent birds, not for their food, but for the mere gratification of their 
slaughter. Do not, I say, be thus cruel as the white men are, nor slay 




















one another wantonly; and, when you devour your enemies at your 
banquets, do not be immoderate in your feeding, like the elder men who 
are ibed to us as assembling together to see who can devour most 
flesh and fastest in the great city of the English; but eat calmly, and 
with temperance and moderation; remembering always that there are 
others besides yourselves who want to eat also; and that it is a sign of a 
greedy and ungenerous mind to desire to keep all the daintiest bits for 
ae Remember, while you eat, that you yourselves may some day 
eaten. 

With these exhortations, I proceed to unfold to you the mystery of 
Cookery, in order that — yet unborn may derive wisdom from 
my counsels, and by studying my precepts may become wiser and fatter 
men. 

Each meat has it’s season; fowls are good in summer, for then 
have been fattened with caterpillars: caterpillars are nicest in the spring- 
time, for then the leaves are the most delicate; fish are finest according 
to the seasons; the hog is best at the beginning of the winter season, 
after he has become fattened with yams and cocoa-nuts; the white man 
may be eaten at all times of the year, if in good condition. 


BAKED PIG. 


Take a fat pig that has been well fed on ripe yams for three weeks 
at least before im is killed; kill him kindly; scrape him; clean the 
inside well ; stuff with cocoa-nuts. Have your oven ready and your 
stones hot in a good fire ; let the hole in which you put your pig be 
two feet deep at the least. Lay in the hot stones quickly, and lose no 
time in placing your pig in it lest the stones cool ; in which case your 
meat, instead of being crisp and succulent, will be limp and flabby. Cover 
with yam leaves, and fill in close with good mould. 


BAKED YOUNG WOMAN. 
Same as pig; only take the better care that your fire be brisk and 
your oven well heated. If not overdone, will warm up again next day 
and be as good as at first. 


ROASTED BOW-WOW. 
The dog bakes not amiss; but is better roasted in contact with the 


air, this sort of meat often running coarse. Always remember that a 
female dog is never served up before persons of taste or quality. 


DOG-TAIL souP.* 
Six tails will make a large cocoa-nut shell of soup; take care to divide 
them at the joints; lay them to soak in warm water ; season with onions 
and black pepper. 


* The Irish make the best broth ; it is common to call them in their own 
country, “a broth of a boy.” 


STEWED PUPPIES. 


Puppies are insipid without great care. Cut off their heads and tails, 
and oH them in cocoa-nut shell with onions and sage, and let them stew 
four hours. Serve up with baked yams. 
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MINCED MAID. 


These require care in the handling and in the dressing, as they are 
very delicate. Chop fine with parsley and sweet herbs, and serve up 
hot. 


OLD MAID. 


Old maids are not recommended, as they are apt to be tough, but they 
will sometimes do when the others are not to be had; but they must not 
be too old, and they require a rich sauce to make them palatable; mint 
sauce is the best. 


WIDOW BARBACUED. 


These, when young, are sometimes much sought after, but they are not 
always worth the troubling of dressing. The best way is to expose 
them to a brisk fire, and eat them while they are hot; for if they are 
allowed to cool they are apt to grow mawkish. Don't spare spice. 


BOILED MISSIONARY. 


This is a favourite dish, and may be eaten at all times of the year, as 
they generally contrive to keep themselves in good condition. Boil them 
slowly over a moderate fire, and, if very fat, skim frequently. Serve up 
with mashed yams carefully peppered.—Cold boiled missionary makes a 
good side dish, and is always welcome. 


PICKLED HEAD. 


This may be called a national dish; but native heads are more used for 
ornament than for eating. Mind you make the pickle strong, or the head 
will not keep. 

YANKEE BAKED. 

The Americans eat best baked, but they must be well cleansed of 
tobacco juice before dressing, or they are apt to disagree. Take care when 
you roast them to avoid a spit. 


FRENCHMAN FRICASSEED. 

It is usual to fricassee a Frenchman, which is the best way, as by 
dividing him you can select the best pieces for dressing, taking care to 
throw aside the portions that are snuffy. At the best, however, they make 
but poor eating any way, and are scarcely worth the cooking, on account 
of their being for the most part so bony. 


DUTCHMEN. 


Some few Dutchmen have been caught, but they are generally too 
rank for eating, except by the common people. A young Dutchman, 
however, dried and salted, and properly smoked with the wood of the 
fern-root, is almost as good a relish as a red-herring. 


ENGLISHMAN ROASTED. 

The English should be always roasted, and, from their coming to us 

generally well fed on cleanly viands, they are delicious eating ; their 

nature, however, is such that they will not bear to be basted ; so that the 

best way is to put them before the fire and let them alone, only oeee 
them occasionally, so that all sides may be done alike. An Engli 

young lady, when well dressed, is the handsomest dish that can be set 
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before a chief ; they require neither sauce nor spice to help their flavour, 
but are best “au naturel.” 


DEVILLED LAWYER. 


Very few of these have been tried ; they are common in Europe, but 
here they are rare; and it is more on account of their scarcity than their 
fitness for eating that attempts have been made to render them palatable ; 
but what they are most fit for is to be made a devil of, to which they 
readily lend themselves. The only way to treat them is to soak them 
well in boiling water, then dry them in a hot oven, and broil them 
over a sharp fire; they must then be well-peppered and made a devil of ; 
but in this state it is impossible to digest them, as, indeed, it is in every 
other way that has been tried, for all those who have happened to taste 
them have, invariably, been disordered in their and bowels; 
which in numerous cases has been followed by great exhaustion, poverty 
of blood, painful cramps, convulsions, ioliod deen syncope, and death. 
All prudent persons, therefore, will do well to avoid them. 


SHARKS. 


Proceed as for lawyers; it is a coarse and unwholesome dish, but not 
productive of the evil consequences of the other ; the English people use 
the same term indiscriminately for both species, but they ma i 
be distinguished from the teeth of the shark being visible before he gives 
his bite, but the teeth of the lawyer are concealed; the English people 
say, however, that the bite of the one is not less fktal than the bite of 
the other, and that, when once they get you between their jaws, they 
never let you go in either case before they weed stripped you of all your 
substance, clean to the bones. 


ENGLISH AUTHOR STEWED. 


That species of the English people known by the name of “ Authors” 
are represented as always being in a stew in their own country, which 
is the reason, most likely, of their always being recommended to be 
treated that way here. The good ones are ee and for 
the most part they are miserable objects, with a remarkable propensity 
to be seedy, and are seldom worth the picking. From their scarcely 
ever getting a good meal of victuals, and being generally deprived of 
air and sleep, they are usually in a state so emaciated that they have 
not an ounce of flesh on their bones. In their own country they are 
thought nothing of, and are never eaten, and they usually die soon of 
their own accord, when, in some cases, they are buried in the Great Na- 
tional Cemetery, where they are allowed to lie very comfortably and 
without being disturbed—to compensate them, as is conjectured, for the 
discomforts and privations which they have endured during their life- 
time ;—although our cunning men are at a loss to rstand the 
benefit, to them, of being so cared for. For my own part, I think it 
would be wiser to give them good wholesome victuals while living, so 
as to enable them to work better and to write better books, instead of 
putting bigy stones with black marks over their graves when they are 
dead.—But, after all, the English are a great people ; they make the 
best knives and the best hatchets; and their women are the whitest 
and the tenderest, and their men are the fattest ; and of all nations best 
bear being roasted. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PAIR OF TOP-BOOTS. 
XIV. 


Tuer commanding officer of the corps to which Captain Devereux 
pees 2 was Lieutenant-Colonel Bobtail, an officer who has since ap- 
ared before the public, not for distinguished and gallant service in 
ndia or elsewhere, but as the inventor and designer of those lovely 
ramoneur helmets, as well as the ludicrous coatees—a cross between a 
garcon’s jacket and a circus man’s coat—which now the figures of 
“the heavys,” and as the form of the gallant officer himself very much 
resembled that attributed to god Bacchus in heathen mythology, or 
to that questionable gentleman the flying Dutchman, we naturally sup- 
our readers will arrive at a like conclusion with ourselves, and sa 
that in his selection of uniform, as far as he was individually concern 
he did not exhibit that taste for appearance for which the Whitehall 
directors had given him credit when they constituted him the military 
dictator of dress. 

The gallant colonel's father was a Brixton attorney, who had raised him- 
self and his fortune to some extent by quill-driving and litigation, and the 
father thought he was perpetuating his family name and renown by 
placing his son in a crack cavalry corps, and that, if he gave him a good 
allowance wherewith to entertain an aristocratic acquaintance, the said 
acquaintance would forget his low birth in his good dinners; but, though cir- 
cumstances and elegant society had to a certain degree tutored the gallant 
colonel in the ways and conduct of gentlemen, an observer, did he give 
himself the trouble, might have easily perceived the low meanness and 
pettifogging asperity of the Brixton attorney tussling through the polished 
exterior ; and this caused the colonel to be' anything but respected by his 
officers. Asperius nihil est humili cum surgit in altum. The major was 
a rough diamond, one of those men whom the late Theodore Hook used 
to liken to a pine-apple, “‘ rough without but rich within ;” and if he was 
allowed to pursue the even tenor of his way, drink his bottle of port every 
day, and now and then perpetrate a shocking pun, he cared not for man, 
woman, or child ; and when in command was voted by officers and men 
‘‘a trump,” something like that creature in civilian life they call “a 
good fellow ;” meaning a quiet, inoffensive, good-tempered, lethargic 
man, with not two ideas of his own in his head. 

The next officer was Captain O’Driscoll, an old and brave campaigner, 
who had exchanged from the Scotch Greys, having led the right 
squadron of that distinguished corps at the gallant, decisive, and ever- 
memorable charge at the battle of Waterloo. It was to O’Driscoll 
then that Devereux applied to act as his friend in case Mr. Macgillicuddy 
should demand satisfaction. 

‘« Bad luck to him !” replied O’Driscoll, when he heard the state of affairs. 
‘€ A dirty mean ruffian. Didn’t I know Mrs. Macgillicuddy, with all her 
fine airs, selling ropes and rags at one of those shops !—faith, and what do 
you call them—them wid the black dolls afore them, ay! down at Kings- 
town there, or rather her father, a commissioner, or commissariat, or what- 
not, And as for old Macgillicuddy, och! and sure don’t I recollect him a 
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quarter-session hack, ready to take up wid any dirty brief, or serve an 
blackguard latitat? Why, it makes a blood Wat to zhink his son sh 
dare to speak to a friend and brother officer of mi own. The old thief ! 
he wouldn’t even join their mess—the father I mean—on the circuit, and 
swore he couldn’t afford it. Bad cess, says Ito the Irishman that can’t 
afford any thing in the world. Talk of your army messes for fun, 
Away to the devil wid them when com to the rollicking legal ones 
of fifty 70 ago ; faith, there was fun then, and fighting, and singing, 
and drinking. Hoorush! wasn’t there mi boys? However, Harry, you 
have a friend in me whenever you want one, and I’ll just step over and tell 
that devil’s pup, Mr. Conner, jist to oil the locks of my respected friends 
and mould a few pills ; it is best to be prepared, the dirty mean rufiian, 
to want to fighta gentleman. Bad cess to him !” 


XV. 


“‘ Mr. Ignatius Macgillicuddy,” announced a servant, entering Deve- 
reux’s room. 

“Your servant, sir,” said Mr. Macgillicuddy. ‘ I am come, sir, relative 
to a serious and painful subject, sir. You, sir, have taken advantage of 
the innocence, sir, of my sister, and have, sir, trepanned her heart, sir ; 
she is always talking about you, sir; she is an affectionate sister, sir; a 
dutiful daughter, sir ; and now, sir, I wish to know your intentions ?” 

“ To-morrow, if, possible, to hunt with the Kildare hounds,” replied 
Devereux, bowing low. 

“Sir! you are not going to play off your jests on me—no sir. I shall 
have satisfaction, sir; | will, sir. We will fight, sir, and if you dareshield 
yourself under the mutiny act, sir, I shall post you, sir, I shall horsewhip 

ou, sir, I—” 
a Stop—I am not going to shield myself under the mutiny act,” inter- 
rupted Devereux, in mild accents, “but I don’t think you will horsewhip 
me, at least, not this year.” 

Macgillicuddy eyed him. Devereux stood six feet, was strong and 
muscular in proportion ; besides, the fact of his being the pet pupil of 
Spring and Burns and his fistic qualities, had already reached the city of 
Dublin; so the enraged brother thought, this time, discretion would be 
the best part of valour. 

“ But I will have satisfaction, sir,” said Macgillicuddy. 

“ Certainly.” 

*‘ In the Phanix, sir.” 

“In the Phoenix.” 

At four in the morning, sir; (aside) I shall have a writ out against 
me at six. Curse it, why don’t he settle the matter by paying my bill 
and marrying my sister.” 

*¢ At four.”’ 

‘Mr. O’Terence is my second, sir. 

“Captain O’ Driscoll mine, sir. "es 

“ Good morning, sir—four, sir—in the Phanix,” said Macgillicuddy as 
he retired. 

*‘ Good morning, sir—four—in the Phoenix.” 
“The Irish are a curious race, and certainly it is not one of their least 
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i jarities to ip &@ man into matrimony,” soliloqui 

Solel, aid deae adiied kak eisurely over to O’Driscoll’s x tthe * 

The night before the duel must be one of painful anxiety to the 

ight-mi man. It is that period when he beholds the earth and 

he holds dear fading from his view; perhaps, ere another sun has 
set he will have left the cares, and joys, and bright scenes of this 
world for ever. Then the past memories of childhood—innocence—home 
—mother—his faults—his transgressions—all come crowding, as the 
spring-tide, upon his “ bitter fancy.” 

Devereux penned a farewell letter to his mother, breathing in every 
line of filial affection. 

It was four o'clock on a dismal December morning that Devereux 
was aroused from his slumbers, and shown up to the dreary, cold, almost 
dark room of Captain O’Driscoll. Two cups of coffee, a brace of 
= and a bottle of Cognac, stood on the clothless table. The snow 

ept beating in at the window, and the sentry’s muffled tramp only added 
to the monotony of the scene. 

“The top of the morning to you, Harry, mi boy,” said O’Driscoll. 
“‘ A cup of coffee and a liqueur-glass of burnt brandy to quiet the nerves. 
Faix, and I forgot to tell ye not to smoke a cigar last night. Hold out your 
arm. Ay, that will do—pretty firm. Now, mi boy, listen, Harry—whisper 
-—I'm about to give you some good advice—thesame advice Major MaeDo- 
nald gave me when id fought little Davidson of the Buffs. Maybe, Harry, 
you have heard of putting your feet at right angles, and bearing your 
right foot on your antagonist’s heart ; maybe you have heard of bringing 
up your pistol from your knee and resting your elbow on your hip. All 
schoolboy nonsense—all balderdash. No, Harry, raise your arm steady, 
fire low, and keep your body firm—and may the devil guide your ball to 
the fifth rib—the toe ain’t far off then. Faith, I dare say you think 
me a cannibal or a heathen to talk so of life and death, but jist let a boy 
maintain the bloody argument, 

And down the throats of their fellow men 

Thrust the draught never drunk again, 
and then, mi boy, a fig for your sorrow, or fear, or pity. Ah, Harry! 
I fleshed my maiden sword at Badajoz. I was in the ‘feet’ then—ah, 
1812—ay, and any one who has seen the horrors of that siege by an 
infuriated, half-starved, half-drunken soldiery, will think but little after 
of blood, and life and death. I saw scenes I will not pollute my tongue 
with telling you. I saw—however, Harry, never mind—may Heaven 
forfend you, mi boy, from ever seeing a town given up to pillage! Oh, 
horror! the scenes !—why—but hark ! there’s the hack jingle. Come, 
Harry, on with yer coat, mi boy—it is cold.” 

The snow fell in lazy idle flakes, as if hardly awake yet, and froze 
wherever it stopped. The wind howled and whistled round the gable 
ends; the sentries growled out their “ All’s well,” which was taken up till 
lost in the distance ; and the carman whistled and swore, and thought 
the five minutes Devereux and his friend delayed a good half-hour. On 
the road to the Park by the bridge-side might have been seen a party 
of beggars sleeping together, gathering warmth from their own bodies; 
while a crowd of rustics—secret as the meeting was supposed to be 
—were bending their steps to the scene of action, to see one or the other 


“die game.” 
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~ Mr. tee and his second were already on the ground. Mr. 
Michael O’Terence had inherited a from his father, which, by 
the usual Hibernian process of keeping a pack of hounds, a large stud 
of horses, afew racers, an open house, unexceptionable good wine, and 
unlimited cards, he managed to run through in something like three 
years, and he was now—some fourteen years after his “ smash”—a well- 
meaning, -natured, whisky-drinking, liverless Irishman, with a 
red-pimpled countenance, small twinkling eyes, and the “lamp of whose 
nose,” in the words of a facetious writer, “had never gone out.” He 
was dressed in the shabby-genteel style: an old, well-brushed, well- 
watered, napless hat, with a piece of black crape, for the double pu 

of hiding the age and grease, as well as keeping it together. A claret- 
coloured surtout, much the worse for wear; a black satin cravat, light 
purple from use; shirt, doubtful; trousers strapped tight ; boots not clean, 
finished the person of Mr. O’Terence. 

** No chance of settling little matter, eh ?” inquired O’Terence ; “two 
fine men—going to fight—d—n fine girl—partial to the gallant and 
honourable captain —fine old family, the Macgillicuddys—descended from 
the third cousin of Brian Borhoime, in the female line—no apology ?” 

‘“‘ None—pedigree doubtful,” insinuated O’Driscoll. ‘ Usual distance 
—twelve paces.” 

The signal was dropped. The sharp snap of both pistols sounded 
through the clear air ; Macgillicuddy’s ball whizzed close past the ear of 
Captain Devereux, who could not help giving the natural though useless 
impulse of slightly bending his head at the very instant that the ball lay 

nt some fifteen yards to his rear. The smoke cleared away. Devereux 
beheld his antagonist pale, his brow knit, his eye dead, and strong con- 
vulsions racking every muscle of his face. It was a glorious p aaa 
awful sight to see the wrestle between agonising pain and enduring 
courage. 

« Another shot,” faintly ejaculated Macgillicuddy, ‘another ;—” but 
the exertion was too great, and he fell backwards into the arms of his 
second, and there lay rolling to and fro on the green turf, spasmodically 
clenching the frozen grass, while large gouts of perspiration broke 
out from every pore of his body, evincing the excruciating pain he was 
suffering. 

Doctor Stuart, the regimental surgeon, rushed up to the wounded man, 
and after tearing off part of his dress, discovered a gun-shot wound by 
his right hip joint. 

« Will he live?” exclaimed Devereux, in an agony of despair, ‘‘ or am 
I a murderer ?” 

“‘ Whorw can I tell, man, whether the Almighty will vouchsafe him to 
live,” replied Doctor Sandy Stuart. ‘If he dies it will be God’s woll, 
the wound aint mortal, certainly—eh? the ball has lodged in his ilium, 
and though the wound may stop his throwing the Pe bere fling, he 
won't die from the wound this time. Come, mi lads, help the body into 
the car, come,” the doctor continued, beckoning to the crowd. 

‘‘My dear Devereux!” said O’Driscoll, “jist you set off for your 
‘great Babylon’ to-day. You had better ; the packet leaves at eight, 
it is now half-past six; you have jist time to catch it at Kingstown. I 
will make it all right with the a ; and I will also call upon my old 
friend Sir E I'll be bail for his granting you leave in a jiffy, if I 
April.—VOL. LXXXV. NO, CCCXL. 2u 
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tell him how the case stands—the real old gentleman. My word for it, 
Harry, your duel will be a nine days’ wonder ; it will be a garbled and 
exaggerated story. Sure you won't like to become a wild beast, and be 

inted at as if you had broken out of Van Amburgh’s menagerie,—‘a 
ion,” Saxons call it. Come, Harry, cut—run, miboy! Hay, there! 
you Tim, Pat, Jerry!—you there!” hailing a carman who had scented 
the spot, poreniane eetomen: te Kingstown in three-quarters of an 
hour, or else by my life I'll break every bone in your ugly skin, and 
faith! out of purgatory will yer soul never rise, ye dirty sinner. Away, 
now—away now! Good bye, Harry, good bye; your valise and man 
shall leave by the evening’s packet.” 


XVI. 
“The Wragenphamish Club, 
“ Feb. 2nd, 18—. 
“ Dear O’DriIsco.t, 

“T can assure you few—or rather, I may say—no moments of my life 
have been happier than those you have afforded in your note of this 
morning, by the joyful intelligence that Macgillicuddy was once more 
convalescent. My only prayer, my only hope is, that his sister will 
forgive me, and bear towards me once again a friendship—a platonic 
love, may I say! Depression has sat upon my feelings since I left her. 
To endeavour to drive it away I have Seliealand to try new scenes— 
new country ; and for this cause have accepted an appointment on the 
staff of my uncle, who, you will see, has just been gazetted as Governor- 
General of India. We sail about the Ist of March; and, as you know 
what a bad sailor I am, you may be sure I do not relish the idea of the 
voyage, with ne ear a &c., rising up as they do to my imagination. 
Lam afraid, after the late governor, we shall have difficult cards to play to 
please the military community, save we have war, when, of course, with 
such a leader, should he direct the forces in person, which I think he will, 
we are sure to gain an immortal victory, and our national arms be again 
triumphant, as they were when the same, general led them in other 
climes. But I am getting poetical, which I know is not to your 
taste. Town is uninhabitable ; mist, cold, and stupidity. No opera— 
no fun. On dit, Sir R will resign, after bringing in free trade; the 
odds are in favour. Give my farewell biessing to the ‘ould’ th, 
where I have spent so many happy hours—so many happy days ; and if 


ou see her—remember—yes, remember—is the word—me to her ; and 
lieve me, sincerely yours, 











‘‘ Henry DEVEREUX. 
“P.S. There is an old box of still older uniform, and some old rags, 


which are quite at your service, or that of the trusty Conner. — 
' ““ sd 


“ And faix and what are these ?” said O'Driscoll, as he unpacked 
be afore-mentioned old box and tossed out our honoured respected 

ves. : 
“A pair of top-boots, yer honour,” replied the trusty Conner. 

“ And what am I to do wid them, Conner ?” : 

* Faith ! and it’s more than meself knows,” said the batman, scratching 
his head, “except yer honour—yes, yer honour—wishes to be liberal, and 
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ive them to poor Pat Conner; not that Pat ever rode over a dyke or & 

Sitch in his life, save when I rode the mule in Spain wid the great duke’s 
hounds; ho! bad cess to it, the foreignering beast! However, if himself 
will give Pat these boots, faith he'll clane them up and put them over hig 
bed, and may be Mrs. Corporal Malony may take a fancy to Pat; aye, 
captin, and that’s a splendid woman ; to see her ride the ditches. Faix, 
what’s bred in the wean knows, captin—her father was a hunts- 
man.” 

“ Well, take them, yer blackguard,” replied his master; “and much 
good — they do you.” 

And thus, kind, gentle, pitying reader, we were delivered over to a 
full private of Dragoons ! 


O tempora! O mores! 


XVII. 


Ir is not a pleasant sensation to the feelings to find oneself kicked 
from the first class of society into the second ; to be told to “ move on,” 
or downwards, as a policeman would to an inebriated individual. But 

t men have suffered a like fall from their high estate. Cardinal 
olsey—compare his state, in the plenitude of his power, with his dying 
scene, exclaiming to the father abbot, 


An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charity ! 


Compare, again, Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of France in 1810, with 
the same man an exile and a prisoner at St. Helena; or, contrawise, com 
- Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, a special constable in London, with 

is same state, in the same year, as President of France; and thus 
might we furnish many fresh comparisons, but they are needless. Con- 
soling ourselves, therefore, with these reflections, we made up our minds 
to be as happy as we could, and found ourselves the denizens of a “ troop 
barrack room.” Our first thoughts were turned to a smart young 
soldier, Private Fennel—he had just returned from furlough, where in 
some rural district in England he had married a very pretty, modest- 
looking girl—it had been a long attachment between the two—it had 
sprung up years ago, when they both attended the same Sunday-school ; 
but her father, a respectable farmer, had given his peremptory refusal to 
the union, and the youth, in a fit of irritation, left the village and 
enlisted. For long he was never heard of, and by most supposed to 
have goné to sea; and many a night the poor girl lay awake and 
praying, as the winds howled and mourned through the forest, that 
young ‘Fennel might not be exposed to their fury on the boundless 
ocean. Long she lived in hope, until one bright autumnal day the 
young rustic returned, a smart, dashing Dragoon. Old fueds were fo 
—old sears healed—love triumphed—everything went smooth, and 
old farmer gave his consent, provided Fennel left “the service.” A 
month after his wedding the young man had to return to his regiment, 
ee no persuasion, no entreaties, would prevent his wife accompanying 


« It will be for so short a time—a Aas ” urged the soldier. ‘It 
248 
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is winter time, recruits are easier picked up at this season; and as soon 
as ever the regiment is complete they will let me purchase my discharge.” 

No; nothing would do—go she would—it would break her heart 
unless—she would not be parted from her youthful husband, and so 
she went; and to-night, as with us, was her first introduction into 
barrack life. 

On the morrow the clear notes of the trumpet sounded the reveillie, 
and in a minute, tutored by habit, every soldier sprung from his bed. 
All was wild commotion—this man dressing—that rolling up his bed— 
the other searching for his grooming-tackle—and so forth. 

“ You will have to assist the women to wash, Mary,” said young Fennel. 
“Look, yonder is the building on the left wing—there—where that 
woman is standing.” 

“Oh, readily,” she replied, as she made a hasty toilet, and then hurried 
across to the “‘ wash-house,” where a coarse-featured woman in very slat- 
ternly attire, with a red-pimpled complexion, and her arms a-kimbo, 
scanned the young woman from eye to foot. 

** Well, [suppose you be’s young Fennel’s missus, eh ?” interrogatively 
inquired the descdi-Raahiiied female; ‘well, you needn’t look so plaguy 
fine, for you are only a private’s wife, nout more, I do assure you. Aye, 
and though you may be so plaguy proud, you must pay your footing my 
young beauty. Now, how much gin can you stand? there will be four 
of us, including of course yerself.” ; 

‘‘T have half-a-crown in my pocket,” replied the young wife, in a quiet 
voice ; “ you are welcome to it.” 

« That’s a brick! that’s a trump!” said the woman. '“ Halloa, you 
there, Jim ?” telegraphing a consumptive stunted lad; “now run, my 
lad, to the canteen and get me ten goes of blue ruin, the best, you know; 
now don't be done. The ready-tin cask, you know—t’other's the tick 
cask,” she continued confidentially to the young wife, “nout but 
vitriol.” 

The young bride worked hard at her washing while the other women 
had a good carouse over the gin, and heartily enjoyed the determination 
of Mrs. Fennel that she would not taste one drop of the liquor. 

Cornet Muff was the orderly officer of the day, and as he went-round 
the barrack-rooms to inspect that the whole were properly. swept and 
cleaned according to the orders, on arriving at No. 12 he placed an eye- 
glass in his left optic and stared at Mrs. Fennel until the crimson blush 
covered her cheeks, when he came to the conclusion, in his own mind, 
“she was a demn’d fine woman—an ornament to the regiment ;”’ a similar 
conclusion, also, at which the sergeant-major, who accompanied him, 
arrived; the latter, however, inquired, in an authoritative tone, “‘ Why that 
eit of rag was left there,” which he had fished out’ with his stick from 

ehind the door; “ hoped it wouldn’t happen again ;” and looked full in 
the face of the frightened woman. The time was not very far distant for 
the sergeant-major to follow the fallen Belial and “make the worse 
appear the better reason,” and enter among that class who neither care 
for their own happiness and reputation, and are so consumed in their 
sensual selfishness as to set at nought that of their unhappy victims—for 
a venial fault Private Fennel found himself a prisoner in the guard-room. 

Now was the opportunity, the fitting opportunity, for the sergeant-major 
to put his base projects into execution towards the innocent and pretty wife 
of Private Fennel ; it seemed as if the prince of darkness had become sub- 
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servient to his vicious wishes, and projected the design which now lay as 
a stumbling-block in his career. Nevertheless, his conscience smote him ; 
he even paused on the threshold, afraid to enter, as he beheld the young 
wife suffused with tears and almost broken-hearted. It was, reader, a 
pitiful sight. 

The sergeant’s first object, then, was to fan the flame of grief by ex- 
aggerating the position of her husband, expound on the enormity of his 
crime, blackened, as he tried to make it appear, tenfold, by leaving his youn 
wife in her present unprotected and unhappy state, and, when he had fann 
her grief into a burning heat, he tried, by cautelous though gentle sym- 
pathy, to assuage its force. But, luckily, his attempts were clumsy and 
awkward in the extreme—his temptings palpable and abortive—his 
meshes coarse and cable-like. The scales fell in an instant from the 
eyes of the young wife, and she beheld the wily tempter clothed as man. 
His base and perfidious designs presented themselves to her mind as 
clear as the noonday sun, and with dignified innocence she arose to 
leave the room, while the man, dumbfounded, cowered beneath the 
imperious look which virtuous woman alone can give. To whom now 
had she to turn to for advice ?—to whom to guide her down the slippery, 
dangerous path? To the other soldiers’ wives?—Certainly not. They 
entered pure as herself, had passed the fiery ordeal, and come out 
thence—what ?—drunken, emaciated, slatternly women. To whom, 
then, must she turn to for consolation and advice ? 

Amongst theofficers of the regiment to which her husband belonged 
she had remarked one with good features and a kind expression of coun- 
tenance, who appeared to possess, with a great flow of animal spirits, \a 
good heart. ‘To him, then—to Lieutenant Mowbray—she determined 
to confide her tribulation, and seek his advice; albeit she had heard 
his exuberant spirits and love of fun generally engaged him in—if not 
instigator of—every practical joke played off in the barracks, and often 
elsewhere. The young wife, however, could not help hastily attiring her- 
self in a neat cap adorned with pink ribbons, and carefully wiped away 
the vestiges of grief—for the innate vanity of women will not be cast 
aside even by the sorest ills—and then bent her steps to that portion of 
the building denominated ‘‘ The Officers’ House.” 

Peal upon peal of laughter greeted her ears as she entered the build- 
ing; loud and merry voices resounded through the passages; and, 
through the clefts of a half-closed door, she beheld Mowbray vocifer- 
ating, directing, and leading a host of brether subalterns in the very 
intellectual and rational amusement of packing up the wardrobe of Cor- 
net Muff in a large chest—in whose room the party were then revel- 
ling—and were rolling the wax tapers in his elaborately worked vests, 
emptying a jar of Everett’s effulgence into his cocked hat, and filling 
his sabre-tash full of his eau-de-cologne; and which chest was to be 
forwarded by that evening’s train to his father in Belgrave Square, 
with the lieutenant-colonel’s kindest compliments, Cornet Muff, the 
while, being sent away on a wild-goose errand, by a deceptive letter, 
generally termed “a hoax.” The party kept up a running fire of good- 

umoured jests and joyous bantering, mingled with loud laughter, one 
towards another, at the rich expectations of the conduct of the absent, 
but unfortunate and duped victim of their pranks. 

Lieutenant Mowbray himself, besides holding the office of director 
and ringleader, was er recreating himself in the furtherance of 
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natural history, combined with domestic and epicurean utility, by form- 
ing, as he expressed it, “an oyster-bed in barracks ;” which he did by 
the oa eee of opening some score of these bivalvous fish, termed 
oysters, and carefully arranging them between the sheets of the gallant 
cornet’s bed. 

“ By Jove !—there goes five o’clock!” exclaimed Brown; “ and that 
beast of a riding-master will be just well in to his first glass of whisky- 
toddy. The hunt, then!—the hunt !—the hunt!” 

“'Fhe hunt !—the hunt !—the hunt!” chorussed the party. 

“‘T will be fox,” volunteered Whiskerless. “I owe him one for this 
morning in the school; he nearly wrenched my leg off, and then told me 
to sit with ease and comfort to myself—very likely indeed.” 

And, accordingly, off set Whiskerless from opposite the riding-master’s 
room, running with as much noise as he could make all down the whole 
range of passages, followed by this wild and reckless bevy, with loud 
and continuous cries and frantic who-ops, to the very great annoyance 
of the regimental staff officers, who were ruminating, after their four 
o'clock dinner, over a quiet hot glass of spirits and water. 

Of course, the “ kill ” took place opposite the riding-master’s door 
from whence they had started, and Whiskerless was pulled down amidst 
loud shrieks and louder laughter ; of course the riding-master came out 
Lota with rage and dinner at thus being praetor distur bed 

m his evening siesta, as he sat over his comfortable fire with his 
wife and child; of course he expostulated, which, of course, was totally 
disregarded ; of course the delinquents were reported to their commanding 
officer in the morning; with many\more “ of courses,” wholly uninterest- 
ing to the reader. 

To allow the mad crew to pass her unobserved, Mrs. Fennel stepped 
back into a dark recess ; but what was her horror at finding herself sud- 
denly grasped by a strong pair of hands. 

“‘ Lawk-a-daisy me !—Missus Fennel!—and whatever are you doing 
here?” inquired the gin-cracked voice of old Moll of the wash-house. 
“«Ah!—deary me! them’s the boys for fun. Tom, as the soldiers call 
Muster Mowbray, is the chap for a spree. Whist! them’s laughter— 
them’s real spirits. They are wildies, too. .Ay,a few years, very few 
to look back on, and where will they be? Some, grave, steady men, 
with childer of their own; others, feasts for worms or vultures, and, 
maybe—heighe!—some, sunk in misery, crime, and debt. Ay, take a 
stare at my wrinkled cheeks, and sunken eyes, and grey locks; but, 
believe me, they wer’n't alus (always) so.—No! Once I had plump, 
ruddy cheeks, and nut-brown hair, and, some said, beauty. I was as 
blithe as a lark, and as working as a cricket, and as merry in the 
dance or fun as the best o’ them. Well, a smooth-tongued fine 
gentleman came to our village—it is a common story, however—he 
settled a small sum of money upon me, and for this annuity my 
husband married me; but gold don’t buy love; though I have never 
wronged Jem by word or deed sin’ he first courted me. No; I have 
served him faithfully, except, to drown sorrow and misery, now and 
then I took a glass, and it’s grown on me.—But Missus Fennel, what 
are you doing here?” and the old woman shook her head, and the tears 
came into her eyes. “Deary me! I did expect better of you, Missus 
Fennel.” 

“‘ What ?” inquired the young wife, in astonishment. 
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“ What! Yes, it is what! You, who pretend to be so modest as if 

butter would hardly melt in your mouth, strolling about the officers’ 

like 2 low tatterdemallion !—you, who have a smart, kind hus- 

at home !—you, so modest afore him!—ay! it does put me in @ 

passion, it does make me cry. ‘Go—go—afore they come back; go 
while you are innocent. Oh! Missus Fennel!” 

“« But I did all for the best,” said the young wife, sobbing. 

“¢ For the worst, I should say. Ay! how many a girl has said that afore 

ou have,—‘I did it for the Y I knows hunger is hard to bear; I 
Sa it ; I have tried it and felt it afore now; but, says I, says I, isn’t a 
crust and innocence better nor plenty and a spotted fame? Ay! 
Missus Fennel, you knows not the misery of conscience till you have 
tried it, it’s worse than any larruping man can give you; I have been lar- 
afore now, but it wer’n’t half so painful as my conscience after I 
fell; besides, if your husband don’t hear of it, nor none of us, there is One 
does, and you will have to answer for it some day.” 

Then followed the explanation. Mrs. Fennel told everything— 
her trials—her temptations—her sorrows; and the -hearted, 
though drunken, old woman, almost shrieked with delight at the youn 
wife’s story, and swore if it wer’n’t in the officers’ building, she woul 
hug her to her bosom, she would, as if she was her own daughter, and 
craved pardon for her unjust suppositions, and quickly set the wife's mind 
at ease by assuring her that her husband would be released from “ durance 
vile” early in the morning, as his crime was the first he had committed, 
and one that was anything but of an aggravated character, and a mild 
reproof or gentle admonition would, in all probability, be his only esa 
ment; and then the two wives, with their hearts considerably lightened 
and comforted, set off to Mrs. Fennel’s room to enjoy that woman’s 
never-failing panacea for sorrows, ills, or remorse—a cup of tea, with a 


wee drop of spirit in it. 
XVIII. 


Somenow or other, We—a pair of top-boots—seem not to have had 
the desired effect upon Corporal Malony’s wife, the huntsman’s daughter ; 
so Conner came to the determination of disposing of us, “ turning us into 
baecy,” as he expressed it ; and, as Mr. Conner was a man of impulse, 
action, and determination, he quickly put his threat into execution. One 
day, as our owner was standing by the guard-room gate, enjoying his 
mid-day pipe, a young man, travel-stained and dusty, with a knapsack 
over his shoulder, and a Glengarry bonnet on, with curling hair beneath 
it, and well-worn clothes, neatly and well put-on, came jauntily by ; he 
seemed as if his cap covered his establishment and fortune, which, in 
truth, it did. 

“ Hail, king! for so thou art!” exclaimed the traveller. 

The soldier-servant gave no reply, except by a few more vigorous in- 
halations of his pipe. 

“All the world’s a stage—and all the men and women merely 
players.” 

*‘ Oh, I suppose you are a om ge ?” said Conner, as a sudden light 
broke upon him through the hazy wreaths of tobacco-smoke. 

“ Right, O king!” 

“ One of the double-shuffle, chain-dance, over-head-and-heels sort of 
chaps, I suppose,” said Conner, endeavouring to imitate, in an awkward 
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manner, the sailor’s hornpipe. “ Look through my elbow under my 
knee cove, eh?” 

* No, sir! one of the legitimate drama gentlemen,” said the other, 
with a sneer. ‘ You—‘a soldier, full of strange oaths, and bearded like 
the pard, jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, seeking the 
bubble reputation even at the cannon’s mouth,'—hem !—-Shakspeare.”’ 

Now, though the soldier did not understand one. quarter of all 
this harangue, which might have been so much Hebrew for what he 
knew, stili he considered it cast obloquy on his natural propensity to 
swearing, as well as his profession, and the slash across his face; and, 
together with the sneer, it all rankled in his bosom, and not wishing to 
obtain an undeserved character, he gave his passion vent in a volley of 
oaths. 

“ Perhaps,” said the stranger, with immoveable gravity, “if you wish 
to anathematise anybody's eyes, you will your own,—they are your 
own, do with them what you like; mine are also my own, very good at 
present, and I wish to enjoy them as such; however, don’t lose your 
temper, it was the first thing they taught me at school—the first copy- 
text Iever wrote. You know, ‘if I cease Harlequin, I cease from eating,’ 
—perhaps you don’t, sir; never heard of Goldsmith, perhaps ?—an author, 
not the Jew, you know. However, don’t look so plaguy sulky. I have 
one shilling in the world,” continued the youth, tossing the coin in the 
air and catching it again, “so we will just step over to. the canteen and 
share it, for you know 


A soldiér’s a man, 
And life’s but a span, 
Why, then let,a soldier drink. 


Iago—hem! By-the-bye, you haye no properties, have you?” 

**Come, can’t you cease your funning now, eh?” said Conner, on 
whom the shilling and the canteen had effected a rapid thaw. “ Pro- 
perties, indeed !” 

‘¢ Properties, O soldier! are the theatrical and technical term for 
dresses, synonymous to ‘kits’ in military language; an old helmet—or 
coat—or sash—anything.” 

The wary old soldier eyed the speaker. Did he want to get him into 
trouble ? did he wish to lay a trap for him? persuade him to sell his 
‘* kit,” and then turn Queen’s avitetoa ? The young man had a frank 
countenance ; it would be of no emolument to the stranger to bring him 
to a court-martial ; but still it might be a cunning device of the enemy, 
which he must meet with a parry, and follow up by a feint. 

“No!” said Conner. ‘I know my duty too well, sir, to my Queen 
and my officers. However, I have a pair of top-boots, and an old regi- 
mental coat of my master’s I will sell cheap,” 

* A bargain—the boots—do—for confidential valets or rich uncles—a 
bargain.” 

** T can sell you some uniform,” said a rash recruit, to whom Conner 
immediately gave a warning look, ‘“ What part do you take, eh? I 
should be always a king if I was a player,” continued the frightened re- 
cruit, for something to cover his rash sortie. 

“Then your state would be a joint-stool, thy golden sceptre a leaden 
dagger, and thy precious rich crown a pitiful baldcrown. Prince Henry— 
















































hem! To thy first offer—accepted. I am directed by a manager in Englarid 
to purchase properties to the value of four sovereigns—so a bargain, most 
illustrious stranger.” | 

: XIX, 


In the quiet rural town of N——, besides its usual complement of the 
squire’s seat and parson’s rectory, its attornies’, its doctors’, and its trades- 
men’s houses, its small barracks for a company of infantry, its town-hall, 
its inns, and its shops—it possesses a theatre; and to this temple of the 
twin-sisters, Thalia and Melpomene, we found ourselves destined, and 
that our new sphere of life was to be “on the boards.” 

There is not, nor can there be imagined, a more toilsome health-sacri- 
ficing fate than that of the provincial player, and the only comparison 
we can possibly bring to bear upon it is that of the unfortunate Sisy- 

hus, who was doomed to roll a stone up a rugged mountain’s side, 
and, like him, these much-to-be-pitied players are perpetually rolling 
their stretched and aching memories up the steep ascent of tragedy and 
comedy, and with a like issue. At night, after that he “ struts and frets 
his hour upon the stage,’’ perilling his health and constitution in a gaseous 
and heated atmosphere, he has then to meet the midnight colds and 
damps, or frosts of winter, and when, weary and exhausted, he reaches 
his miserable lodging, it is then he has to con, and learn, and write his 

art for the morrow’s “ cast’’—perchance, a hard, and laborious, and 
painful task to his limited capabilities; and, when weary nature can stand 
no further trial, and he throws himself on his wretched pallet ere his 
troubled thoughts are settling into the quiet stream of blissful dreams, he 
is aroused by the loud rap of his landlady with the dreaded summons of 
‘“‘ Rehearsal at nine!” where for hours he has to bear the tyranny of the 
manager for not doing his duty, or the ” sta jealousies and low asperity 
of his fellow actors at doing it too well. Thus, each succeeding year, 
lives on the poor player, until age, rheum, and a broken constitution over- 
take him, when he descends to the badly-paid and half-famished lot of a 
supernumerary or extra scene-shifter; and, when found too old and slow 
even for that place, he is appointed to that of doorkeeper, which’ last 
“‘ age” he exchanges for the parish union, and then, and not till then, “ is 
heard no more.” 

The principal tragedian and envy of the company was Mr. W. V. J. 
Smythe, an especial favourite with the manager; who always gave him 
the first characters in return for his rere on the acts, deeds, and sen- 
timents of the other actors and actresses of the corps dramatique, and 
was wont, while entertaining one or two professional brethren at a petit 
souper, or a quiet dinner, at his lodgings, to designate the aforementioned 
tragedian in the terms—“ The very image of the great Mr. Charles Kain ;” 
and certainly, if a tall, bony, broad-shouldered man, with large features, bad 
delivery, and hostile intentions towards his “‘h’s,” is like Mr. Charles Kean, 
our hero, Mr. W. V. J. Smythe, was the very image.” Miss Louisa 
Fielden, née Elizabeth Simkins, was the prima donna, or “ star,” of the 
party ; and under the influence of gas, dress, and rouge, was just passable 
‘enough in beauty, and it managed to ravish the hearts of her unsophis- 
ticated and country audience to no little extent. 

The theatre itself was about the usual size of country theatres, and 
the audience of the same quantity and quality. The gallery had its com- 
plement, the pit half filled, and the boxes nearly empty, save two at the 
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extremities of the crescent—the one called “the proscenium,” and nightly 
occupied by Ensign Flatters, of the —th Light Infantry, and the other, 
“ the proprietor’s,” by Mr. Flooke, attorney-at-law—young Mars always 

pearing in the blue undress coat of his regiment, with huge brass scales, 
wile the disciple of Solon adorned his person with a green Joinville tie 
with yellow fringed ends, solid Mosaic studs, a bright blue satin waistcoat, 
covered with large yellow sunflowers, and a green cut-away coat, styled 
at Oxford a “duck-hunter.” It was a regular case of Flatters versus 
Flooke as far as Miss Louisa Fielden was concerned; and to enlighten 
our readers, and show them what effect this constant attendance had on 
‘the star,” let us, Asmodeus-like, peruse two notes her fair fingers 
dropped into the post-office; and, as the postmaster, and Flooke’s confiden- 
tial clerk, and Flatters’s servant have already read them, and commented 
over them in public, we do not think it matters if two or three people 
more read them also :— 


“ Dear sir—I got your billy do All rite I forgot what you told me that 
night you cheveled me home as I am A poor innocent girl toiling for pub- 
lic opinion I received The broach All rite and I shall wear it in Ophelia 
to-morrow I was thinking of doning The in—ex—ex—ex ~~~~~~~” (she 
could not spell the word) “ you know what 1 mean And becoming your 

— How romantick!! and you to find it out! I want to see you pre- 
cisley At three to-morrow at harolds oak 1 want to see you on bisness— 
rite if you cant come—! lost my purse yesterday very kureously and 2£ 
in It. I have been singing hemlock on his brow. Xcuse all Imperfecons 
from your affectionate Exiz. Louisa FIELpEN. 

“ To Captin Flatters, Hofficer, ’Barrics—.” 


Letter No. 2 was written and composed by the door-keeper, and 
directed to Mr. Solicitor Flooke, and run as follows :— 


** Dr. sir How sweet a thing it is to leave the hard and beaten road 
of every day life to meander among the green meadows and flowery 
fields of sentiment and love! How sweet a thing it is to exchange the 
common place and vapid conversation of my every day sphere for your 
flow of intellect and talent On Thursday I can again enjoy that felicity 
that importune and horrid officer Flatters is ordered away for that day on 
a court martial meet me therefore at Harolds Oak at four im the after- 
noon. How happy I shall be—with but one alloy my poor dear mama’s 
illness” (The prevaricating hussey! Her poor dear mamma had been dead 
and buried some eight years!) “ my humble salary is barely sufficient to 
pay the physicians fees and totally inadequate to afford those little com- 
orts her serious malady calls for and which she was accustomed to ere our 
reverse of fortune. (Her reverse of fortune, forsooth! Her mother 
was a discharged housemaid of the Countess of Bullocksmithies.) 
zs Grimcot used to supply her with these little comforts but that 
noble and charitable lady has now left Clapham for Florence, but 
ere she departed she headed a subscription list in aid of my dear and 
excellent mama which an indulgent public have most liberally seconded 


and should you be enabled to gain a few more names in this benevolent 
design you will ever hold by a debt of gratitude yours faithfully 
Louisa Fre.pEn. 
“ P.S. I have received the bracelet, it is lovely! many thanks.” 


After the perusal of the two foregoing epistles, we think the first opi- 
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nion that will strike the minds of our readers will be that Miss Louisa 
Fielden was neither a Chesterfield nor a Cobbett in the fashionable art of 
letter-writing ; but as the ‘‘ Phonetic News” says “ that it is impossible to 
tell the spelling of any English word from its sound,” it must then clearly 
be the young lady’s misfortune, not her fault, in belonging to a nation 
which, according to that print, acknowledges such difficulties in its ortho- 
graphy. The second inference drawn, in all probability, will be that “ the 
star” had a rare eye to the main chance, and that she did not dis 
her smiles and glances without some remuneration. Nor did she allow 
her engagements to be “ missed to their exchequer’s cost,” as the curious 
e which lost itself, could it but speak, would readily have testified, as 
well as the little subscriptions for that Utopian and ideal personage—her 
bed-ridden mamma, which (subscriptions) invariably found themselves a 
propriated by the young lady, who consoled herself with the reflection that 
she had aroused in her fellow-creatures one of the cardinal virtues, which 
we are told “ covers a multitude of sins.” She looked, therefore, upon 
these levies on her charitable friends rather as conferring a benefit upon 
them than upon her; as the intention, not the deed, justifies the act, it 
could matter but little to the donors if these well-meant intentions and 
wealth went into the pockets and heart of a mercenary actress or a bed- 
ridden old woman, so long as they got the credit of doing a good 
action. 

Why is there such an unusual bustle in the quiet town of N ? 
Why those merry, happy faces, as joyous as a merry peal of bells on a 
summer Sabbath’s morn? How was it that the rural magazine des 
modes of “ Miss Smith” was unusually filled by dames ordering velvet 
bonnets, satin polkas, and lovely pelerines? Why was it that the 
dandified attorneys’ clerks sported their ouwtré figures in the bright sun- 
shine, on dicen tumble-down, hired hacks? Why is there such 
a rush to the news-room as the daily papers arrive? Why did the jolly, 
rubicund face of the stout corn-factor brighten up, as he ensconced his 
back before the fire, and, as he took a skirt of his coat under either arm, 
inquired, ‘“‘ How are shares?” Why did the dull grey eyes of Farmer 
Thrashstraw brighten up and twinkle as he read the City Article ? and, 
lastly, why did our theatre fill so well? But, nonsense! it is not lastly, 
for in reality, kind reader, the joy is interminable, and simply caused by 
one man—Mr. Hudson; he had waved his magic wand over the town of 
N. , and a California had sprung up, or, in other words, “ The 
Bubbleton and Squeekleton Railway” was opened, and the shares were 
actually at 90 premium, and in this speculation the good folks of N— 
had invested their capital. The bachelors were quite frisky, perpetrating 
matrimony, tours, fétes, balls, and, of course, had their own night at the 
theatre. The play chosen under the fashionable and distinguished 
patronage of the bachelors of N was “ Hamlet,” with the nautical 
drama of “ Black-eyed Susan.” It certainly was a case of “* Hamlet’ 
with Hamlet left out.” Mr. W. V. J. Smythe, the veritable personifi- 
cation of Mr. Kean, was the Prince of Denmark. His dress was in 
keeping with the theatre, not with the play of “ Hamlet ;” one of 
those round hats, styled by some “Jim Crows,” by others “ wide- 
awakes,” and bedizened with ribbons, formed the chapeau of the 
Prince ; and a Charles the Second tunic his sable vestment ; but not 
having either Hessian boots or trunks of the period, he substituted 
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our worthy selves. The Ghost was Mr. Bunbury, the low comedian 
of the party, a gentleman rather addicted to corpulency and a red 
face, and habited in flesh-coloured tights, coloured hose—each leg of 
different. colours—and an old helmet stuck on the back of his head ; 
he was, in his general characters, a prime favourite with ‘the gods,” 
and even now they could not divest their minds he was not playing the 
Buckstone of the provincial circuits, for just as he had delivered the 
words, “ Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature are burnt and 
purged away,” simultaneous cries were raised in the gallery of, ‘“ Never 
mind that ; tip us ‘ Old Rosin the Beau !’” and it was only the presence 
of the blue-coated functionaries of the law which could restore by any 
means order ; but when the ghost scented the morning air—or rather the 
escaping gas—and has to descend the trap, the hole was found to be too 
small for the embonpoint of the facetious Mr. Bunbury, and there he 
stuck, like Mahomet’s coffin, midway between heaven and earth, to the no 
small delight of the audience, who would not this time be silenced by the 
police, and encored it again and again as “‘ one of the funny dog’s jokes,” 
while Queen Gertrude—Mrs. Rogers—not satisfied with being accessory 
after the fact of her husband’s murder, but must needs commit a few murders 
on her own account, such as Shakspeare’s, as well as a few minor assassina- 
tions of her “h’s” and “ w’s.” After the play followed the “Boldero Polka,” 
by a young lady, the calves of whose legs had melted into her ankles, 
and after various lurches and jumps, more like the gambols and frolics of 
a porpoise than the graceful and sylphlike steps of a danseuse, she threw 
herself, in an exhausted and beautiful manner, into the arms of Signor 
Barritoni, the ballet-master, which graceful attitude was rewarded by a 
round of applause both from Ensign Flatters and Mr. Flooke, and a 
limited portion of the audience. ‘The evening’s amusements con- 
cluded with that highly interesting, very dramatic, strongly im- 
probable drama, “ Black-eyed Susan ;” for we much doubt if any 
of our great plays have had a greater “run” among a_ provincial 
audience than the one we have just alluded to, and should we ever 
be called to the duties of playwright from sheer necessity, we will 
certainly take that nautical drama for our theme, and work up the 
same component parts as that play, and endeavour to please “the 
million,” which is a more lenient task-master than a London audience 
with their hosts of critiques. The great points, or rather “ hits,” as 
they are styled, to please our second-class. fashionable society, and to 
captivate our provincial gallery, are to have young pretty ladies, with 
dishevelled hair, who are being constantly tempted by libertines, for no 
apparent or probable reason except to carry out the morale of the play ; 
e greatest “hit” is always to have these libertines rich, as if wealth 
was a sort of cardinal mackintosh against every redeeming quality which 
we poor sinners enjoy, and, by the same theatrical ratio, poverty is 
always persecuted virtue, persevering energy, and implacable heroism. 


XX. 


Wat means this sudden change? what means this gloom? 
What mean those dark and lowering looks in a spot anon so cheer- 
ful? Forsooth, the once happy town of N seems as the city 





of the dead. Everything, every person, is as dreary and melancholy as 
the curfew, “the knell of parting day.” Tis as an accursed city; and 
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the reason?—the Bubbleton and Squeekleton bubble had burst. Mr. 
Dash, the millionaire, had, for the presentation of twenty shares, become 
the manager, president of the board, and chief director of the aforesaid 
railway, and when he placed affairs in an express train and borrowed 
money to pay a very high discount (utterly impossible to be paid by fair 
per’centage), he very wisely declined office, and after realising nearly 
double for his presentation shares retired into private life, and handed 
over the Bubbleton and Squeekleton affairs to Mr. Jeremy Cheatham, a 
well-known “stag” on Change, who had commenced life as a stable-boy 
at Scott’s, of Malton, and having passed respectively through the grada- 
tions of leather-plate jockey, ‘‘ tout,” ail Wnilk ed he finished by 
“‘stagging;” and nothing, therefore, could be more probable than that the 
scheme would burst, not on the head of Mr. Dash, for he had already 
sold out; not on the head of Mr. Jeremy Cheatham, for he was a man of 
straw ; but on the devoted gulls of the once-contented town of N 

Our arena of science was empty. In vain our manager tried half- 
prices—in vain he engaged “the stars” of London—in vain he brought 
out new pieces; in vain—alas! all in vain, everything was vain—the 
monetary crisis had arrived. He called together his corps, and after the 
manner of the “ illustrious stranger,” harangued his company, intimatin 
that his exchequer, like that of our public one, was perfectly capable o 
having the polka danced within its precincts without any one having the 
slightest chance of breaking his shins against its bars of. ingots, and con- 
cluded by réducing their salaries one-half, which being a case of 
“‘option’s choice,” as the young prigs say when they are vanned off to 
Bridewell, why the motion was carried easier than our premier would an 
imcreased income-tax, and worked effectually, until one fine day, as tale- 
books say, the treasury and manager were non inventi, and the corps 
dramatique deficient some weeks’ salary; whereupon Messrs. Slaughter 
and Brownrap, the butcher and lodging-housekeeper, stepped in and seized 
the theatrical “properties” for some little arrears of debt which the 
manager in his hurry of departure or utter forgetfulness had entirely 
overlooked. 

Pity us, reader! Behold us seized, and exposed to public gaze! 

“ Now, gents (oh, the horrid word!), the third, and last time. A 
fine new pair of top-boots, nearly new; five-and-six offered; worth at 
least thirty shillings. Come, gents, be sporting—five-and-six. Five- 
and-seven—thank ye. Five-and-eight. I shall positively knock it 
down. Five-and-eight—going, going, go—go—ne. ‘Timothy Taylor, 
postboy—thank ye,” screamed our auctioneer. 

And thus we became the property of a postboy!—a low, dirty post- 
hoy! WE, who had graced the feet of a baronet!—sie transit gloria 
mundi! WE! who had revelled in a laboriously cleaned ‘pair 
of “tops,” without one show of streak or dust on our delicate 
selves, and the couleur de rose, and thus to find ourselves blacked and 
rubbed over with a weak solution of putty powder and water!! and our 
“necks” smeared over in huge patches with paste blacking! which the 
thic kheaded clumsy dolt meant for our sides!! Our indignation is 
roused. We are mad! 

N had once been a town of no little repute in the palmy days of 
posting and coaching. Many a mail with its four panting steeds, a 
its twanging ya—ya—ho from the guard's horn, came dashing up to its 
far-famed hostlery, the Rose and Crown. Many a long stage turned 
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out its passengers to revel among the tongues, and hams, and fowls, 
and Yorkshire pies of the fat rosy Boniface; and the ostler’s bell rang 
often, and loud, for “two-pair horse on,” as the peer was whirled 
up to its picturesque old porch; and should there be any young folks 
within the carriages, the prim old landlady came nodding and curtsying 
out with a china dish filled with sweet biscuits and plum-cake. But 
those days have passed away—a new era has begun. N—— 
Smeaton tae a ould tagaren nought arises to break 
the dull monotony of its daily duties; the grass grows between the 
stones of the pavement, and is only weeded by the tory geese and 
turkeys; the children play at marbles where before rolled the rapid wheels 
of mails, coaches, and carriages; and Timothy Taylor, as he dozed in 
the old porch, and a couple of travel-stained navigators, eating their 
bread and cheese at the pedestal of the market-cross, and the geese and 
children, seemed the only animate things of the once bustling, busy town 
of N——. 

A rumbling noise is heard in the distance; then a great huge caravan 
of a chariot, painted bright yellow, much the worse for wear, is seen 
coming lumbering with a jaded pair of post-horses up the principal 
street; the boy cracks his whip as in days of yore—'tis vain; the 
horses have done their best, and have not “a spring” left in them. 
The carriage was that of Mr. Tubercain, a great button manufacturer 
of Birmin and he appeared to have “buttons” implanted on 
every feature of his face ee every turn of his form, besides studded on 


no pe of his carriage, and every possible place that an heraldic 





-builder could devise. Mr. Tubereain’s face—seared as it was by 
the small-pox—was as like one of his own treble-gilt indented buttons as 
it could well stare, and his voice had a metallic sort of roar, like one 
of his own furnaces, as he bellowed forth, ‘“* Horses on.” 

Mr. Tubercain was on his return from an excursion to the Cumber- 
land Lakes, where he had taken his wife, seven children, one maid, 
and one man-servant, to see life in this sort of Wombwell’s menagerie ; 
and he had found by thus travelling, in preference to railroads, he 
had effected a saving on the whole journey of seven pounds twelve 
shillings and threepence. 

In days of yore, the landlady of the Rose and Crown would have 
positively objected to take this “happy family” on to the next stage 
under four horses; but it was no mooting such a question now, 
as she had not four horses in her stables, where before some forty or 
fifty stood in line; so the old pair was brought out, who did duty im the 
omnibus and mail cart, and anyway else, and Timothy Taylor and 
ourselves, and off we set at a “snail’s gallop,” among the jibes and 
hurrahs of the small boys, and the grins of the navvies, and the stares 


of the grocer and his assistant. 
Having arrived at W , the next stage, Mr. Tubercain calculated 





the expense; twelve miles at twopence a mile—twopence of course 
must reduce post-boy’s wages—makes twenty-four—two shillings ; three- 
pence for a glass of beer—two and three—liberal ! and two shillings and 
threepence were accordingly placed by the careful Mr. Tubercain into 
Timothy's hand. Timothy looked antl sighed, and touched his hat ; had 
it been in the palmy days of yore, Timothy would have returned “ the 
compliment” with all the civility of a Beau Brummel, and have returned 
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home without any fee, first having, however, given “the office” to the 
next boy, and miserable then the fate of the unlucky traveller, for if he 
reached the pace of five miles an hour he might thank his fortunate stars. 
But times were changed ; Timothy looked a supplicating look, and ob- 
served to Mr. Tubercain, “threepence a mile used to be the usual fee, and 
times was so very bad now.” 

“ Just the reason I should not give you any more, you low ragamuffin ; 
away about your business,” was the loud rep y of the man of buttons. 

Poor Timothy! Poor us! The postboy’s first act, on his return to 
N——, after doing up his horses and giving them a farewell pat, was to 
resign his situation, his second to cut down our honourable selves into a 

ir of shoes. Times grew “wosser and wosser” with Timothy. He 

with his Sunday clothes, then one thing, then another, and lastly our- 
selves; and behold us now, a pair of shoes, in that refuge for the destitute, a 
pawnbroker’s shop! But though we are thus degraded and lost, we still hear 
and see muchof life, destitution, struggling virtue, and debased crime, annals 
which, were they laid open to public view, would fill page upon page with 
the most saddening pictures of human nature. Here it was We learnt that 
Mr. Puffer had married Miss Silvertale, but, being addicted to spirituous 
liquors in his youth, he became a complete bibber in his marriage state, 
until he suddenly expired one morning, but not before he had con- 
siderably reduced his father’s hard-earned rent-roll by various bills, post 
obits, and IO U’s. How true are the words of the great northern histo- 
rian,* when he says “nowhere does the enervating influence of wealth 
appear more strongly than in the immediate descendants of those who 
have raised themselves by their own exertions.” 

Captain Gwynn, too, had married Ada Macgillicuddy, and if ever you 
want to see a picture of true matrimonial happiness, simplicity, and 
spotless innocence, should chance or fate ever take you as far as India’s 
atin there, in the quiet and healthy little military quarter of Dum 
Dum, reside this happy pair. Harry | Sven was married to the Lady 
Sophia Coldwell, ae to the delight of his mother, who was obliged 
to absent herself half the season from town, and seek the south of France, 
to escape the sarcasms and quips of the facetious wag Frisby on her son’s 
amourettes, who had offered himself, on a visit to the Lord- Lieutenant, to 
find out from personal research the facts of her son’s love case and duel, 
which, with many improvements and witticisms, was that wag’s stock 
joke for that season, and caused, as we have before said, the speedy 
retreat of the Honourable Mrs. Devereux, who has registered a vow im 
her lady’s-maid’s hearing that no other son of hers shall ever go to that 
barbarian country —Ireland—whose only fate ought to be, in her opinion, 
“ submersion for forty-eight hours under the sea.” To conclude. James 
Whyte—our worthy modeller—has once more returned to Kent, and is 
in good circumstances; and Private Fennel is superintendent of the rural 
police of , and his good little wife as blithe and as merry and as busy 
as a woodland warbler on the first May morn. Thus have we ended our 
tale, and must now wish you all, kind readers, ‘‘ adieu.” Nay ! let us not 
say adieu for.ever! We have one theme left—’tis an old joke, but none 
the worse for telling—we can write our L. E. G. 
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THE WESTERN WORLD.* 


Tae changes which the United States are constantly exhibiting in 
every national point of view are so great, that the progress made by them 
could not only furnish material for a new work each year, but also for a 
record that could not fail to be full of stirring interest. Mr. Mackay’s book 
is just the kind of thing that is wanted. A sober serious observer, he 
surveys the developments of the institutions of a democratic people with 
the eye of a philosopher, and yet as quite alive at the same time to the 
pie at going on around him, he sketches off the peculiarities 
of the people with all the colouring and strength of outline of a success- 
ful artist. 

Landed at Boston, our traveller contrasts the civility and courtesy ex- 
tended by the federal officers both to strangers and natives landing in the 
country withthe wanton and unmannerly conduct which is too often pursued 
at our own ports. Passing Tremont House, which, as usually occurs in 
the case of one or two hotels in every large city in the States, ts full, our 
traveller drew up at the United States Hotel, which he describes as an 
enormous pile of red brick, perforated by, he is afraid to say, how many 
rows of windows, having a large wing on one side, called Texas, and one 
in process of completion on the other to be called Oregon. The next 
addition that will hivs to be made will be doubtless California. 


We are ushered up a marble staircase into a spacious hall, the floor of which 
looks like a gigantic chequer-board, being composed of alternate squares of 
black and white marble, looking exceedingly elegant, but, during this season 
of the year, being both very cold and very slippery. We apply for rooms at 
the bar, which, in the usual sense of the term, is no bar, but the counting- 
house of the establishment, in which a clerk, elaborately caparisoned, sits 
enthroned, at a considerable elevation, before a desk, which, in point of cost 
and construction, would be a piece of extravagance in the Bank parlour. The 
walls around him are literally covered with bells, each having beneath it the 
number of the room to which it corresponds, and they count by hundreds. 
My flesh creeps at the bare contemplation of the possibility of their being all 
rung at once. 

‘edine comfortably in a private room, to gain which we have to thread 
countless lobbies, lying at all conceivable angles to each other. How a warm 
meal finds its way such a distance from a fixed kitchen is a mystery to us. 
But, notwithstanding the appalling difficulties obviously in the way,—for it is 
brought all the way from Texas to Oregon,—it is as speedily as it is well 
served. 

Boston, however, has been so often described, that the varied craft in 
its harbour, its an | wharves, its characteristic stores, its well dressed in- 
tellectual male, and its fair female population, may be quickly passed by, 
premising that in this land of liberty, nay, in front of Fanneuil Hall itself, 
where its tocsin first sounded, the smoking of a cigar is not permitted 
under a penalty of five dollars. 

In addition to the round-about journey by sea, the rm ¢ of New York 
is approached from Boston by three different routes, each of which is a 
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combination of railway and steam-boat travelling. Mr. Mackay appears to 

have chosen his time ill. He was in New England when he ought to 

have been in Alabama, and in the Southern States when he ought 

to have been in the Northern. Railway travelling in the States, however, 

whether it be in winter or summer, has many marked anno . 

First as to a specimen of a class of carriage very common in the United 
States :— 


It consisted of one great compartment, constructed to accommodate sixty 
people. Itwaslikeasmall church upon wheels. At either end was adoor leading 
to a railed platform in the open air; from door to door stretched a narrow aisle, 
on eitherside of which was a row of seats, wanting only book-boards to make 
them look exactly like pews, each being capable of seating two reasonably-sized 
persons. The car was so lofty that the tallest man present could promenade 
up and down the aisle with his hat on. In winter, two or three seats are 
removed from one side to make way for a small stove ; and, as I was rather 
late in taking my place, the only vacant seat I could find was one on the pew 
adjoining this portable fire-place. My immediate companion was a gentle- 
manly-looking man under forty years of age, a loose drab coat enveloping his 

erson, and a bushy fur-cap covering his head. Directly opposite him sat a 
ady of about sixteen stone weight, who crushed up against the side of the car 
a gaunt lanky Vermonter, in such a manner as to ct me apprehensive that 
she would occasion involuntary squirts of the tobacco-juice which he was 
industriously distilling from his quid. Her travelling stock consisted of a 
carpet-bag, almost as plump and bulky as herself, which, as she was bringing 
herself to a comfortable bearing, she consigned to the safe keeping of the gen- 
tleman in thedrab coat. The poor man had leisure afterwards to repent of 
the preference shown him, for having once hoisted it upon his knee, the owner, 
although she constantly kept her eye fixed upon it, never offered to remove it. 
He could not put it on the floor, which was moist with expectoration ; nor 
could he put it on the stove, which was already getting red-hot. He had no 
alternative but to carry it the whole night upon his knee; but then the ladies 
are used to such attentions in America. I had no reason to complain, so long 
as I was not the man in drab. 


Finding, ere long, the heat of the stove rather uncomfortable, our 
traveller repaired to one of the platforms attached to the car, where he 
endeavoured to wile away time in the open air, smoking a cigar, observ- 
ing the country, and reflecting upon that great social and political 
- biger which, in its colossal strides, threatens ere long to monopolize 
the continent. 


I had not been long engaged in such reflections, when from. the next car, 
the platform of which adjoined that on which I was standing, emerged the 
“conductor,” alias the check-taker—who is, in America, a peripatetic, instead 
of, as with us, a stationary functionary. Having received my ticket, he was 
about entering the car which I had just quitted, when he stopped short, and 
without speaking a word, eyed me for a moment, as if he took a great interest 
in me. At length, having permitted his quid to change sides in his mouth, 
he observed, in a tone which brooked not of contradiction, that it was “ tar- 
nation cold.” To this I readily assented ; when, finding me of a communica- 
tive disposition, he offered me his tobacco-box, and inquired if I preferred 
standing where I was to being seated within. 

“’Tis but »poor choice between being frozen and being roasted,” I ob- 
~ 1 g He looked at me again, as if he questioned my judgment, and then 
said— 

** You're a stranger in these parts, I reckon.” 

I replied that I was; and, to avoid questions, continued, that I had arrived 
that very day by the Hibernia, after a very boisterous passage ; that I was on 
April.—voL. LXXXV. NO. CCCXL. 21 
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my way to New York, whence I intended to proceed further south, and after 
seeing the country, to return to Europe before the close of the year. All this 
he received with great apathy, and then intimated that he was merely acting 
the eve of a friend in telling me that I would be safer inside. 

“Ts there any danger ?” inquired I. 

— posing there was to be an accident,” said he, “ you wouldn’t stand no 

ere.” 

“ Do they frequently occur with you ?” I demanded, somewhat hastily. 

“ We do sometimes run off the rail, that’s all ;” said he, without the slightest 
emotion ; and then passed into the car without deigning to know how I re- 
ceived the announcement. There was but a pitiful choice, certainly, between 
an instantaneous crush to death, and a slow broil by the stove ; but, preferrin 
the latter, I repaired to my place, and submitted to it until the train reach 


Worcester. 
Nor is this all. Take a peep at a station, that of Worcester, where 
the line branches off in two :— 


For some minutes it appeared to me as if the Bedlam hard by had been let 
loose upon the station, or depét, as it is universally called in America. To 
give a true picture of the confusion—the rushing to and fro—and the noise, 
with which all this was accompanied, is impossible. Some pounced upon the 
refreshment-room, as if they fancied it the up-train, and in danger of an imme- 
diate start ; others flew about, frantically giving orders, which there was no 
one to obey; whilst by far the greater number were assuring themselves of 
the safety of their baggage. This was very necessary, inasmuch as the line 
here branched off into two; the one proceeding to Albany, and the other to 
Norwich, en route to New York. It is by no means an uncommon thing fora 
passenger to find, at his journey’s end, that his luggage has, from this point, taken 
an independent course for itself, pursuing the shortest road to the far-west, 
whilst its owner is on his way south, or vice versé. This sometimes arises from 
the lu being put into the wrong van, and at others from the vans them- 
selves being put upon the wrong lines. Sometimes the separations are most 
heart-rending—husbands and wives, parents and children, being sent off in 
different directions. I found afterwards that this was the case with a lady in 
the carriage immediately behind that im which I sat. She had been torn both 
from her husband and her bandbox. She had ne concern about the former, 
as she said he knew how to take care of himself; but her new velvet bonnet, 
oh! She consoled herself by abusing the conductor, who bore it meekly 
for some time, but was at last goaded into telling her that that was not the 
way in which to treat a gentleman, and that she had no business to get into 
the wrong train; from which he derived but little satisfaction, as she insisted 
the whole way that it was the train that was going wrong. 


At Norwich, we have again the usual scramble for hotels, which 
were all full to overflowing, and not a spare bed to be had for love 


or money :— 


The ponderous but very comfortable arm-chairs, which invariably form the 
chief feature in the garniture of an American tap-room, were immediately 
appropriated, as were also the chairs and tables in the adjoining rooms. Some 
laid themselves down upon the floor, with billets of wood for their pillows. I 
had luckily been able to seize upon a chair, and sat for sometime musing upon 
the strangeness of my position. On my left sat a large burly man, about forty, 
in the attire of a farmer, and who, like myself, seemed indisposed to slumber. 
He chewed with unusual vehemence ; and my attention was first. attracted to 
him by the unerring certainty with which he expectorated over one of them, 
into a spittoon, which lay between two sleepers on the floor. He occasionally 
varied his amusement by directing his filthy distillations against the stove, from 
the hot side of which they sometimes glanced with the report of a pistol. By- 
and-bye we got into conversation, when I discovered that he was from the 
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Granite State, as New Hampshire is called, and that he was on his way to 
Oregon, via New York and Cape Horn, a distance of 15,000 miles, but of 
which he seemedto make very light. His only trouble was, that he would be too 
late for the ship, which was to sail on the following day. I observed, that in 
that case his disappointment must be very great, inasmuch as many weeks 
must elapse ere a similar opportunity again presented itself to him. Heas- 
sured me that it would be very trifling, for he had made up his mind, since he 
had supped, should he miss the ship, to “ go west” to “Illinois State.” I was 
astonished at the facility and apparent indifference with which he abandoned 
the one purpose for the other. But it is this flexibility of character that is at 
the very foundation of American enterprise. Let your genuine Yankee find 
one path impracticable, and he turns a mac into another, in pursuing which 
he never permits his energies to be crippled by futile lamentations over past 
disappointments. 


Embarking on the steamer from Alleyn’s point, on the River Thames, 
our traveller was borne past a tall obelisk, raised to the memory of some 
Americans, who are said to have been treacherously massacred, during 
the revolutionary war, by British soldiers :— 


Whilst looking at this, two men, who were on deck, advanced and stopped 
within a pace or two ofme. The elder, and spokesman of the two, was about 
forty-five years of age, and was dressed in a long overcoat, which was unbut- 
toned, and hung very slovenly down to his heels. He stooped, not at the 
shoulders, but from the stomach ; whilst his sallow face was furrowed like a 
newly ploughed field. His lips were thin to a degree, his mouth bein 
marked~but by a sharp short line; and when he looked at you, it was wit 
nervous and uneasy glances, furtively shot from beneath a pair of shaggy half- 
grey eyebrows. His expression was malignant, his éout ensemble repulsive. I 
instinctively turned away from him, but it seems I was not to escape, for, 


having brought me, as he thought, within hearing distance, he muttered éo his - 


companion, but evidently at me—* Yes, there’s a moniment raised to the eter- 
nal shame of the bloody Britishers; but we'll take the change out of them for 
that yet, or Colonel Polk’s not my man, by G—d!” f looked at him, me- 
chanically, as he uttered these words. He stood between me and his com- 
panion, as motionless as a statue, his eye, which turned neither to the right 
nor to the left, apparently fixed on the distant shore of Long Island, but with 
ears erect, in evident expectation of some rejoinder to this flattering harangue. 
Deeming it more prudent to make none, I turned away and paced the deck, 
which I had the satisfaction of perceiving caused him no little disappointment. 


It is but just to remark, however, that this occurred during the 
Oregon mania, and that the man who could manifest his hostility in so 

ss @ manner was one of the few to be met with in the sea-board 
and commercial States, who had been seized with the mania, and so 
powerfully did the poison operate upon him that he could not keep 
from biting. 

As the steamer approached New York, a more amusing and equally 
characteristic scene occurred :— 


After breakfast, I seated myself by the stove, and commenced reading, but 
had been thus engaged only a few minutes when I was accosted by a stout 
short elderly gentleman, dressed in snuff-coloured cloth from head to foot, 
who made me his confidant so far as to inform me that we had been very luck 
in getting a boat. Having nothing to object to so obvious a propgsition, 
categorically assented, in the hope of being able to resume my book. But in 
this I was 5 Prades ws for he was soon joined by a middle-aged man, with 
very self-sufficient expression, who asked me— 

“ Didn't our Prez’dent’s message put the old Lion’s back up?” . 

The steamer by which I had ee _ the first that had left Liverpool 
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after the receipt in a of the President's warlike message, the most in- 


tense interest was manifested on all hands to know the effect which it had 
produced in Europe,: I, therefore, replied—“ Considerably.” 

“ We expected it would rile him a bit— rayther—we did;” added he. 

“‘ Didn’t it frighten him a leetle ?” asked the gentleman in snuff-colour. 

“ As an Englishman, I would fain be — the humiliating confession,” 
replied I; “ rticularly as the whole will be published in the papers in the 


course of a few hours. 
This, as I expected, only made them the more curious. The first speaker 


ee to the charge, urging me to let them know what had taken’ place, 
and advising me, at the same time, that I might consider myself amongst 
friends ; and that the Americans were not a “crowin’ people.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said I ; “if you can sympathise with a fallen enemy, I 
have no objection to speak plainly with you.” They shook their heads 
affirmatively, and showed, by Renias closer to, that they really meant kindly 


towards me. 
“The publication of the Message,” I continued, “ was all that was neces- 


sary to shake to its foundation the European settlement of 1815. Prince 
Metternich immediately dismissed Reis Effendi across the Balkan. M. Guizot 
notified Abd-el-Kader that the triple alliance was at an end; whilst England, 
in alarm, threw herself into the hands of Russia, entering into an alliance 
offensive and defensive with that power; and, as a guarantee of good faith, 
giving up the temporary possession of Tilbury Fort to the Autocrat, whose 


troops now ison the key of the Thames.” 
“Is that the way the British Lion took the lash of ‘ Young Hickory?” 


asked the first speaker. “Well, I swan —” 
“‘ He needn't have been scared in such a hurry, neither,” said the gentleman 


in snuff-colour; “for maybe we didn’t mean it, after all.” 


The aspect presented by New York in 1846, so much resembles’ that 
which it presented in 1844 and 1845, that it need not detain us.. The 
steam-boat, the rail, and less frequented cities have at least the attraction 
of greater variety. The passenger from New York to Philadelphia has 
to be conveyed to the station by steam-boat across the Hudson. On 
gaining the opposite shore Mr. Mackay describes the passengers as 
jumping in erowds upon the floating slip where they landed, and flying 
with a precipitation which might have led one to suppose that each and 
évery of them had been pursued by a sheriff's officer. We wonder what 
chance ladies have. in a country where every thing, seats in carriages, 
berths in steam-boats, beds in hotels, and plates at dinner, are only 
obtained by a rush and a struggle ? 

The snow was drifted in wreaths on the rail, and the train, preceded 
= a snow-plough, would rush at these like a huge battering-ram, and 
if it did not succeed in forcing its way, would back and rush to the 
charge again and again, throwing all the passengers of a heap into the 
fore part of the carriages. Sometimes, in teiitled mercy to the said 
passep the train would be detached, and the locomotives set at it 
themselves, taking a good race, so as to strike with more effect. The 
breach at length made, back they would come for the train, which they 
tugged along like so many camp followers, until a fresh obstacle had to 


be stormed. 


New as all this was to me, it was exciting and amusing enough so long as it 
occasioned us no serious detention; but just as we were approaching the New 
Brunswick station, we ran into a tremendous wreath with such force, as to 
baffle all our efforts to get out of it again. In vain did the engineers ‘use 
every devicé which mortal engineer could hit upon. There were the locomo- 
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tives half-buried in the snow, and there they would remain. The poor plough, 
which bore the brunt of the battle, was completely invisible. Our position 
was like that of a great sword-fish which thrusts his formidable weapon into a 
ship’s side with such effect that he cannot extricate himself again. 

“‘ Snagged, I reckon,” said a Mississippian to the company in general. 

a We're not aground, no how, that’s clear,” added a Missourian beside 
im. 

“I should like to see the ground to put my foot on,” said a man from New 

Hampshire, who must have stood about six feet six in his stockings. 

“Tam sure, stranger, you needn’t want ground where a seventy-four will 
float,” ejaculated the Mississippian, laughing, and eyeing him from head to 
foot. The rest joined in the laugh against the New Hampshire Anak, who 
drew in his legs under his seat, as if he was shutting each of them up like a 
clasp-knife. 

The efforts made to relieve the train were vain ; there was an hotel 
at Brunswick, but the beds were pre-engage as at Norwich, and so 
about 300 passengers had to make a night of it, in frost and snow, in 


the beleagured carriages. 


We had a newly married couple in our carriage, and they alone had my 
sympathy. The ceremony had been performed that very day in New York, 
and they were now on their way to Philadelphia on their marriage trip. They 
were both young, the bridegroom apparently not exceeding twenty, and the 
bride looking about sixteen. There she sat, in her ribbons and orange 
blossoms, looking shy, confused, disappointed, and half sorrowful. Poor 
thing! I pitied her. 

“ De best house in Philadelphy, Sa,” said an officious negro, when our 
traveller at length reached the end of his journey. 

“Ts it far off ?” I inquired. 

“‘ Good bit from de water,” said he, “ but not fur when you get dere.” 

External life in Philadelphia being pretty much what life in New 
York is, with the exception that the same impetuous activity is not 
observable, that it has a more orderly and decorous look, the passions 
both for amusements and dress being more subdued, yet ee ee, 
and no little vice being hid wader a prim mannerism; we shall pass 
onwards. About a hundred miles of railway connect Baltimore with 
Philadelphia, the petty State of Delaware being crossed by the road 
uniting the capital of Maryland with that of Pennsylvania, 


A journey by railway south of Philadelphia, and, indeed, south of the 
Hudson, has many things about it that are disagreeable to the stranger. It is 
then that he is brought in close contact with tobacco-chewing to an extent 
that is positively disgusting. If previously unaware of the existence of this 
depravity of taste, he might fancy, seeing a number of men with their respec- 
tive jaws constantly in motion, that they belonged to the race of animals 
chewing the cud—with the expectoral accompaniment as a slight modification 
of the practice. Nowhere is this disgusting habit so essentially annoying as in 
a railway carriage. In the open street it is possible ta avoid the nuisance, as 
it is in a public room, such as a bar-room, by giving a wide berth to the spit- 
toons; but in a railway carriage there is no escaping it. Think of being cooped 
up in a small compartment, with no vacant space but the narrow aisle in the 
centre, with nine-and-fifty distillers of tobacco-juice around you! The con- 
stant spitting which takes place from the moment that the passengers take 
their seats, is carried on to so formidable an extent, that scarcely five minutes 
elapse before the floor is absolutely moist with it. 


Nor are these all the unpleasantnesses of travelling in the Southern 
States. The extent to which the Anglo-Americans carry their antipathy 
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to the coloured race is witnessed here in its full. Here is a painful 
example :— 


At one end of the car in which I was seated sat a young man, very ao nM 
ably dressed, but who bore in his countenance those traces, almost indelible, 
which, long after every symptom of the colour has vanished, bespeak the pre- 
sence of African blood in the veins. The quantity which he possessed, could 
not have been more than 124 per cent of his whole blood, tinging his skin 
with a shade, just visible, and no more. If his face was not as white, it was, at 
all events, cleaner than those of many aroundhim. I observed that he became 
very uneasy every time the conductor came into the car, eyeing him with timid 
as if in fear of him. Divining the cause of this conduct, I determined 
to watch the issue, which was not long delayed. By-and-by, the conductor 
entered the car again, and, as if he had come for the purpose, walked 
straight up to the poor wretch in question, and, without deigning to speak 
to him, ordered him out with a wave of his finger. The blood in a mo- 
ment mounted to his temples, and suffused his whole face; but resistance was 
vain; and with a hanging head, and broken-hearted look, he left the carriage. 
He was not a slave ; but not a soul remonstrated, not a whisper was heard in 
his behalf. The silence of all indicated their approval of this petty manifesta- 
tion of the tyranny of blood. These bold defenders of “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of i. sarge these chivalrous assertors of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, looked with utter indifference on this practical violation of the 
“rights of man.” 
“Sarved the d—d nigger right,” said a youngster scarcely twenty, at the 
other aa of the car, and those immediately around him laughed at the 
remark. 


The station at Baltimore is described as being like Pandemonium let 
loose. ‘There was not an hotel in town but was represented by one or 
two negroes, who did the touting\ for it, each having the name of his 


Boniface displayed on a band which surrounded his hat. 


“ Barnum’s, gen’lemen—Barnum’s — now for Barnum’s—only house in 
town—rest all sham—skin but no ’possum—yhaw, yhaw—Barnum’s, Bar- 
num’s !” 

“ Cause Eagle eaten all de ’possum up, and left nuffin but de skin—de 
Eagle’s de house, gen’lemen—hurra for de Eagle!” This was said by another. 

“ Get out, you brack man,” said the representative of Barnum’s, himself the 
blacker of the two; “tell your massa to send a gen’leman next time, will 
you—it’s lowerin’ to de profession to hab you here—get out.—Barnum’s 
gen’ lemen—Barnum’s!” 


Baltimore, the chief seat of Catholicism in the United States, upholds, 
according to Mr. Mackay, its character for beautiful women; but the 
Mexican war has diminished its credit for containing the greatest number 
of blackguards. As the north trains had their snow-ploughs, so the 
trains in the south had their cow-ketchers—a strong iron-grating fixed 
to the front of the locomotive. On the way from Baltimore to Washing- 
ton an unfortunate cow that was lying on the line was killed, and picked 
up at the same time by this formidable instrument. 


“TI can stand a hog, but them ’ere cows are the devil to pay,” said the 
stoker, as he proceeded, with the help of some others, to drag the carcase off 
the machine, and deposit it by the side of the line. 

“ Might they not as well take it into Washington now?” I observed to one 
of the bystanders. 

“I suppose they would,” said he, “but that they want to leave room for 
the next ;” a remark which enabled me certainly to resume my place, with a 
very comfortable feeling of security. 
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The opel and the capitol must share the fate of cther well-known 
cities, and be passed over briefly. Not so, however, with Mr. Mackay, 
who makes each the central point for lengthened, but able and unpre- 
judiced, discussions upon American society, local and general, and on the 

liticians and political aspect of the United States. So also entering 
into Le ata inevitably leads to as lengthened disquisitions on slavery, 
its social, moral, and political aspect, as Washington does to party-spirit, 
organisation, and tactics of the federalists and separatists. These are the 
beens dishes in a course of American travel: we must keep to lighter 

From Washington to Richmond, the first part of the journey is 
formed by steam-boat on the Potomac, the scenery of which is full of 
beauty ; the latter by rail. An example occurs at the end of the water- 
journey, remarkably illustrative at what an early period of life that 
ol lg of repartee, which is so characteristic of Anglo-Americans, 
develops itself :— 

Amongst those who arrived by the train from Richmond, was a western 
farmer and his family, evidently on a summer tour. 

“ Father,” said his son, an intelligent little boy, after looking for a few 
moments at the broad expanse of the river, “ it’s as big as the Miss’sippi.” 


“ And as yaller too,” was the reply. 
“* But we don’t have no snags nor alligators here, my little man ; nor do we 


blow up two or three hundred people at a time,” said a Virginian in shirt- 
sleeves, who was doing duty in some capacity or other on the wharf, and who, 
hearing the boy’s remark, was anxious that he should not go misinformed upon 
the points wherein the Potomac had the superiority over any and every river in 


the West. 
“Cos you can’t get up steam enough in Virginny to blow up an egg-shell,” 


retorted the boy, discerning his informant’s intention, and by no means satisfied 
with it; for which he was informed by the latter, that he was ‘too smart by 
half, if he only know’d it,” and that to a moral certainty, his father “ must have 


many more like him.” 

Richmond is a small but pretty town, with the appearance of which 
most persons are familiar in this country, from the numerous prints that 
are met with of the stones and the falls contiguous to it. At Richmond, 
the traveller first finds the warmth and fervour of the south, superadded 
to that frank and ready hospitality which is everywhere characteristic of 
American society. But there is also another feature of southern blood, 
exceeding’ sensitiveness, and so strict is the code of honour here, that even 
coolness inevitably entails a deadly feud. 

On the way from Richmond to Weldon a scene occurred between the 
wayfarers and a Mormon preacher, which we regret we have not space to 
extract. The extent to which religious fanaticism is carried in the 
States can scarcely be imagined ; but, to give one example, we shall 
quote an occurrence that took place in quite a different part of the 
country,—the agent in which was an Elder of the Baptists, who stopped 
Mr. Mackay in the streets :— 

“ Young man,” said he, stopping me, and laying his hand paternally upon 
my shoulder ; “ how’s your soul?” 

“ Quite well, I thank you,” I replied, “ how’s yours?” 

“ Bless the Lord!” he continued. 


‘* Amen!” I responded. 
“ You’re an heir of damnation,” said he, in great haste, after apparently 


measuring me from top to toe with his eye. 
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“ The idea seems to give you positive pleasure,” observed I. 

He looked at me again for a few moments, after which he told me in great 
confidence that the sons of Anak would be brought low. To this I replied 
oem not knowing them, I could not be expected to feel much interest in their 


He looked hard at me again for a few seconds, and then shouted so as to 
attract the attention of the passers-by, _— a Scribe—you're a Scribe!’’ 

“ Any thing but a Pharisee,” I replied, and walked on, leaving him to make 
what application he pleased of my response. 


The journey from Milledgeville, where the traveller has, the first time 
on his way from Boston to New Orleans, to take the stage-coach to 
Montgomery, is replete with fun, unextractable in our limited space. 
Not only were the passengers obliged frequently to walk, but they were 
also, besides i jolted, and finally m Nety obliged to help in dragging 
the ponderous vehicle out of the slough. What is most remarkable of 
all, is the impudence of those upon whom you have to depend for the 
time being :— 

“Well I’m blowed!” said the judge; but why or wherefore he was so 
I did not hear, as | was making my way out whilst he was vouchsafing 
the explanation. On getting out, I found myself perched on the side of 
the coach which was uppermost, the vehicle line flat in the mud on its 
other side, like a ship ‘on her beam ends with her cargo shifted. The 
driver, who was by this time perched on the opposite side of the hatch- 
way, immediately put down the handle of his whip amongst those below, 
shouting out at the same time, ‘‘ Come, be stirrin’ there, will you!” The 
judge thereupon began to exhibit some signs of life. First raising his head, 
a turning it slowly round, he took the exact measure of his position, after 
which he brought his arms into play, and then, one after the other, recovered 
his legs. Having at length raised himself to a kneeling position, the driver and 
I fot im by the collar of the coat, by means of which, with some aid from him- 
self, we managed to elevate the “fourteen stun’” into air and sunshine. The 
commissioner was the next dragged out. His face, poor fellow, was somewhat 
scratched, and one side of it besmeared with dirt, the judge having pressed it 
into a soft pillow of mud, which had squeezed itself in through the window. 
Next came my friend with the nails in his shoes, who turned out to be a farmer 
from the banks of the Miami, in Ohio. From his position we could only render 
him aid by dragging him out heels foremost, which we did. Then came the 
lady, of whom. for a time we had lost sight altogether. She came up much 
crushed and disordered, and on being let Swi in the mud, frantically grasped 
the judge, who was still engaged in adjusting himself, and} asked if there 
was any chance whatever of our getting safely'to our journey’s end. After 
pausing fora time to consider, he replied, gravely but kindly, that there “ was 
a chance, but that it was not mighty promisin’.”. He bade her calm herself, 
however, as she would get used to such incidents in time, as he had.done. 


The hotels in Mobile are on a most extensive and sumptuous scale, 
scarcely surpassed by any of those in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, 
and excellent steamers convey passengers thence up the Mississippi, or 
across Lake Pontchartrain to New Orleans. Now-a-days that so many 
are enjoying a pleasant trip in imagination up the latter river by means 
of Mr. Banvard’s instructive painting, Mr. Mackay’s account of his 
ascent of the great river, of the steamers, their accommodations, and 
their strange passengers, not to mention their racing, to which dangerous 
pe they still adhere so pertinaciously, will have many attractions. 

e can only spare room for another hotel scene at the far-famed Saratoga, 
which contains a wrinkle for travellers. 
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In the chief hotel the dining-room is of prodigious dimensions. It is, in 
fact, two enormous rooms thrown into one, in the form of an L. Three rows 
of tables take the sweep of it from end to end. It can thus accommodate at 
least 600 guests. The windows of both sections of the dining-room looked 
into the quadrangle, and my friend and I observed that several of the loungers 
in the colonnade every now and then cast anxious glances within as the tables 
were being laid for dinner. It soon occurred to us that there might be some 
difficulty in getting seats, a point on which we sought to set our minds at rest, 
so that we might be prepared, if necessary, for the crush. But we could effect 
no entrance into the dining-room to make inquiry, every approach to it 
being locked. At last, however, we caught in the colonnade a tall black waiter, 
dressed from top to toe in snow-white livery. 
“ Will there be any crush, when the bell rings?” I demanded of him. f 
“ Bit of a squeeze, that’s all,” he replied, “ but you needn’t mind,” he conti- : 
nued, regarding me; “ the fat uns get the worst on’t.” } 
“ Then you can’t tell us where we are to sit ?” said I. hh 
“ Jist where you happen to turn up, gemmen,” he responded, grinning and fi : 
: 
| 






































showing his ivory. 
“ But surely,” interposed my friend, “ you can secure a couple of chairs 


for us ?” 

“It’s jist within de power of possibles, gemmen,” said he, grinning again, 
but with more significance than before. My friend slipped a quarter of a dollar 
into his hand. Oh! the power of money. That which was barely possible 
before, became not only practicable but certain in a twinkling. He immediately 
left us to fulfil our wishes, telling us to look in at the window and see where he 


secured chairs for us. 


When the doors were opened, so great was the hurry-scurry, that it 
seemed as if some were leaping in at the windows. ‘Then there arose 
such a clatter of dishes, and a noise of knives and forks, mingled with a 
chorus of human voices, some commanding, others supplicating the 
waiters, as our traveller says he had never heard before. The waiters 
themselves were flitting to and fro like rockets, sometimes tumbling over 
each other, and frequently coming in very awkward collision, Every if 
now and then a discord would be thrown into the harmony, by way of a Te) 
smash of crockery, or crystal. The ladies attended this riotous scene in Hi 
full dress. In about twenty minutes the hall looked like the deck of a 
ship after action. The survivors of the dinner still remained at table, 
either sipping wine, or talking together, but the rest had disappeared, as 
if they had been carried out, wounded or dead. Their fate was, however, ik 
afterwards revealed. Before dinner they had risked their necks to secure | 
seats at table, after dinner they had done as much to secure seats in the at 
colonnade, where they could smoke and chew at their ease, in arm-chairs 
or rocking-chairs. Rushing for a seat in a railway carriage can be under- 
stood ; but there is something exceedingly incongruous in rushing to 
enjoy so idle a pursuit as smoking, as there is something exceedingly 
repulsive in the idea of rushing to one’s meals. Such a state of things 
ean only have its origin in an extreme selfishness, which is ever ‘alarmed 


at being anticipated by even an imaginary rivalry. 
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THE MASKED BALL AT THE OPERA. 
BY CHARLES HERVEY, ESQ. 


I. 
SIR ABEL SPOONINGTON. 


Tue carnival of 184— was an unusually gay one in Paris. The Fau- 
bourgs St. Germain and St. Honoré vied with each other in a succession 
of brilliant entertainments ; fete followed fete, dinners, routs, concerts, 
balls, and private theatricals kept the gay world in a perpetual state of 
excitement, sufficiently piguant and sufficiently pleasureable to désennuyer 
the most wearied and worn-out of fashion’s votaries, were he even as 
“used up” as Sir Charles Coldstream himself. 

Among the thousands of English at that period quartered in the 
French capital, few, if any, entered more freely into the revelries of the 
season than Sir Abel Spoonington, a young baronet, lately come to his 
title, rich in landed and funded property, passably good-looking, but— 
by way of compensation, as Déjazet would say—dete a faire plaisir. 

His weak point—no uncommon one with birds of his feather—was an 
implicit belief in his own lady-killing powers ; an idea which neither time 
nor experience could do away with, that he was destined to be loved for 
himself alone, apart from any advantage of rank and fortune with which 
nature had so superfluously endowed him. One would have thought if 
anything could have undeceived him, a few weeks’ residence in Paris would 
have done so most effectually; but the reverse was the case. Every fresh 
deception, far from putting him on his guard for the future, only made him 
more credulous ; unlike an egg, the more he was done the softer he grew, 
and such was his eagerness —nay, impatience—to discover the exception to 
what he had too often found to be the general rule, that even the most 
unpractised coquette (if indeed such a rara avis exist in Paris) might 
have hooked him without difficulty, he being always too ready to listen to 
the voice of the charmer, “charm she ever so unwisely.” 

And whither, of all places in the world, are we about to accompany 
our hero in search of disinterested loveliness? To a luxurious boudoir 
in the Rue de Varennes, or to the simple attic of some trim-waisted gri- 
sette in the Faubourg St. Denis? Alas! no; both covers had been 
already tried, and with the same unvarying and disheartening result; the 
habitual expression of our friend Spoonington’s face being so candid, so 
unsuspicious, so unmistakeably jolly green, that one glimpse of it usually 
sufficed to render the temptation to victimise him irresistible. Whether 
the object of his attentions was a grande dame or a workwoman earning 
her fifteen sous a day, Sir Abel found himself, after a very short court- 


ship, as far from the mark as ever, and for this he had only his own bonne 
téte to thank. 

Therefore it was that, as a last resource, he determined on a hazardous 
experiinent, and with that overweening and Quixotic self-reliance peculiar 
to the Spooningtons—adopting the principle of the adventurous man 
who sanguinely hoped to extract the one eel from the bag full of vipers— 
resolved (in Etonian parlance) to have a shy at that blank-abounding 
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lottery, a masked ball at the Opera. This idea came into his head 


the Saturday morning—or rather noon, for Sir Abel was no early riser 

—previous to the Mardi Gras, while sitting in the snug bachelor’s apart- 

ment, for which he paid 400 francs a month, at least twice its value, in 

ae a -courted building on the Boulevard de la Madeleine, called the 
ité Vinde. 

“ Devilish good thought,” muttered he, laying down his Galignani, 
“ Dinner at the Trois Frires, an hour or two + e Palais Royal—there 
are some deuced pretty girls in the Revwe—and then, if I have any luck, 
I think i may manage not to sup alone. At all events, there is no harm 
in trying. 

Shortly after indulging in the above soliloquy, his elaborate toilette 
completed, Sir Abel paused before emerging on the Boulevard, to 
with the porter of the exterior court (for in the Cité Vindé each court 
has its concierge), who was sweeping his domain. 

“* Mousseu Picot,”’ said he, in his best London French. 

“‘ Que désire milor,” replied the concierge, with great alacrity, for the 
young baronet was an excellent locataire, who always paid his letter and 
message bill without looking at the items. 

Fe Mousseu Picot, I shall probably be late to-night, so do not sit up 
me.” 

* Merci,.milor: milor is going to the masked ball.” 

Z “ Je craw que oui,” replied Spoonington, who never could pronounce 

e 08, 

“ Tt will be very full, milor,” chimed in from the interior of the loge 
Madame Picot, a black-eyed little boulotte of remarkable solidity, whose 
tongue appeared to have discovered the secret of perpetual motion, and 
who contrived to talk and attend to a small saucepan on the fire simulta- 
neously; “ milor will not require a costume or domino—of course not— 


otherwise Mademoiselle Sophie—une cousine @ moi—has a beautiful — 


assortment Rue Neuve St. Marc. She promised to take me with her to 
the Opera some night or other, but I am afraid I stand a poor chance of 
going this year, for the Carnival is nearly over, and Picot says that seven 
francs (you can get them for seven in the Passage de l’Opéra), is too 
much money to throw away on a ticket. Besides, I cannot go alone— 
sans cela, milor—” 

But milor, to whom Madame Picot’s harangue, delivered with Patter- 
like volubility, was in a great measure, if not wholly, incomprehensible, 
had already stepped into his brougham, and was on his way towards the 
heart of the English quarter on a round of visits. 

‘“‘ Ah! imbécile d’Anglais!” murmured boulotte, indignant that all her 
eloquence should have been lost, and lazily resuming her aa near the 
fire which she had quitted for a moment to ascertain the effect produced 
by her confidence; “Tu ne m’écoutes seulement pas, tu te moques (I 
am afraid the word she used began with an f instead of an m) de moi ; 
ah mais ‘ah mais! vienne mon tour, et cristi, je te le rendrai bien !” 


Il. 
THE GREY DOMINO. 


Ir was nearly one o'clock when our hero reached the doors of the 
Académie Royale. The first rush of visitors was over, and a multitude 
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of Pierrots, Débardeurs, and, Polichinelles, were already hard at work in 
their accustomed arena, toeing it and heeling it to old Musard’s inspiring 
strains. A few dominos, but very few, were seated m the passages lead- 
ing to the foyer; and here and there a closely-hooded incognita, was 
pouring forth astounding revelations into the ear of some recognised male 
acquaintance, who was vainly endeavouring to discover in the assumed 
shrill,tones of his informant some clue to her identity. 

A glance at the almost deserted foyer showed Sir Abel that his time for 
action had not yet arrived, so entering a private box which he had secured 
for the occasion, he amused himself for nearly half-an-hour in watching 
the gay doings in the salle below. When he again emerged into the 
corridor all was bustle and confusion; the staircases and lobbies were 
thronged with dominos of every shape and hue, from the mysterious 
black to the more compromettant pink and sky-blue. The ouvreuses 
were busily occupied in ticketing and putting away cloaks and great-coats, 
and in unlocking one box-door after another, as the coupons were handed 
over to them by their respective owners. Some of them, moreover, were 
driving a brisk trade in bouquets, acting strictly upon the principle of 
those experienced fancy-fair vendors, whose motto is to price every article 
at four times its value, and never to have change. 

Elbowing his way with some difficulty through a motley crowd of 
chattering and screaming revellers, whom the termination of a polka in- 
JSernale had just let loose to wander about unti] the music should strike 
up anew, Sir Abel at length reached the foyer, but not without a few 
chance rencontres, more or less agreeable. He had, indeed, hardly closed 
the door of his private box when a polite Turk, embellished with a nose 
resembling in length and dimensions an exceedingly knotty cucumber, 
requested to be allowed to introduce him to a partner for the next quad- 
rille, the said partner being no other than a gigantic postilion with jack- 
boots, a cracking whip, and a flaxen wig with long hanging curls, which 
kept perpetually flapping into his face every time he moved his head. 
Hastily and somewhat unceremoniously iodine the proffered favour, 
the verdant baronet, after advancing a few steps, found himself encircled 
by a trio of very hideous and very familiar demons, who first barricaded 
their intended victim in a corner, wherein he was as securely wedged as 
the middle-man in a crowd before the pit-door of the Opera on a Jenny 
Lind night, and then, in a cat-like manner, began to play with him. 

“* Monsieur looks ill at ease,” remarked No. 1 to No. 2. 

*‘ Monsieur. is no monsieur,” retorted No. 2. ‘‘ Monsieur is a mélor. 
Monsieur’s name must be ‘Smit.’ ” 

“Or Sir Thomson,” suggested No. 3. 

*¢ Messeu !” exclaimed Spoonington, with a most patriotically British 
accent. 

“ Connais pas,” interrupted No. 2, blandly. “ We do not recognise 
such titles among ourselves. My friend on the right with the excres- 
cences (a couple of red horns like huge carrots) is called Lucifer, he on 
my left with the lovely moustache (a daub of red and yellow paint, like 
the flames blazing for the accommodation of the souls in purgatory, as 
painted on the walls in Italian villages) is Asmodée, and I, with Milor’s 
permission, am Belphegor.” 

“Laissy moa tronkeel!” ejaculated Sir Abel, striving, but in vain, to 
escape from his tormentors. 
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“ Tranquille !” exclaimed No. 3. “ Milor is unreasonable, to ask 
impossibilities. Whoever heard of tranquillity at a masked ball ?” 
“Hush, Asmodée. Don’t you see Milor is come here to look after 









Madame son épouse !” 
“Or to make conquests,” chimed in Lucifer. “ Milor a le physique de 
Temploi.” 


“Ho! ho! ho!” laughed the three demons in chorus, as, in obedience 
to'a faint scraping of fiddlestrings emanating from the orchestra, and 
announcing the temporary re-animation of Papa Musard, they scampered 
away hand-in-hand, ever and anon encircling on their way some unsus- 
pecting wight, and executing around him a war-dance of a very diabolical 
character. 

Left to himself, Sir Abel proceeded without further impediment to the 
Soyer, which by this time presented a very gay and entertaining aspect. 
The non-admission of costumed personages not only relieved the ear from 
the shouting and screaming which re-echoed through the other less privi- 
leged parts of the theatre, but also greatly facilitated the rise and pro- 

ss of the thousand and one intrigues and mystifications in which the 
hooded and dominoed frequenters of a masked ball so especially delight 
Most of these were seated on benches round the room ; some waiting to 
be spoken to, and others already engaged in imparting confidence after 
pert ene to their perplexed listeners ; while a few, more recherchées 
than the rest, not contented with one victim, were dispensing, for the 
benefit of the admiring groups by whom they were surrounded, an 
apparently inexhaustible stock of sarcastic witticisms, most impartially 
abusing everything and hg 

Sir Abel was not long a silent spectator of this scene, although it must 
be owned that his first attempts at love-making were most signal failures. 
Venturing to hazard a tender avowal to an isolated fair one in a corner 
of the room, he received for answer an intimation that the person 
addressed did not understand Chinese; and on his subsequently’ seeking 
to establish a conversation with another fascinating incognita, and actually 
going so far as to seat himself unbidden beside her, his empressement was 
abruptly checked, and his aioe paralysed by the following quotation 
from Gavarni, meaningly whispered in his ear by a charitable rose- 
coloured domino. 


C’est vieux et laid, mon cher, tu es volé comme dans un bois,. 


At length it seemed as if fortune were weary of persecuting the 
luckless baronet, for, after more than one fruitless endeavour to win the 
attention of some sympathetic syren, he suddenly came upon two masked 
and hooded females, walking in his direction. On his approach, they 
separated ; one disappearing into the couloir, and the other, who wore’a 
handsome grey domino, continuing her walk, slackening her pace’ a hittle 
as she came near our hero, who, nothing daunted by his repeated mishaps, 
once more drew upon his’ nearly exhausted stock of fascinations, and 
accosted her. 

Somewhat to his surprise, his advances were graciously received ; the 
lady did not say much, it is true, but as Sir Abel’s knowledge of French 
included a vague acquaintance with the proverb “ qui ne dit mot consent,” 


he took it for granted that the brilliant orbs playing away so vigorously 
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behind the rather large eyelet holes of her mask were far from being 
typical of indifference, and shaped his course accordingly. 

* She cannot know who I am,” murmured he to himself; ‘‘ there can 
be no selfish motives here. If her face is like her figure, she will exactly 
realise my idea of a pocket Venus.” 

Now the Cytherea in question being not merely short, but also stout, 
and marvellously resembling a Dutchman in petticoats, the baronet’s 
idea would naturally appear a very strange one, if the short-sightedness 
—or rather blindness——of love were not already one of the most univer- 
sally recognised items of our proverbial philosophy. And that Sir Abel 
was in love there could be no reasonable doubt : his previous disappoint- 
ments, coupled with the unusual deference with which his almost unin- 
telligible jargon was listened to, made him cling the more perseveringly 
to what he not irrationally looked upon as his last hope, and invested the 
object of his fancy with a halo of imaginary perfections, which the 
ingenuous and enamoured Spoonington never for a moment thought of 
analysing. 


III. 


THE MAISON DOREE. 


FrInDING matters progressing so favourably, Sir Abel at length ven- 
tured to propose an adjournment to the Maison Dorée ; and here, for the 
first time, he noticed a slight appearance of hesitation on the part of the 
lady. Not that she had the remotest notion of declining the offered 
supper—far be it from us even to insinuate such a heresy—but, if the 
plain truth must be spoken, she did not understand what the te 
was. As long as her admirer confined himself to attentions which re- 
quired no answer, and which, whether she comprehended them or not, 
could easily be replied to by an alternate nod or shake of the head, the 
courtship went on admirably; but the moment that a direct question 
was given, and a direct answer required, it was quite another story. 
So that it was some time before poor Spoonington, who would persist 
in pronouncing Dorée Dory, and who, whenever he wished to be par- 
ticularly intelligible, arrived, through the medium of stammering and 
stuttering, at an exactly contrary result, succeeded in persuading Pobjet 
chéri to accept a seat in his brougham as far as the restaurant alluded 
to, into which they entered through the side-door in the Rue Laffitte. 

As soon as they were fairly installed in a cabinet, and had indulged in 
@ preparatory glass of Champagne, previously to commencing an attack 
on the potage a la bisque and lobster salad, flanked by divers rarities, 
— and vegetable, which the waiter, to whom carte blanche had 

m given, took especial care should be supplied and charged for, 
whether they were tasted or not, Sir Abel gallantly suggested (in his 
own peculiar French, which, conscious of our utter inability to reproduce 
it, we shall take the liberty of translating) that his fair companion should 
remove her mask. 

“ Meddem,” he began, “I hope—I trust that you will now permit 
me to gaze on—” 

“ Merci, monsieur,” was the slightly irrelevant reply, ‘I will trouble 
you for some soup. A little more—thank you, that will do.” 

“ Gaze on—” resumed Sir Abel. 
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“ Another glass of champagne,” interrupted the incognita, growing 
comparatively loquacious. “ Sapristi, c'est cossu, ¢a !” 

Those lovely features,” continued Spoonington, wholly incompetent 
to — the un-academical language of his guest ; “ let me implore 

ou to take—” 
er A little salad,” abruptly interposed [odjet chéri, lifting up from 
over her mouth, as she spoke, the black lace attached below her mask, 
and thereby greatly facilitating her proposed attack on the eatables, 
“and plenty of the lobster. Dieu!” added she, after disposing of a 
liberal mouthful, “ que c’est bon, le homara !” 

“ Beautiful creature!” thought Spoonington; how gracefully, with 
what fascinating aiveté she expresses her satisfaction !” 

* You don’t eat, monsieur,”” suddenly exclaimed the miniature Aphro- 
dite, laying down her knife and fork, and holding her glass for some 
more Ai. “For my part, I could no more sit les bras croisés, with 
all these good things before me, than I could run backwards up the 
Colonne Vendome.” 

The idea of the speaker's ever arriving at the summit of the’ monument 
referred to, except by the aid of a windlass, was too preposterous to be 
entertained by any reflecting mind ; but Sir Abel was too deeply occupied 
by his own enraptured thoughts and by the gray domino of his enchan- 
tress, to be capable of questioning the propriety of the simile. 

‘Quel amourr de domino!” said he, at length, ‘“ how becomingly it 
sits! My favourite of all colours, too. Let me at least,” added he in a 
most transcendentally sentimental tone, “ remove that odious mask.” 

“¢ Non pas !” exclaimed the fair one, interposing to prevent the betrayal 
of her incognito. “ By and by perhaps, but not yet. Besides I have not 
half finished my supper. What are those queer little black things, by 
you ?”’ added she, pointing to a plate of truffles, and impaling one on her 
fork before Sir Abel had time to answer. ‘Ah! que c’est mauvais ! 
J’aime cent fois mieux les haricots.” 

At this moment a small clock on the mantel-piece struck three. 

‘¢ Already,” exclaimed the Venus, starting up in amazement, “ and my 
poor chéri of a husband, who has been expecting me home this hour. 
Dieu de Dieu, what will he think !’’ 

“ Think !” said Spoonington. “Is it possible than you can care about 
what he thinks ?” 

‘¢ Vous dites ?” replied the lady, interrogatively; then without waiting 
for an answer continued, sotto voce, “I can’t make out above half he 
says, but he rolls his eyes about like M. Séraphin’s marionnettes. I can 
hardly help laughing though I am so sleepy.” 

“Surely you are not going to leave me?” exclaimed S ington, as 
his companion rising from her chair, made a very decided movement 
towards the door. “ Permit me at all events to escort you home—a la 
maisonz,” he added by way of rendering himself more intelligible. 

“‘ Mais,” hesitated Venus as coyly as she could, an effort wholly lost on 
her admirer, who was engaged in “agitating the communicator,” or in 
other words in touching the bell. 

“ L’addition, garconn,” said he to the ‘‘ slave of the ring,” whose obe- 
dience to the summons was as instantaneous as that of his namesake in 


the fairy tale. ‘L’addition,” (Spoonington having got this term de 
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rigueur quite pat, a rare occurrence with him, repeated it twice, and with 
unusual emphasis). 

Quick as em the desired document, and in another 
minute the baronet is Queen of Beauty were seated side by side in 
the former's extremely well appointed brougham. 

* Where shall I tell him to drive to ?” said he. 

‘“T live in the Cité Vinde.” 

— ?” cried Spoonington, doubting whether he had. heard 
aright. 

** In the Cite Vindé, near the Madeleine.”’ 

““Why, then we are neighbours!” exclaimed Sir Abel: “ Quel 
bonheurr !’’ 

“ Monsieur lives there, also?” asked the lady, when the carriage was 
fairly in motion. 

Certainly,” replied Spoonington. ‘* Au premiére, douzieme cour.” 

(The reader must not imagine from this that there are twelve court- 
yards attached to the building alluded to, Sir Abel having contracted, in 
common with many of his countrymen, the habit of pronouncing dewa as 
douze.) 

‘“‘ When shall I see you again ?” pursued our hero, the more eagerly, 
inasmuch as they were drawing near their journey’s end; “to-morrrw, 
oh, promise me, to-morrow.” 

‘* Whenever you like,” was the unexpected reply. 

* At what hour might I—without being indiscreet—presume—” stam - 
mered out Sir Abel, more than half \bewildered with joy. 

“Any hour you please,” said Venus after a moment's consideration as 
to the purport of his question. ‘ I am up before seven every morning.” 

* One glance then, only one, at that lovely face,” exclaimed the en- 
raptured baronet, again essaying to withdraw the mask, as the carriage 
passed through the grille of the Cite Vindé. This time the incognita 
offered no resistance ; the silken strings yielded readily to his touch, and 
disclosed the goddess of his imagination, the Houri of his fancy, in the 
shape of our black-eyed and voluminous acquaintance, Madame Picot. 

For'a:moment Sir Abel sat in-speechless horror, an interval of which 
the little portress took advantage to open the door, and. place herself 
onee more on terra firma. 

** Sacrrrrebleu!” at length shouted Spoonington, rolling the r after 
the fashion of Citizen Caussidiére. ‘‘ C’était le portierre !” 

‘‘ Who is as much obliged to Milor,” said Madame Picot, curtseying 
and speaking very rapidly, as if to make up for the restraint so long put 
on her tongue, ‘for all his Aimdness and gallantry (great stress was 
laid on these two words), for his supper and earriage, as she is to her 
cousin’ Sophie (Rue Neuve St. Mare, Milor remembers), for so un- 
expectedly calling for her last evening with a dedlet de bal, and (here 
the speaker's eyes twinkled most maliciously) an ‘ amourr de domino.’ ” 
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MEN AND THINGS IN THE NEW WORLD OF AUSTRALIA. 
Part IV. 


Axour a fortnight had elapsed since the day when, as stated in my 
last, I was riding through the long, lazy little town called Maitland, on 
my way to the north-west. I ae passed beyond what, in colonial 

hrase, are called the ‘“ Boundaries of Location ;” that is to say—as I 
lieve I am right in expounding—beyond the limits of the country 
which has been proclaimed into counties, and within which the govern- 
ment is willing to sell (anybody being willing to buy) the waste lands 
of the crown. In other words, I had got into the proper regions of the 
“ squatters,” where the lands were occupied, until recently, by no other 
right than the primitive one conferred by first possession. I say until 
recently, because I presume by this time, by virtue of a recent imperial 
statute, a “ fixity of tenure” has been granted to our squatting friends, 
in the shape of a lease for years from her Majesty the Queen ; whereby 
certain grave and solemn rights are conferred on these tenants in capite, 
such as would pass muster before even those awful personages “ the 
judges of.the land.” 

In these remote wilds the squatters have plenty of elbow room ; for as 
their beeves and their sheep increase and multiply, they go forth in quest 
of more Jand. There is thus, as it were, a constant tendency among 
this new race of men to run away from civilisation ; but the as constant 
inpouring of population from the parent country in some degree impedes 
or corrects it. There is presented, however, a scale of social retrogres- 
sion sufficiently marked as you proceed from the old settled districts, 
until you find yourself at the ne plus ultra of British occupation. 

There are some popular errors abroad with respect to the Australian 
squatters—confining that term to the master-squatters. I can assure my 
readers that every one of these gentlemen was not brought up at Eton, 
or distinguished at the university. Among them are no doubt a: fair 
proportion of well-bred young men, who have in some degree given a 
tone and character to the whole; but that whole does embrace people of 
almost every class of European society. It is indeed amusing to note the 
very various people who are to be found leading this nomade life in the wilds 
of a new country. Who may be the owner of this “ station ?’—Two years 
ago a linendraper in the city of London. Who of this ?—An adventurous 
young chemist. Who of that ?—Served his articles to an attorney ; and his 
father dying, leaving him a round sum in Consols, he resolved to cut sh 
skin in Chancery Lane and clip fleeces in Australia.. Who of that ?— 
An officer of the army.—Of that ?—Ditto of the navy. Of that ?—An 
English yeoman. Of this ?—A former underwriter at Lloyd’s. Of this ? 
—A Highland laird’s seventh son. And so you may go on. Imagine all 
these parties in their several walks in England, and then suddenly transport 

ourself to Australian Tartary, where you shall meet them after a season 
or two of bush-life! Remember that well-disciplined youth behind a 
counter in Oxford Street, his white cravat so scrupulously neat, his hair 
as well oiled and adjusted as one of Truefit’s wigs—can that be the same 
individual who now wears a blue-baize shirt, with beard that would 
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become a dramatic bandit or a republican de la veille? And in what 
will you distinguish him from his next neighbour, twenty miles off, 
brought 'up in hereditary horror of trade? He rides as well, smokes as 
well, “slangs” as well, speaks quite as good English, and though his 
retrospections be not quite so fashionable, it must be a critical eye that 
detects anything less gentlemanlike in his demeanour. 

The fact is, that, whatever ‘the wide difference of origin, identity of 
present occupation, and the same wild scenes invoking the same combi- 
nations of ideas, have already stamped the whole squatting interest with 
the generic properties of a caste. It shows how soon men may unlearn 
the past. One of their peculiarities, amongst the younger of them, is 
their sailor-like love of an occasional lark. What are they to do? 
Living for months in the wilds, when they reach a town they are like 
the sailor coming to port after a long voyage. Their pent-up spirits 
seek a vent, and they indulge in all manner of eccentric follies—a source 
of actual enjoyment for the moment, and of retrospective pleasure here- 
after, when, sailor-fashion, they yarn over the past. 

Behold:me now riding my grey nag. Before me is a wide expanse of 
nearly level country, slightly covered with grass and herbage, with 
occasional visitations of those eternal gum-trees. In the remote distance 
blue ‘hills are:rising above the horizon; not a cloud is to be seen; and 
the sun burns as it does in Syria. There was but little wind—what 
there was, warm, coming from the north-west—and occasionally it 
would raise up clouds of dust from the nearly bare and arid soil. Were 
we English Spaniards, we should sleep in the middle of the summer 
days in Australia; but not being Spaniards, but, English, we brave them 
out to our great discomfort—riding, walking, “doing business,” just as 
we would in latitude 53° north. 

I was a stranger to the country I was now journeying in; but I was 
on a well-beaten track, and the information I had received at the place 
I had tarried at the night previous, led me to calculate that I had some 
ten miles to go before I reached the end of my day’s journey. It was 
about two o’clock in the afternoon ; the hottest time of the day. I had 
ridden some forty miles since morning, with but one short stoppage ; 
but not pressing my horse, but either gently cantering or walking him, 
under ordinary cireunistances there was mettle enough, and to spare, in 
him for the rest of his work. The heat, howevér, had become so un- 
usually oppressive that I felt disposed, both on the poor beast’s account 
and my own, to stop for an hour under the first shady clump of trees I 
eould discover. I accordingly diverged a little from the track I had 
been pursuing, and directed my nag’s head to a gently rising ground 
about a quarter of a mile on my right, where not only some trees pro- 
mised me a shade, but where i fancied I detected something like a 
“ water-hole”—the discovery of which is often as grateful to the Austra- 
lian’wanderer as to ‘the traveller ‘in an Arabian desert. I had scarcely 
thus changed my course ‘the few points necessary to hit the spot in 
question, when I heard the sound of a loud-cracking whip, and presently 
I saw standing on the top of the elevated ground a man on horseback. 
We approached each other, but before we had time to come within hail 
I saw my impression verified. The horseman rode direct down to the 
spot I had imagined was the water-hole, and there descending, I saw 
only the man’s head above the surrounding level. As I neared I found 
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the horse drinking out of a rush and one.of your regular Austrar 
lian Pe mB back. rene ihn sat 

He was habited in fustian trousers.and lace-up boots, with, spurs, and 
a check shirt open at the neck, showing ja skin as brown. as.a Canb’s. 
He wore nothing over his shirt. He was a clean-shaved fellow, as I 
have noticed the stockmen often are, in distinction to their masters, who 
almost ira manatnlsne senna and gp He mene prem 
thirty years of age. His features were sharp and angular. 
he had a short-handled whip, with avery long thong—the instrument 
with which he had just been making the.air ring again. His horse was 
a very well-bred, bony animal, such as you would be sure was equal. to a 
hard day’s ride ; and, as is not always the case with stockmen’s horses, it 
appeared well groomed, among other indications of care in this respect, 
its mane and tail being properly trimmed and combed. Moreover, the 
snafile and stirrup irons were of a good polish, and altogether I saw before 
me, as far as externals went, a most favourable specimen of the Australian 
stockman. 

“ This is fortunate,” I said, pushing my steed down to the water, into 
which the panting animal thrust its nose nearly up to its eyes with its 
avidity to slake its thirst ; ‘“‘ I thought I marked a water-hole.” 

‘‘ Yes, sir, this is one of the best holes within twenty miles of us; I 
have never known it dry during the five years I have been in this;country, 
I thought I might have come across some of our bullocks hereabouts— 
you didn’t happen to see any in your ride, sir?” 

“Not a living thing the last thirty miles but a native dog and some 
crows.” 

“‘ Well, this water-hole was my last chance. We are wanting to send 
off a dray to-morrow, and those rascally bullocks that we brought in yes- 
terday broke out of the yard last night. It’s all that thief of a Boxer, 
who breaks through everything ; and the brutes knew they had a lon 
journey before them as well.as if they were Christians, and so made. off, 
and are now hiding themselves. Really some of these old bullocks get 
as knowing as human creatures. I have been at every vatie alpen 
twenty miles of the station since daylight, and I made pretty. sure, I 
should have started them at Dolly’s Pond.” 

“Ts that what you call this water-hole ?” 

“Yes, Dolly, the Brummagen shepherd—and a capital shepherd he was, 
though bred an operative, as he called himself—Dolly was murdered. here 
by the blacks; but I made sure I should have found the bullocks here, the 
thieves. I have but one place left to look at, and that. is on my way home.” 

“‘ Pray, how far do you call it to Mr. Twiddy’s station?” 

“Mr. Twiddy, that’s my master; his station is about twelve miles 
from here.” 

‘“‘ Then you are one of Mr. Twiddy’s stockmen, I su 2” 

‘‘T have been in his service since I arrived in the colony, in the ship 
Hyderabad, eight years ago Jast January ; I am now his head stockman. 
You, sir, are the gentleman he has been expecting, I suppose?” 

, ‘“‘T am glad he expects me; I feared he might not have received my 
etter.” 

‘It was a chance he did, as your messenger was just the most drunken 
fellow we have; but he happened to be able to get no drink the last fifty 
miles, and so he arrived safe, letter and all. _Butif youhave no objection, 
2x2 
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sir, I will show you the road to master’s ; you might, perhaps, i 
for it turns off the road roe fa are within hal a mile of it” Ret i 

“Thank you, m ellow; I be glad of your company. 
They never cold ey BS mn oft 4 ami 

“No, they never do. They know it so well, that they forget to men- 
tion it. I have been served that sort of trick fifty times; they say you 
can’t mistake the road ;—follow the beaten track, and then you are sure to 
come to two beaten tracks, and you take what looks the most used, and 
you lose yourself. We had a gentleman come up to one of our stations 
once to ‘treat’ with master about some sheep, and he took the left road 
until it ended, thirty miles off, in a deserted station, where the gentleman 
had to pass the night with nothing to eat. Next day we found him 
coming back again; he had the sense to do that, and to keep the road, 
or it might have been a case of died in the bush from starvation. He 
was a stout young fellow, and there was great fun about the number of 
mutton chops he ate—the frying-pan was hissing away for a full hour.” 

“‘ You, perhaps, don’t mind waiting half an hour, while my nag gets a 
nf” 


mouthful of grass, and I smoke a ciga 

“Oh, I can accommodate you for that, sir, for I incline to a pipe 
myself.” 

My companion now seated himself on the grass, He had slipped his 
bridle off his horse’s head, and crossed the stirrups over the saddle. 

“ You don’t fear leaving your horse to himself,” I said, as the animal 
began to pick out the best grass with great judgment. 

“A stockman’s horse is worth nothing if he won’t stay by his rider, I 
had great work with Bobby at first; now he minds my voice more than 
whip or spur. See, he knows I am talking about him; do you observe 
how he stops and looks round at me? You may safely let. your horse ~ 

, or. 

I had attached the bridle to the thong of my whip, so enabling my 
nag to feed, while I could draw him in whenever I might want him. 

“ He will not be disposed to be off such a day as this from the good 
quarters he is now in ; besides, he will stick alongside my horse.” 

I accordingly let him off, and the two nags drew towards each other in 
an amicable way; their heads were soon in the same direction, and you 
heard their jaws in concert over the green grass—green from its neigh- 
bourhood to the irrigated soil of the spot we had chosen as our resting- 

lace. The two riders were both busy smoking—myself a cigar, the 
stockman, who I observed kept himself at a respectful distance, the 
invariable short pipe. If I am somewhat particular in narrating this 
scene, it is that it is one which has dwelt on my recollection as very 
suggestive of how an ordinary day is spent in the squatting regions of 
Australia. 

I now obtained from my companion an account of the country within 
a radius of fifty miles, and heard all his descriptions of where “ good 
feed” was to be found—and water—and where “ dogs’ were numerous 
(the sheep-killing native dog, more like a fox than a dog)—and where the 
“* natives’’ were troublesome. I tried to draw him out upon other topics, 
for I soon began to regard him in a favourable light. He seemed a 
shrewd frank chap, not without a touch of thoughtfulness, the result of a 
life and occupation generally lonely, and whose mind was little likely to 
be warped by any bookish or newspaper theories concerning the out- 
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landish world he was sojourning in—the kind of fellow whose instinctive 
promptings as to right and wrong I have often found worth listening to, 
while they are not infrequently of great use in the formation of sound 
views upon matters falling within the range of his observation and expe- 
rience, 

“* And so you have been eight years in the country ?” quoth I. 

“ T have, sir, last January; and during that time I have lived more 
hours on horseback than afoot. But I was always fond of a horse, I 
once heard master, speaking of me to a friend of his, say that Bobby and 
I made up a Centaur..... and it happened that 1 knew what he meant.” 

“* Do you not at times wish yourself in England?” 

“ I do now and then, when I look over these hot plains without a cot- 
tage or a cottage-garden upon them, still less a village ora churchyard. But 
then, when I am mounted on Bobby, and have a fifty miles’ ride before me 
—nothing to pull me up—no turnpikes or park-walls—all free and wide— 
Bobby fresh—a new cracker to my whip—a good breakfast inside—a 
fresh breeze—then I like my work. Besides, I have better prospects here 
than ever I could have in Eoghan and I am wise enough to bear that 
in mind—my mates are apt to forget it.” 

* And you miss the churchyards ?” 

“‘T do, sir; they tell men that others went before them in this world. 
They tell us that we had fathers. We all seem here as if we had dropped 
from the clouds. Then I do at times yearn to be back in an English 
village and hear the noise of many children.” 

“ Well, but you will have all that in time up here; and if you don’t 
like waiting, you might go to the Hunter...” 

“So I think; and meantime I can afford to stay a few years longer. 
I have already lived long enough in the colony to see all the changes 
between the country as God made it, until we got to a police-station and 
a public-house. That took place at master’s old station; and now they 
are even getting something like a village there, and I have heard that a 
parson is likely to be placed there and a church built. But it was because 
the country was getting filled up that drove master away. That was his 
second move. Master is a proper one for plenty of elbow-room. He 
finds one day that the feed is getting scanty since the last dropping, and 
he and Mr. M‘Tavish, whose sheep are also increasing fast, begin to have 
disputes about who has a right to the run on the other side of the Stoney 
Rise. Master bids me over-night get the two horses ready by break o’ 
day, and we start the first thing in the morning on an ‘ expedition.’ An 
old black, master is kind to, gives us a notion where we are likely to find 
‘good country.’ Two days we journey, going to the right and the left. 
On the third, about sixty miles from the station, and where never white 
man’s foot trod before, we reach fine ranges, with good cattle feed in the 

flats, and plenty of water ; and we find how a dray may be brought all 

the way. Master has taken good account of how we steered, and the 
bearings of the hills—for he is as great a dab with his compass as any 
government surveyor—and we get homeagain. I promise master to say 
nothing of our discovery, and I keep my word. Nobody knows where 
we have been. ‘Then we muster two or three thousand sheep, to make a 
beginning with, and we get a couple of drays and a mob of cattle, and 
off we start for the new run. Master is an active gentleman, and in a 
week we have formed a new station. Then the natives, knowing nothing 
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of the Commandments, begin to plunder us; but master is averse to 
bloodshed, and goes amongst them without fear, alwa ing —and 
he throws a spear as well as any of them—and so he conciliates them, as 
call it, which is better than shooting them down.” 
“ And that is the present state of affairs with you here ?” 
“Yes; but we shall soon have the old story over again. Neighbours 
RRS HP SAIL, AY ae, 2 Salhi y Gy debe hit atone 


“ And the natives are pretty quiet with you now hereabouts ?” 

“ Yes ; master manages them well. He has got a gift that way, as I 
have known some gentlemen have.’ But no lasting good can ever be 
done with them, I fear, sir. They are born vagabonds; but our stock- 
men often behave like great blackguards to them, there is no doubt of 
that. Master always tells his stockmen, ‘ Now always try and find out a 
reason for not shooting them. I know some of you are too ready for an 
excuse to defend yourselves, which means killing them—now mind, I give 
you fair warning, I'll have you hanged if you hurt them.’ I tell you, 
sir, there is great difficulty in getting our stockmen to be quite sure that 
they are as much human beings as we white men are. They look at 
their odd monkey faces, their skinny limbs, their dirt and red ochre, and 
the things they eat, and they never can believe that they are the same as 
people who wear shirts and breeches, and eat mutton-chops, drink tea, 
and read newspapers. I am sure there are few of the stockmen who are 
so ready to click their triggers at a native but would have a very different 
feeling if they pointed their pieces at a white man, in white man’s 
clothes, But they must be taught better; and what with Governor 
Gipps and the law, and the Methodist’ preacher and the gospel, they 
will at last learn that a black native is not to be shot down like a 
kangaroo.” 

Here let me say a few words respecting these people, the result of 
some pretty extensive knowledge of them. Their general history, since 
their country has been intruded upon by the whites, seems to be this: 
they are more or less ferocious when their country-is settled by Euro- 
peer They slaughter sheep and shepherds, and are in turn slaughtered. 

t may happen that the aggression is sometimes commenced by the 
whites; but more frequently I fancy the sheep and the stores in the 
huts of the shepherds are inducements to the natives to commence first. 
Then the police are called on to interfere, and a campaign gives the 
natives a foretaste of what a “‘gubbernor” can do. Then come the 
‘protectors of aborigines”—a peculiar species of man, called into 
existence by the government of late years; part religious missionary, 
part civil ine paid philanthropist, who soon gets a turn of 
phrase peculiarly his own, and thoughts and habits peculiar to his ie 
discovered vocation. I believe he does some good, but not nearly the 
amount he complacently “reports” that he does. He is not the im- 

ster he is often thought to be; at any rate, he greatly imposes upon 
himself. He tries to inspire himself with hope that, amidst all their 
barbarism and degradation, the natives are, through his medium, picking 
up some notions of religion and morality. By degrees the runs fill 
up, and the settlers increase in numbers. The natives become used to 
their presence, and sensible of their power, and of the power of the 

“‘police.” All these influences together bring about e relations ; 
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but the protectors are apt to look upon the whole as proceeding from 
themselves—from the ma enantio the grandly detiguate their 
institution, corporately considered. On the other hand, the civil officers 
of the government and the settlers very generally deride the pretensions 
of the protectors, regarding them as men whose interest it is to talk in 
a certai way, and who, under the guise of benevolence and piety, 
think chiefly of the “main chance.” e general opinion is, that the 
natives are ay oo: a vagrant and debased race, of whom nothing 
whatever can be made in the way of Christianisation or civilisation. 
The protectors and their followers are a small minority, thinking that 
ee he be made out of them in both respects. But all appear 
to agree that they must soon disappear from the face of the earth ! 

y companion and I had had a pause in our conversation for a few 
minutes while we smoked in a musing mood. 

“Hush,” said the stockman ; “now lift your eyes, and look to the 
top of the rise before you.” 

I raised my eyes accordingly, and there, at the top of the hill, I saw 
a large bullock’s-head—merely the head—staring at us. 

* You villain, I see you,” said the stockman ; “I thought I should 
find you—I thought I could not be far out in my reckoning.” 

Here the bullock tossed his head. 

“ Ah, Master Boxer, you know it’s all up with you.” 

By this time we had before us seven or eight other heads, all intently 
regarding us. 

“They don’t attempt to bolt from you, I see.” 

“ Oh, they know quite well they are caught. I thought I heard them 
stealing gently to the top of the rise—I have had my ears open since I 
came—I thought they couldn’t be very far off. If I hadn’t caught 
Boxer’s eye, he would have quietly stolen back again. Come down, you 
thieves, you may now come and drink your fill.” 

Hereupon the whole lot, about a dozen fine large bullocks, all came 
demurely down the hill like a ete of schoolboys who had no chance of 
playing truant any longer, and were soon drinking out of Dolly’s pond ; 
the stockman, with a mixture of anger and good-nature, abusing the 
ringleader, Boxer, who seemed to have a sly consciousness that he was 
singied out as the chief object of reproof. 

In a few minutes the stockman and I were mounted on our horses, 
when one crack from the former's long thong brought the bullocks in a 
mob before us ; and in this way we mt errs at a leisurely pace: to my 
friend’s “station.” 
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REVOLUTIONARY ITALY. 


Ar the present moment, when Sardinia is about once more to enter 
into active hostilities with Austria, it will not be uninteresting to seize 
from the pages, of an able writer,* many years familiar with Tialy and the 
Italians, dor all their various phases, some traits illustrative of the 
progress of Italian revolutionary feeling. .Mr.. Macfarlane was,, at, the 
time of the advent of the reforming Pope, in a part of Constantinople 
which is itself an immense Italian colony. Among these are throngs of 
political refugees, unfortunate reformers, or baulked revolutionists, and 
great has always been the trouble of their respective ministers and consuls 
to keep peace among them. As the Pope took further strides on the 
road of reform, and as Charles Albert assumed a more warlike and defiant 
attitude towards Austria, these expatriated patriots became louder in talk, 
and higher in pretensions. They began to wear tri-coloured ribbons, 
and placarded the streets, while a goodly crop of beards, whiskers, and 
moustaches grew, and underwent a still greater increase, after the French 
revolution. To shave was considered a certain sign of monarchical. and 
aristocratical tendencies. Political opinions were also strongly announced 
by hats, ‘‘ And how contemptuously,” adds Mr. Macfarlane, “did they 
look down upon us, peaceable, matter-of-fact Englishmen, who wore none 
of those fashions or emblems! When these hats first came out, we could 
scarcely walk through the streets of Pera, or through those two Perote 
paradises, the smaller and the great burying-ground, without the risk 
of being insulted otherwise than by looks.” But if there was little 
harmony between these haughty liberals.and the English, there was little 
more among themselves. Old jealousies broke out anew, and fresh 
diseords arose as affairs advanced, and as they constituted themselves into 
political circles or clubs. 

At Smyrna the Republicans were equally busy and noisy in setting up 
tri-coloured flags, holding Ze Deums, oak taking oaths to die for the 
union and independence of all Italy ; there had been many signs of dis- 
union /dnd jealousy among them, although there had been no such dis- 
graceful scenes as at the Turkish capital. Mr. Macfarlane remarks of 
the quarantine at Malta— ‘The people about the place were very 
negligent and uncivil ; they were all Maltese. Our Whig reformers have 
not left a single Englishman on or in the establishment. The Smiches 
love to execute authority over those whom in former days they considered 
as their superiors and masters.” We shall smart some day for this so- 
called “liberal,” but exceedingly mistaken, policy towards the Maltese. 

Landed at Messina, Mr. Macfarlane states that there were few signs 
of the much-talked-of bombardment, and equally few traces of the havoc 
of war. 

We landed. Still not the slightest sign of bombardment, not the weakest 
trace oi the havoc of war. © fabulous journalists! Mendacious newspaper 
correspondents! It was not until we came to a place of arms, near the harbour, * 
Fort Reale, that we saw any evidence of a conflict. This fort was breached in 
two places, and the gaps were yet open and ragged; but these breaches had 





* A Glance at Revolutionised Italy, &c., &c., in the Summer of 1848. By 
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been made by the Messinese themselves, who had stormed the fort and driven 
out a weak garrison of somewhat less than 200 men. When the Sicilians first 
got possession of this work the citadel fired’ a few shots'at it, but this artillery 
pence had merely dented a few stones on the seaward face of the fort. The 
essinese, had never garrisoned the work, not done anything, to gener the 
breaches, though, in case of an attack by the Neapolitans upon the city, this 
would haye been a highly important position a al hinted as much 
to a master-tailor who was figuring as a captain of the National Guard; but he 
sneered at the suggestion, being persuaded that the French and English fleets 
woiild not allow the king to make an attack. seed, 


Happily this delusion must end now, whether or not the long-pending 
negotiations have been brought toa satisfactory conclusion. Within the 
town were Liberty Streets and Victory Streets innumerable, caps of all 
cuts, colours, and shapes, every one in an uniform of some kind or other, 
and placards which, not satisfied with calling the Messinese “a people of 
heroes,” “an invincible people,” also called them a “ Divine people”— 
Popolo divino. 

I have lived much (says Mr. Macfarlane) among boasting, braggadocio 
nations or peoples, but I never heard such vapouring as among these unwashed 
Messinese patriots. We walked over nearly the whole of the. city; every- 
where the same armed and turbulent mobs. We could scarcely see a man 
working at his trade, or pursuing any peaceful occupation. If the fellows had 
been drilling, or even learning the goose-step, it would have been something, 
but they were engaged in nothing but talk—loud talk, vehement disputations, 
and with such violent contortions of countenance and such gesticulations as 
can be made only by Sicilians, Neapolitans, and Greeks. 


On reaching Naples, noticeable improvements—some new building or 
some old building restored and beautitied, some widened pathway, some- 
thing to promote the comfort and convenience of the people, Mr. Macfar- 
lane says—met him at every step. The condition of the people he de- 
seribes as much improved as the town itself. Naples, he says, has lost 
every original and striking point which formerly distinguished. it, and it 
now looks very much like any other European city, civilised, regularised, 
and somewhat dull. Nothing was to be seen of the mischief, of which 
such terrific accounts had been given in the newspapers, as inflicted by 
the fire of the king’s artillery at the barricade fight in the month of May; 
but while the city had been scarcely scratched, that mad barricade de~ 
monstration had left sinister effects behind it, and the peaceful and re- 
spectable portions of the community were in dread of renewed attempts 
on the part of the ultra-revolutionists. The theatres were closed, and, 
worse than all, Naples had lost its once-distinguishing characteristic of 


good eating and drinking. 


The cook would be heating his own head with an inflammatory newspaper | 
instead of minding his casseroles and turning the calf’s head he was cooking. 
The maitre d’hétel would leave unsolved your interesting query about the 
vintage of Capreea, in order to run away and huddle on his uniform and gird 
on his sword, for there was a row in Toledo, and the générale was beating, or 
expected to beat. The sum total of all this was, that I never got a decent 
or comfortable meal in the place where I had eaten so many. I trust I bore 
this with becoming patience. Not so, one day, did an old Tuscan gentleman. 
After being disappointed in other things, he wanted some mustard. He was 
told there was none. “ Good God!” exclaimed he, “you have got a constitu- 
tion, and you have got no mustard!” 


Mr. Macfarlane says that thg army is staunch. In whatever else Fer- 
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dinand may have ep or whatever —— may have done amiss, he has 
indisputably succeeded in forming a well-disciplined, well-affected, reliable 
army. The failure of the attempts that have been made to shake the 
of the troops are worse gall and wormwood to the ultra- 
and revolutionary party. * Ah!” said a disconsolate ue, 
“if we could only win over eee one Serene ae all 
the shopkeepers, then would we drive away the tyrant, and carry out the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, and make a true democratic 
republic! Ma la malora é—all the people are against us.” Well may 
Me. Macfarlane add, inquiringly, ‘Then where are the materials for your 
democracy?” After detailing at length the events of the revolution, Mr. 
Macfarlane concludes, upon quitting Naples, with the following summary: 
I believed then, and I continue to believe now, two things: 1. That King 
Ferdinand would willingly submit to the restraints of a moderate and proper 
constitutional system. 2. That the majority of his present ministry, though 
calumniated, blackened, and assailed at all points by the radicals at Naples 
and the ultra-liberals of all Italy, are honest, well-intentioned, and high-minded 
men, far too well educated to be narrow-minded bigots—far too enlightened 
and really liberal to be friendly or subservient to any despotism, whether exer- 
cised by clubs and a mob, or by a monarch. 


On arriving at Rome, Mr. Macfarlane inquired. about the Roman 
volunteers and legionaries. 

“Have you not seen any of those wild, brave young fellows ?” said 
the cicerone. 

We told him, “ Not yet.” 

“‘Ha!” said he, “then you have something to see. Before going to 
the wars they invented the prettiest warlike costumes you can imagine! 
Quite theatrical, I assure you ; and I, who have trod the stage, know what 
becomes the stage. Such a charming variety, too, especially among our 
student volunteers! Affé di Bacco! with their campaign dresses, a 
company of them might supply costumes for all manner of plays, for all 
sorts of periods.” 

And then in the velati sensi—the masked sneering in which Romans 
are so perfect—he added, 

“* Everybody has been saying these six months and more that. we are 
as brave as the ancient Romans— 

Che l'antico valor 
Negli Italici cor non é ancor morto. 
Indeed, many will have it that the only fault of our volunteers was 
having a great deal too much courage, and no discipline at all.” 

The “ veiled thoughts” of the old man, Mr. Macfarlane adds, were 
unmistakeably and simply these, that the Roman volunteers were, sepa- 
rately, fantastic fops, dissolute seamps, and great cowards; and, collec- 
tively, an undisciplined and undisciplinable rabble. 


Ancona looked like a place of arms instead of a place of trade. 
Nearly every man and boy wore some uniform or other. Even the little 
children were dressed up like national guardsmen ; and, as afterwards at 
Rome; Florence, and elsewhere, urchins not ten years old were seen 
strutting about with swords by their sides and cigars in their mouths. 
The men wore the short straight sword with a cross guard of the con- 
quering legionaries of ancient Rome, and the beard of the conquered 
barbarians. 
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And what are all these fellows doing here with their beards and their swords, 
their crosses, and their oaths to conquer or die? What are they doing but 
strutting about, talking big, hunting for intrigues, or lounging in coffee-houses? 
They’ have virtually dethroned the Pope already ; have for these four 
months and more been following their own devices, or taking no orders except 
from the Mamiani, the Sterbini, the Ciecerovacchi, and the other demagogues 
and clubbists of Rome; they or their fellows have declared war, and invaded 
the Austrian frontier, without the Pope’s consent: it is a mockery to say now 
that they wait for orders—the Austrians are there! They are whipping their 
runagates on to Bologna; and they, who are so many, and such fire-eaters, are 
playing at billiards or smoking cigars! 

At Osimo Mr. Macfarlane inquired how many volunteers they had 
sent to the wars. He was told 200; and that avery man of them had 
fought like a lion. “'Then how many came back?” Every mother’s 
son of them had come back safe and sound! They had with them as a 
fellow-traveller a cadet in the Pope’s dragoons, who conversed freely of 
the incidents of the short and inglorious campaign in which he had been 
engaged. He said it was the volunteers who had done most mischief, by 
ruining’ discipline and spreading distrust and disaffection, by calling Du- 
rando and all the superior officers cowards, or imbeciles, or traitors. 

He also confessed that, at a critical moment, when the Austrian grape-shot 
was thickening, whole ranks of the papal forces, regulars as well as volunteers, 
threw themselves upon their faces and wept and shrieked. A veteran officer 
(and there were a few men of this calibre with the forces), a grey-headed old 
man who had served Napoleon, and had been under hotter fires, tried to rouse 
his people. “ But,” said they, “these grape-shot! these cannon-balls!” “ In 
coming to the wars, did you expect to be pelted only with carnival sugar- 
plums?” said the old soldier. 


At Foligno they stumbled accidentally upon two French political pro- 
pagandists, but xf packed up their papers and disappeared on the en- 
trance of the Englishmen.. Mr. Macfarlane also met here, and elsewhere, 
many sensible Italians, who firmly believed that Pius never would have 
been Pope but for French influence, and that his political destiny was in- 
dissolubly connected with that of the ex-king of the French. At Spoleto 
the placardists had gone further than their fellow-labourers in other towns. 
It was there they first read the translation of the terrible words of Danton, 
La Patria ein Pericolo ! and his doctrine of Il faut faire peur, enforced 
in franticlanguage. Here there also arrived a carriage full of volunteers, 
one of them dressed and trimmed like the well-known portrait of Charles I., 
another was the received Spanish cavalier of the melodrama, another was 
@ ia Robin Hood, another again @ la Louis Quatorze, a fifth was in the 
dress in which Raffaele painted himself in his youth, and the last had 
made his costume as nearly as possible like to that of a warrior of the an- 
cient Roman legion. These foppish volunteers were not abashed by the 
miserable figure they made, nor saddened by the irreparable reverses which 
had befallen the cause of unity and independence, or by the aspect of the 
misery that was marching through their native country with gigantic 
strides. They were not sobered by experience, but exulting, joyous, 
noisy, and insolent, as if they had come from a glorious victory. 5 
At Rome itself the outcry was mainly directed against the English. 
The hopes held out by Lord Minto, in the well-known baleony 
had not been fulfilled. 


So soon as the reverses of Charles Albert began, a cry was raised by the 
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revolutionists, from one end of the peninsula to the other, against English 
duplicity and faithlessness. ‘The phrase “ La perfida Albione” was stereotyped 
in Italy. Where, in other times, I had invariably met with civility from all 
classes, we now very generally found incivility and rudeness, and for no other 
reason than because we were English. 

But although they raised all this outery, it was not the alliance and co- 
operation of England that the Italian liberals either expected or desired. 

eir natural ally was republican France. Their philosophy was French, 
their sympathies were all French. Though cracking the welkin with their 
republicanism, they cherish the memories of the ore and the conquering 
despot Bonaparte ; and it was now with the French, and by French means, 
that many of these Roman patriots were expecting to take vengeance on the 
Austrians. “In the time of the great man I was at Vienna, and so were 
thousands of us Italians ; and when the army of Italy shall be united to the 
armies of France, we may be in Vienna again before we die, in spite of this 
tradimento of Carlo Alberto.” So said a grey-beard, and his sentiment pro- 
duced quite a theatrical effect, for the black-beards present clapped their 
hands on the hilts of their antique Romano swords, and said, “ Per Dio! cosi 
sia” (by God! so be it). 


The events which ended in the assassination of Count Rossi, the attack 
on the Quirinal, and the Pope’s flight in November, were clearly fore- 
shadowed in August. ‘‘Giuseppe Mazzini has told us,” says Mr. Mac- 
farlane, ‘‘that there was a Rome of a bloody aristocratic republic, a 
Rome of the Cesars, a Rome of the Popes, and that all this Rome was 
bad and damnable; but that the Rome of the people was yet to come. 
It is come! and about the worst wish that an enemy could bestow 
upon this demagogue is, that he should be condemned to live in it.” 

The stages to Florence were enlivened by bacchanalian patriots, gloomy 
innkeepers, and grumbling priests. The national guardsmen of Tuscany 
seemed to be striving to outdo the very Romans— Roman pigs, as they 
fraternally called them—in the size of their beards and moustachios. 
The grand-duke was already at this period a prisoner in his palace, at 
the mercy of the national guard, the mobs, the clubs, and the radicals of 
the chamber of deputies, His private purse was also as void as the 
state treasury. 

We never took a walk in the town without meeting some of the “ hopes of 
the country”—boys with cigars in their mouths and uniforms on their backs. 
All the citizens seemed citizen-soldiers : military caps, braided trousers, crosses 
on the breast (to denote that the wearers were crusaders against the Austrians, 
and engaged in that holy war which nobody was carrying on), met us at every 
= How different from the former state of Florence ! 

‘he shop-windows of the printsellers, and other shop-windows, exhibited, 
in nauseating profusion, coloured prints representing the interminable variety 
of the fopperies of the military and other costumes of “ Young Italy”—the 
“‘ Gioyine Italia” of the tailors, not the ‘* Giovine Italia” of Giuseppe Mazzini. 
ey is not much originality in either, but I think the tailors have the more 
of it. 


We need scarcely add, that at Pisa, Lucca, Leghorn, and Genoa, it 
was the same thing over and over again. Bragging rebels, thieving 
porters, sullen landlords—drums, placards, and disturbances—Charles 
Albert uniformly denounced as a traitor—the English detested, as aris- 
tocratic and perfidious—France looked forward to as a forlorn hope. 
The materials for Italian regeneration, if we are to believe Mr. Mac- 
farlane’s somewhat party-coloured view of the subject, are few and con- 
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temptible enough. Yet itis with such materials, abetted by the ambition 
of the King of Sardinia, that Italy is about to recommence the. struggle 
Tog: ‘6 neem must when the devil aang said the Earl of 
een, in homely but expressivelanguage. The unh sovereign 
of Sardinia is urged by 3 ene greater than himeelf. He 16 but pre n 
strument in the hands of those whose hostility to him is as great'as it is 
to Austria; and, even if he should succeed in driving the Austrian arm 
out of Italy, his difficulties would only then commence afresh. ‘The in- 
terest of England has always been, that the north of Italy should be as 
strong as possible, and that object had been effected at the treaty of 
Vienna, by bringing the great military empire of Austria close to the 
frontier and to the great passes of the Alps. It has always, on the con- 
trary, been the interest of France to weaken that barrier, which never 
can be done so effectually as by weakening the power of Austria. Little 
could therefore be expected to accrue from the joint mediation of two 
powers whose interests were at total variance. In the manifesto in 
which the King of Sardinia has attempted to justify the course he pursues, 
that monarch rejects alike all treaties, ancient and modern, quite forget- 
ting that it is by treaty he holds possession of Genoa, and of those 
fiefs of Savoy which it had been so long his ambition to acquire, 
and that, but for the treaty of Vienna, he would at this moment see 
his dominions circumscribed to the island of Sardinia, nor would 
he be allowed to retain those possessions which had been originally 
acquired for him by Austrian arms. The course pursued by her Ma- 
jesty’s government towards Revolutionary Italy, both in the north 
and south, has throughout been singularly deficient in sound policy as 
well. as in the ordinary sense of justice and good faith; and such 
is the character we have obtained for double-dealing throughout the 
Italian peninsula, that the King of Sardinia has treated our medi- 
ation with contempt, while, by passing over in silence the violations 
of the treaty of Vienna, we have so compromised ourselves with our 
ancient and natural ally, Austria, as to have caused the most untoward 
feelings to have superseded olden regard and friendship. Thus, despised 
on both sides, the recal of her Majesty’s minister from Turin might still 
impress both Italy and Austria with the sincerity of the repudiation by 
her Majesty’s government of the new war just entered upon, and might. 
attest that some slight remnant of wisdom and equitable policy still pre- 
sided at its councils. Lord Lansdowne has declared that her Majesty’s 
government has no desire, upon her own account, for the separation of 
Lombardy from Austria, but, on the contrary, that she is anxious to con- 
tinue the connexion ; he admits, at. the same time, that our zealous in- 
terference has protected Sardinia from Austria, and places every con- 
fidence in the sincerity of the co-operation of France in our Italian 
policy. Such sincerity is, however, entirely out of the question. It is 
the superficial policy in contradistinction to the covert and real designs of 
the country, and events will soon show that it is to our cost that we have 
held out threats to our old ally, and entered into bewildering and un- 
satisfactory negotiations with countries scarcely recovered from revolution 


and anarchy. 
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THE HABITUE’'S NOTE-BOOK. 


By Cuarnues Hervey. 


M. de Lamartine : “Les Confidences.”—-Miss Glascock’s “ Sea-Serpent Polka.” 
—* Le Bal des Artistes Dramatiques. A new A. B.C.” 


Nor the least striking, or least curious, among the thousand and one 
episodes which so picturesquely illustrate the history of France during the 
last twelve or thirteen months, are those which have reference to the 
personal career—political or literary—of M. de Lamartine. So close, 
indeed, and uninterrupted has “nen FR connection between republican 
Paris and the author of “‘Jocelyn,” that the mere sayings and doings of 
the latter form a by no means incomplete record of the occurrences of 
the past year. 

Whether we consider the effect produced by his magnificent apostrophe 
against the drapeau rouge—a chef-d'euvre of unrehearsed 
suggested by the enthusiasm of the moment, and taking by storm the 
hearts of all who heard it—the impassioned fervour which stamped every 
word he uttered, every sentence he wrote—the marvellous suddenness of 
his popularity, as unbounded as it was universal, or the gradual desertion 
of their idol by the fickle multitude, and his consequent restoration to 
another and less volcanic republic—one which could ill-afford to lose him 
—that of letters; whether we look on him as the advocate for popular 
rights, or as the denouncer of popular excesses, as the minister, or as the 
private individual, we find his fortunes ever linked with those of the 
republic, from its infancy to its maturity—we perceive him, amid the 
perpetually varying scenes which the history of 1848 unfolds to our view, 
ever prominent, the centre, the very pivot, as it were, of the revolutionary 
drama. 

Far be it from me, however, to regret the return of Cincinnatus to the 
more congenial pursuits of his youth, since it is from the ashes of the 
politician that the poet, pheenix-like, has derived a new existence—far 
be it from me -to depreciate the waking sounds of the long, silent lyre, 
whose first welcome chords have given birth to “ Les Confidences” and 
“ Raphael.” 

Of these two works, the latter, though first published in a complete 
shape, is a sequel to the former, and, like most sequels, is very inferior 
to its predecessor. It has, moreover, been well translated by Mme. de 
Peyronnet, and is consequently sufficiently known in England to render 
further allusion to it unnecessary. 

Those who have interested themselves in M. de Lamartine’s career as 
@ statesman—and who has not ?—can hardly peruse without gratification 
so simple and touching a record of his early youth as he has himself 
given us in “ Les Confidences.” Such a story, related in so unaffected 
and yet attractive manner, could scarcely fail to please, were it even the 
production of an unknown pen; there is something so inexpressibly 
winning in the frankness of the narrator, and in his graceful:appeal to 
the sympathy of the reader, that the magic of a name is almost needless 
to secure for such “ Confidences” a cordial reception. This avowal, 
however, once extorted by the literary merits of the work, it is no 
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t to its eloquent pages to own that the enj t we derive 
from them is inamsibly tnciddaenad by our serepnal-alaistlion df tke 
autobiographer, and that the main charm of the book appears to us to 
consist, not so much in the rare beauty of its style, or an the deeply 
thoughtful reflections with which each successive episode is studded, as in 
the confiding, the artless familiarity of the writer. 

M. de Lamartine himself truly says, in “Raphael,” ‘On ne peut bien 
comprendre un sentiment que dans * lieux 0d il fut congu.” Therefore 
should that portion of the volume, especially, of which Graziella is the 
heroine, be read, not beneath our own cloudy skies, but on the sunny 
strand of La Mergellina, or amid the wild, picturesque crags of romantic 
Procida! There might the imagination revel unconstrained and free ! 
There might fancy once more conjure up.the departed actors in that ex- 
quisite little drama, every line of which teems with the most seductive 
poetry ; Andrea the hardy fisherman, his aged wife, 8 and above 
all, the untaught, untutored, but fondly-loving maiden, the pride of her 
native isle, the fair and gentle Graziella! There might one repeat, respon- 
sively to the murmur of the waves and the sigh of the summer breeze, 
those delicious stanzas which she alone could have inspired, those stanzas 
so softly, so sadly musical :— 

Sur la plage sonore ou la mer de Sorrente 
Déroule ses flots bleus au pied de l’oranger, 
Il est, prés du sentier, sous la haie odorante, 
Une pierre petite, étroite, indifferente 

Aux pieds distraits de l’étranger. 
La giroflée y cache un seul nom sous ses gerbes, 
Un nom que nul écho n’a jamais répété! 
Quelquefois cependant le passant arrété, 
Lisant l’age et la date en écartant les herbes, 


Et sentant dans ses yeux quelques larmes courir, 
Dit, “elle avait seize ans! c’est bientét pour mourir! ‘ 


Again :— 


Elle ne languit pas de doute en espérance, 

Et ne disputa pas sa vie a la souffrance; 

Elle but d’un seul trait le vase de douleur; 

Dans sa premiére larme elle noya son cour! 

Et, semblable 4 l’oiseau, moins pur et moins beau qu’elle, 
Qui le soir, pour dormir, met son cou sous son aile, 

Elle s’enveloppa d’un muet désespoir, 

Et s’endormit aussi, mais bien avant le soir /* 


Ah, M. de Lamartine! long have we, in common with all civilised 
Europe, admired and appreciated the brilliancy of your genius, long have 
the harmonious outpourings of your muse been familiar to us as household 
words, but never yet have you touched so sympathetic a chord in our 
hearts as in that simple elegy, that farewell tribute to the memory of 
Graziella! 





I don’t know how it happens, but whenever I arrange in my own 
mind to be first in the field with a bit of news, somebody or other con- 
trives, nine times out of ten, to get the start of me. For weeks, nay, 
months, I have been intending—vile procrastinator that I am—to ac- 


ae italics are mine. How beautiful, how full of tenderness are the closin3 
wo 
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uaint my gentle readers with the appearance of a new constellation in 
jects horizon; when lo! the constellation in question to which [ 
had we a @ most commodious niche in my memory, 
weary of seeing magazine-day after magazine-day slip away, with no more 
notice taken of it than if it were one of Professor Airy’s latest discoveries, 
blazes all at once into light on its own account, and where? gracious 
powers ! why in the very newspaper of all others that my kismet—as the 
Turks say—willed that I should run my eye over after breakfast this 
morning. 
Yes, there, in most unmistakeable printer’s ink, staring me in the face 
with a mute, reproachful stare, 1 beheld the following half-a-dozen con- 


demnatory words : 
“ The ‘ Sea-Serpent Polka,’ by Ellen Glascock.” 


Well, when one has erred, either by commission or omission, the 
proper thing evidently to be done is to make the best amends for it 
ible; so now I will say something the newspaper has noé said, 
namely, that the “ Sea-serpent Polka” is a most charming composition, 
even prettier than the ‘“ Queen of Greece Waltzes,” by the same clever 
authoress, with sufficient melody—aye, and that of the wildest and most 
fanciful kind—to turn the whole of Almack’s into a room full of St. 
Vitus’s most incurable disciples, and to make the fortune of half the 
orgues de Barbarie in Christendom. 

Husbands, buy it for your wives ; brothers, put it in your pockets for 
your affectionate sisters ; if ey can play it, they will never quit the 
music-stool till they have it at their fingers’ ends ; if they can not, they 
will admire the appropriate illustrations which embellish it. One way 


or other they must be pleased. J’en réponds, 





On Saturday, March 10, came off, in its customary locality—the salle 
of the Opéra Comique—and with more than its usual brilliancy, the 
most universally popular féte of the year, the Bal des Artistes Dra- 
matiques. No entertainment of the kind is more generally looked for- 
ward to, year after year, by the gay world of Paris—I mean the male 
portion of it, bien entendu—the fair sex being almost exclusively repre- 
sented by actresses from each of the four-and-twer ‘y theatres, with here 
and there a slight sprinkling of Bréda Marquises and Vicomtesses de la 
Boule Rouge. The fund, in support of which the annual fede is given, 
is excellently managed—far better than anything of the sort in this 
country—and deserves every encouragement: each member* pays a 
santhly contribution of ten sous, making a total yearly subscription of 
six francs. This, with the proceeds of the ball, benefits, and other 
occasional windfalls, besides the interest of a considerable sum of money 
invested in the public funds, enables the committee to afford regular 
assistance to some seventy or eighty pensioners, male or female, them- 
selves originally members of the association, many of whom have in their 
day been distinguished artistes.t These not only receive a certain 





* The list of members includes, with scarcely an exception, every French 
artiste dramatique, Parisian or provincial, not forgetting the troupes at Berlin, St. 
Petersburg, and Algiers. 

+ Take, for example, Lavigne, for many years premier sujet at the Opera, and. 
one of the best singers of his time. 
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annual sum from the fund, but, if invalids, are gratuitously supplied with 
medicines ; in case of death, provision is generally made for the widow or 
children. 

A. charity, conducted on this system, could not be otherwise than 
| , both with the public at large.and with its own individual members; 
the sale of tickets for the ball is invariably entrusted to some fifty of the 
prettiest. and most spirituelle actresses of the capital, a most politic coup 
on the part of the committee, and one highly beneficial to the treasury 
of the fund. 

The number of billets placés by these fair quéteuses is surprising; the 
most indefatigable fancy-stall keepers sink into nothing in comparison 
with the persuasive looks and tongues of these irresistible syrens. Ma- 
dame Volnys, ever kind, ever charitable, used, previous to her departure 
for St. Petersburg, to levy on her entire acquaintance—and she knew 
everybody—black mail, in the shape of ten francs a piece, and reaped an 
incredible harvest thereby ; Mademoiselle Déjazet was, and still is, equally 
zealous aud equally successful; and Madame Octave, marchande de 
statuettes, for the nonce, at the Jardin d’Hiver the other day, not. only 
wrapped up her little five sous figures in ten-frane tickets, but also in- 
veigled an admiring dion into the purchase of a score of billets, to which 
her own—not very legible—signature was attached, by vaguely pro- 
mising to grant him, on the eventful evening in question, a contre-danse 
or 2-polka. Alas! when the evening came, the poor lassie was laid u 
with la grippe, and the king of beasts stalked about the (to him) joyless 
salle, 2 woe-begone image of despair. 

The uninitiated can have no idea of the crowds attracted to this ball by 
the hope of seeing ces dames—not across the glare of the foot-lights, but 
occupying avant-scénes or baignoires—or, better still, condescending, like 
ordinary mortals, to take part in the mazy waltz, or in the grand galop, 
which closes each quadrille. A worthy friend of mine—and compatriot 
into the bargain—has, by dint of observation and inquiry, become quite 
an authority in dramatic matters, a very oracle in his club on the Boule- 
vard Montmartre. He can tell you the freshest on dits—those which are 
yet scarcely whispered beyond the limits of the coulisses—not merely the 
number of pieces in rehearsal, but those who are to play in them—not 
merely the list of aspirants to Madame or Mademoiselle ——~’s good 
graces, but the favoured, the happy one. Ergo, at each of these annual 
festivities he is naturally in great force and in still greater request ; tyros 
flock around him, anxious to glean from his lips some stray bit of news— 
perhaps of scandal—which can be conveniently and mysteriously retailed 
hereafter ; and thus it was the other evening. [I fancy I see him now, sur- 
rounded by half-a-dozen eager and attentive neophytes, and holding forth 
somewhat in the following strain. 

“ You see that dark-eyed girl with the large bouquet of camelias, that 
is Judith, of the Francais ; she is talking to M. Charles Blanc, Directeur 
des Beaux Arts ; in the next box is one of her camarades, Mademoiselle 
Elisa Denain; she patronises the violettes de Purme. Yonder is 
Nathalie, all smiles and diamonds; few here enjoy a ball like her; wait 
here till six in the morning, and I'll wager you'll see her dancing away as 
fresh as she is now. Those two pretty creatures in the same loge de coté 
are sisters ; the tallest and most elegant is Madame Doche, the other is 
Adeline Plunkett, whom you will soon applaud in a grand pas in the 
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‘ te.’ That little thing with the piquant profile is Juliette, of the 
Palais Royal ; beside her is one of the attachés to the English embassy. 
That pleasing, but not exactly pretty, girl, in the gauze dress, is — 
Brohan, still elated with the success of her proverbe at the Hétel Forbin 
Jeanson ; and behind her, just on the point of commencing a polka with a 
représentant du peuple, is that Lurleian sorceress, Alice Ozy. That fine- 
looking woman, like a full blown rose or peony, is Juliette Pelletier, and 
the conceited girl, talking French with a foreign accent, is Mademoiselle 
Cico, of the Vaudeville. There is Melcy, one of the best-dressed women 
in the theatre, and with her—” 

“En v'la assez!” I think I hear some impatient reader exclaim, 
anxious to get to the clever article which usually follows the habitué’s 
rhapsodies ; an unmistakeable hint that my friend's tongue must perforce 
be stopped, more especially as I would fain give my account—an alpha- 
betical one—of the Hours, who graced by their presence this brilliant 
soirée. As Mr. Henry Russell says, “Wait a little longer.” It’s only 


once a year. 
A is Andréa, of noble descent; 
B ’s saucy Brohan, on fun ever bent; 
C ’s short for Cico, of whose airs I’m weary; 
D stands for Déjazet, Doche, and Désirée; 
E is plump Emma, the Ambigu pet; 
F gives us Figeac, gazelle-eyed coquetie; 
G ’s Anna Grave, who has lately grown thinner; 
H is fair Hermance, a so-so beginner; 
I is Isménie of Comte’s little scéne ; 
J proclaims Judith and Juliettes twain; 
K ’s Jenny Koehler, with infantine tone; 
L dark-eyed Liévenne, in King Street well known; 
M to us Meley and Marquet doth show; 
N offers Nathalie, Naptal, and Nau; 
O ’s laughing Ozy, e’er ripe for a junket; 
P ’s pretty Page, and still prettier Plunkett; 
Q are the Quizzes, to name whom’s not pleasant; 
R would mean Rachel, if she had been present; 
S is replied to by piquante St. Marc; 
T is that good sterling actress Thénard; 
U is famed Ugalde, who can’t.cross the water; 
V ’s Marie Volet, Coralli’s sweet daughter; 
W ’s Wsannaz—I doubt how ’tis spelt; 
X is X-citement, which ev’ry one felt; 
Y¥ are the Youths, who champagne suppers stayed for; 
and 


Z are the Zanies, by whom they were paid for. 
March 22, 1849. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


WE seemed to be commencing our opera-season under a sort of gloom. 
** Mademoiselle Jenny Lind,” said shrieking birds of ill-omen, “ will re~ 
tire from the stage for ever and a day.” e respectabilities of Exeter 
Hall, who, for the sake of sweet sounds, can endure to be crammed, 
rammed, and jammed together in a big room, with entrances wondrously 
small and few, were indeed still to hear the notes of the nightingale ; 
her charming voice was still to warble for the edification of these grave 
connoisseurs ; but the habitués of the opera, comprising the rank and 
fashion of England, were to be athnt by the inimitable Jenny as a 
sort of Parias. There they were to sit in their magnificent boxes, 
perched above pictured cupids and floral elegances, but all in a deep 
state of contrition at finding that they were unworthy of the Lind. 

But this gloom, which bore down our spirits with so much moral weight 
that it approximated to a physical aden this gloom soon began to 
disperse. Cracks of light found their way through the darkness, which 
then softened down into a mist of not ungenial hue, becoming more and 
more attenuated—like those theatrical fogs, which grow clearer and 
clearer as the media of gauze between the gas and the spectacle become 
less and less numerous. 

The engagement of Alboni was a good glow in itself. Alboni is not 
equal, as an actress, to Jenny Lind—there is no mistake about that—but, 
as a singer, she is one of the most delightful creatures in the world. Her 
voice is of that wonderful compass that she is perfectly at ease in the 
contralto and soprano registers—nay, so much at ease, that her audience 
are scarcely aware of the difficulties she surmounts. There she stands, 
looking thoroughly comfortable with her embonpoint, fixed as firm as a 
pyramid, throwing off the most astounding roulades as if they were no 
more than a natural mode of utterance, and taking her intervals with a 
sort of heedless precision, as if it were impossible to go wrong. We are 
told that it is only by a constant effort of the will that we are able to 
keep our own bodies in a state of equilibrium, and that, if we suspended 
this voluntary operation, we should tumble down flat. Nevertheless, the 
upright position has become so habitual to us, that we are not aware of 
our own effort, and falling seems less natural than standing. Now, 
this appears to us exactly like the mastery which Alboni has acquired 
over her wonderful voice; what others do as an obvious display of high 
art, this admirable vocalist achieves as a matter of course. 

This bright star has for a while set to our horizon ; for the amateurs 
across the Manche cannot spare her, and she must abide with them till 
Easter. 

In the meanwhile we fancy—we may be wrong—that there ate sym- 
toms of Mademoiselle Lind’s return to the stage. From the first, there 
has been no official notification of her retirement, and while a blank is 
left us, we have as much right to fill it up with pleasing fancies as with 
gloomy visions. An announcement that she will sing at a series of 
concerts in the Opera Concert-room seems to us fraught with deep 
meaning. Is it to be supposed that she will remain in the poreh of the 
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temple and never enter the sanctuary? The Opera Concert-room is 
not another Exeter Hall. The same artists will be gathered round her, 
the same audience will applaud her, as when she appears on the stage. 
An acceptance of a position in the concert-room, in lieu of a despotic 
sway in the theatre itself, is something past our comprehension. We 
could as soon understand a man choosing a small estate instead of a 
large one, on the same soil and under the same atmosphere. No, no— 
the applause of the concert-room is, after all, a poor equivalent for the: 
thunders that welcome the proclamation of Amina’s innocence, or hail the. 
“ Rataplan” of Maria. Depend upon it, oh, ye learned, that this series of 
concerts is but an inclined plane, by which the sweetest of vocalists will 
glide gently down to the stage, like some benevolent fairy in a theatrical 
car. 

Will it not be delightful if Lind and Alboni are brought together in 
one opera? During that first unpleasant season which called two Opera 
Houses into existence, and on which the habitwés ought to reflect, as the 
Romans reflected on the defeat of the Fabii, the sweet names of Jenny 
Lind and Alboni were used as a kind of war-whoop by lips accustomed to 
drop nought but honied words. So it was in the days of York and 
Lancaster, when the sweetest flowers in the creation—the white and 
the red roses—-were used as symbols of war and bloodshed. Let us 
hope that a white and red rose may be twined together into one bouquet, 
as a sign that the operatic war of the barons is at an end, and that this 
bouquet may be flung to Lind and Alboni, both standing on the boards 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

The ballet at this house retains its primeval strength. Carlotta Grisi 
touches the heart by the native sentiment of her dancing; Marie Taglioni 
plucks up new strength, and performs exploits worthy of an infant Her- 
cules; Caroline Rosati looks interesting, and lures—and fascinates—and 
—just like Alboni in ‘this respect—surmounts difficulties with so much 


ease that no one suspects how great they were. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE. 


Wuite Her Majesty’s Theatre opens with “Cenerentola,” a legiti-- 
mate Italian opera, though not one of the most popular works in the 
repertoire, and follows it up with the ballet of “ Le Diable 4 Quatre,” 
the “ Opera House” in Covent Garden, which calls itself “Italian” par 
excellence, has recourse to the French Academie for an opening piece. 
In fact, the management has always had a leaning towards French opera, . 
and the most attractive piece last season was “ Les Huguenots.” This 

redilection is natural, The aim of the management is to produce a mag- 
nificent ensemble, and to avoid as much as possible the necessity for 
regular ballet. Now, the French school of music offers a series of works 
exactly suited to the purpose. Massive choruses, dramatic orchestration, 
a great variety of incident, a frequent change of tableaux, an introduc- 
tion of dancing, which in some sort supplies the place of ballet,—all this 
belongs to those weighty productions which make the glory of the French 
Académie; and what with the mastery of M. Costa over his orchestra, the. 
perfect discipline of the Covent Garden chorus, and the boundless libera- 
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lity of the management in providing a superb mise en scéne, these pieces 
can be admirably done at the “ Royal Italian Opera.” ‘ Masaniello” 
has been magnificently brought out, and Mario has made a decided cha- 
racter of the Neapolitan fisherman. Ta 
By the way, could not this predilection of the more eastern theatre for’ 
the works of the French operatic stage form the basis of a treaty of peace 
between the two rival establishments? Could not Italian opera, properly 
so called, and regular ballet, remain the staple commodity at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, and French opera, with Italian words (for the sake of the vo- 
calists), be the admitted standing-dish at the Covent Garden banquet. 
If it was once settled that each house should have its own line of business, 
and that what was seen at the one should not be seen at the other, amity 
might take the place of hostility, and those cperatic squabbles, which find 
their way even to the drawing-room and the dinner-table, would die a 


natural death. 





THE THEATRES, 


Tue English theatres have shown a great deal of activity during the 
past month,—indeed so much, that, with the pressure of other matter 
upon us, we cannot hope to keep pace with managerial exertions, and 
must content ourselves with the merest recapitulation. 

At the Haymarket, the Keans retain their popularity, and ‘ Othello” 
has been performed with two different casts of the same actors. Mr. 
Charles Kean started as Jago and has settled down as Othello, Mr. James 
Wallack performing the contrary movement. Mrs. C. Kean and Miss 
Laura Addison have in like manner alternated Emilie and Desdemona. 

At the Lyceum, Mr. Planche, who is always dreaming of something 
elegant and fanciful, has given us, under the title of “ A Romantic Idea,” 
the dream of a German student, in the reduction of which to a visible 
form he is powerfully assisted by the pencil of Mr. Beverley. This has 
been followed up by an elegant little drawing-room piece called ‘Hold 
your Tongue,” in which it is quite charming to see how well Madame 
Vestris and Mr. C. Mathews can play the fashionable lady and gentleman 
of the last century. 

At the Adelphi, there is a new melodrama called “ The Hop-Pickers,” 
so completely of the same genre as “The Harvest-Home,” that the 
admirers of the one must perforce admire the other. 

Pretty Mrs. Mowatt goes on starring at the Marylebone, and has 
just received from the lessee, Mr. Watts, a handsome silver vase as a 
tribute to her authorial and histrionic talents. On the night of her benefit, 
when the presentation was formally made, the shower of bouquets was so 
large that the stage was converted into a parterre of flowers. 

In a word, Christmas is fairly over; novelty has been found requisite, 
and managers have been bestirring themselves in every quarter. 
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MARDI; AND A VOYAGE THITHER.® 


Tue author of “ Mardi” intimates, in the course of his strange peregrinations, 
that his notorious , John de Maundeville, has been wronged by mis- 
interpretation. e hope the same fate does not await Mr. Herman Melville. 
If we are to believe the medieval commentators, the pilgrim knight had a theolo- 
gical and moral p in his fabulous descriptions ; so Mr. Melville has made 
the South Sea Islands (the land of Prester John being no longer adapted to that 
end) the seat of an enigmatical and metaphysical geography. 

The very story of the old monkish author of the “Gesta Romanorum,” of a 
garden of poetien which the magician Aloaddin made the means of destruction, 
by persuading his victims that death in his service was only a step to a more 
beautiful — and which garden Purchas discovered to lie in the north-east 
parts of Persia, while Maundeville asserted it to be the island of Milstorak, a 
portion of the kingdom of Prester John, and a description of which, derived 
from the same sources, is the gem of the sixth book of Southey’s “'Thalaba,” 
has, with the modification that the traveller kills the magician and saves the 
victim, been made the basis of Mr. Melville’s book ; and he carries out in the 
same vein a long host of fabulous descriptions, out of the crudities and quiddities 
of which, as from the middle age allegories, some moral or social meaning may 
be extracted, but not always with either ease or facility. 

Our modern Maundeville sails from Ravavai, an island somewhere near the 
tropic of Capricorn (!), (a common sailor, apparently, for he takes his turn at the 
helm,) in the Arcturion, a South-Sea whaler, The ship remains for weeks “ chas- 
sezing across the line to and fro, in unavailing search for prey.” Life on 
board the Arcturion grows dull, and our knight-errant determines upon an escape, 
in which intent he is joined by an old Skyeman, a descendant of the Norseman 
Vikings, or, as the knight has it, with a “king for a comrade.” Quietly arrang- 
ing their plans, they lower a boat one dark night, aud push off into the open 
ocean, thousands of miles\from any land, the watery world all before them. This 
singular voyage is the most interesting portion of the work, and we are told how 
the knight grew awearied and awe-struck; how the Viking’s -intellects stepped 
out and left the body to itself; how the uncouth hordes infesting the South Seas 
watched them and attended upon them as their certain prey ; how they dipped 
their biscuits into the sea, and sucked the moisture from off a drowned daddy- 
Tong-legs ; and how the “ Chamois” kept drifting on and on, till the knight and 
the Viking did not dare to look at one another, but turned their backs to one 
another, and were impatient of the slightest casual touch of tlieir persons. 

There were sixteen notches on the loom of the Viking’s oar, when one evening, 
as the expanded sun touched the horizon’s rim, they deseried a ship. They made 
for it, and discovered it to be a brigantine, apparently deserted, but they after- 
wards discovered two strange characters in the main-top ; the one a tall, dark, 
one-armed islander, Samoa by name ; the other, his sable better-half, Annatoo. 
The rest of the crew had been destroyed by the savages at the Pearl-shell Islands- 
Unlovely Annatoo ! unfortunate Samoa! ever since they had been drifting about 
the South Seas in the Parki, as the brigantine was called, they had been quarrel- 
ing and fighting, and then making it up again. The lady had so extraordinary 
a propensity for thieving, that even after the knight and the Viking took pos- 
session of the ship, she had to be locked down in the forecastle. A long and 
tedious calm, during which the ship lay fixed and frozen, like Parry at the Pole, 
was succeeded by a tremendous storm—poor Annatoo was washed overboard, 
and the brigantine gave up the ghost; the knight, the Viking, and Samoa 
saving themselves in the Chamois, in which they once more found themselves in 


open sea. 
“ Once more afloat in our shell! But not with the intrepid spirit that shoved 





* Mardi; and a Voyage Thither. By Herman Melville. Author of “Typee’” 
and “OQmoo.” 3 Vols. Richard Bentley. 
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off with us from the deck of the Arcturion. A bold deed done from impulse, for 
the time carries few or no misgivings along with it. ‘But forced upon you, its 
terrors stare you in the face. Sonow. I had pushed from the Arcturion with a 
stout heart ; but quitting the sinking Parki, my heart sunk é 

At the ninth day, in the grey of the dawn, one toner etl es ge = 
upon the peak of the sail, and soon afterwards immense low-sailing flights of 
aquatic fowls announced proximity to land. The same da 
large double canoe, tow which they made all sail. The canoe contained an 
aged priest or magician, Aleema, who was conveying a beautiful damsel as an 
offering from the island of Amma to the gods of Tedaidee. The maiden was fair 
—the child, indeed, of Euro parents—and she had been carefully educated 
io whi a bees nhcaguaediitiinind naoond eet vondaee: 
im Ww t slays the er 
—— her reagent her ctnehaiene nigh : 

e passionate exultation experie t at finding himself the 
deliverer of this beautiful maiden is a good deal by remorse for the murder 
of the old priest. But love was more powerful than conscience, the ghost of 
Aleema was sunk and sweet Yillah was his! The presence of the syren pro- 
voked an occasional phillipic from the Viking, but Samoa looked upon her as a 
deity. Five suns rose and set upon the four living things now in Chamois, 
when they came in sight of innumerable islands, which, together, made up the 
group of Mardi. The islanders received the white man and woman as demi-gods, 
and henceforth the knight’s designation is Taji. The Viking was too much sun- 
burnt to pass for a demi-god. Féted and entertained by Media, king of the island 
of Odo, in which they first landed, they lived some time in the enjoyment of 
and happiness. Media and his cook, it may be observed, were also demi-enderhee 
Odo was the stronghold of gourmandizing. “Drag away my queen from my 
arms,” said old Tyty, when overcome of Adommo, “ but leave me my cook.” 

The inhabitants of the neighbouring islands also flocked in fleets and flotillas to 
see the fair demi-gods, and among them came three black-eyed damsels, emissaries 
of Queen Hautia, a South Sea Calypso, and which emissaries are destined to 
attend ever and anon upon Taji, speaking the language of flowers and of evil por- 
tents. — 

Joys are proverbially fleeting. Days passed, and one morning Taji found his 
arbour vacant. In vain he called upon his beloved Yillah; she was gone for ever. 
Yillah was a phantom, and the knight never met her again. But his agony of 
mind was not so easily soothed. He must needs search for her in all the islands 
of Mardi, and Media determined to accompany him, and with them also went 
three remarkable personages—Mohi, a venerable teller of stories and legends; Bab- 
balanja, a man learned in Mardian lore, and much given to quotations from ancient 
and obsolete authorities; and lastly, Yoomy, a youthful, long-haired, blue-eyed 
minstrel. Like the preface to a pantomime over, the serious business of the book 
commences at this point. 

The first visit is made to Valapee, ruled over by Peepi—the symbol of hereditary 
royalty—an infant monarch, who, according to the erudite Babbalanja, was sup- 
posed to have inherited the valiant spirits of some twenty heroes, sages, simple- 
tons, and demi-gods, previously lodged in his sire. The next island, Pella, with 
its sepulchre of ten kings, affords Babbalanja a similar opportunity for a dis- 
quisition on the vanity of the world. The next island, Juam, is remarkable for a 
picturesque central bowl, which the king dare not remove from, under penalty of 
losing his crown. The descriptions of these imaginary islands, it must be re- 
marked, are extremely highly-coloured and fanciful. 

It is utterly impossible to follow the Taji and his companions, King Media, the 
philosopher, the story-teller, and the musician, in their delightful wanderings among 


& 
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the hundred islands of Mardi. The hit at the foolish importance attached in’ 


society to mere conventionalities, as shown in the Viking’s mistake as to the use 
of an empty nut, and Babbalanja’s illustration that conventionalities are but 
mimickings, at which monkeys succeed best, is capital. Babbalanja’s philosophy 
becomes at times too mystical, as when, for example, he argues that truth is in 
thiags, and not in words, for what are vulgarly called fictions are as much realities 
as the gross mattock of Dididi, the digger of trenches; for things visible are but 
conceits of the eye; things imaginative, conceits of the fancy. If duped by one, 
we are equally duped by the other. 
“Clear as this water,” said Yoomy. 
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“s ue as this paddle,” said Mohi; and we side with the teller of stories 

1e philosopher. 

Still more objectionable, howsoever quaint and curious it may be, is Babba- 
lanja’s theology :— 

“ And truly it is not to be wondered at, that the very reverend Anthony strove 
after the conversion of fish. For whoso shall Christianise, and, by so doing, 
humanise the sharks, will do a greater good, by the saving of human life in all 
time to come, than though he made catechumens of the head-hunting Dyaks of 
Borneo, or the blood-bibbing Battas of Sumatra. And are these Dyaks and 
Battas one whit better than tiger-sharks? Nay, are they so good? Were a 
Batta your intimate friend, you would often mistake an orang-outang for him; 
and have orang-Outangs immortal souls? ‘True, the Battas believe in an here- 
after; but of what sort? Full of Blue-beards and bloody bones. So, also the 
sharks; who hold that Paradise is one vast Pacific, ploughed by navies of mortals, 
whom an endless gale for ever drops into their maws. 

“ Not wholly a surmise. For does it not ap a little unreasonable to imagine, 
that there is any creature, fish, flesh, or fowl, so little in love with life, as not to 
cherish hopes of a future state? Why does man believe in it? One reason, 
reckoned cogent, is, that he desires it. Who shall say, then, that the leviathan, 
this day harpooned on the coast of Japan, goes not straight to his ancestor, who 
rolled all Jonah, as a sweet morsel, under his tongue? 

“ Though herein, some sailors are slow believers, or at best, hold themselves in 
a state of philosophical suspense. Say they—‘ That catastrophe took place in the 
Mediterranean ; and the only whales frequenting the Mediterranean are of a 
sort having not a swallow large enough to pass a man entire; for those Mediter- 
ranean whales feed upon small things, as horses upon oats.’ But hence, the 
sailors draw a rash inference. Are not the Straits of Gibraltar wide enough to 
admit a sperm-whale, even though none have sailed through, since Nineveh and 
the gourd in its suburbs dried up? 

“ As for the possible hereafter of the whales; a creature eighty feet long without 
stockings, and thirty feet round the waist before dinner, is not inconsiderately to 
be consigned to annihilation.” 

At the Isle of Fossils, the geologists are paid off with far more unction than 
by the Dean of York:— 

“ And bravely done it is,” said King Media, after a narrative of a third course 
of a sage stuffed with cassowaries and turkeys, and mastodons barbacued and 
served up with fir-trees in their mouths; “ bravely done it is. Mohi tells us, 
that Mardi was made in six days, but you, Babbalanja, have built it up from the 
bottom in less than six minutes.” 

“Nothing for us geologists, my lord. At a word, we turn out whole 
systems, suns, satellites, and asteroids included. Why, my good lord, my 
friend Annonimo is laying ont a new Milky Way, to intersect with the old one, 
and facilitate cross-cuts among the comets.” 

We think, however, we have quoted enough to show that this is a very re- 
markable work. The style is, unfortunately, too frequently objectionable, and 
there is a want of consecutiveness in the narrative, and of decided purpose at the 
end; but there is a mixture of quaintness and shrewdness, and of learning and 
fancy, which imparts a charm to every page, however desultory. 





GEORGINA HAMMOND.* 


WE are not surprised at the success of Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel's novels. Their 
leading characteristics, we took occasion to observe when noticing “ My Sister 
Minnie,” are simple and natural portraitures of domestic iife, drawn with a view 
to regulate the heart and affections. Georgina Hammond is in one respect another 
Jane Eyre. Only “ Georgy,” as she is more familiarly called, is a more unassum- 
ing, more gentle, and more womanly character than Jane. A “second edition” 
proves how well the reader will be rewarded for his trouble in unravelling the 
complex history of this young maiden’s fortunes. 





* Georgina Hammond. A Novel. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel. Author of 
ee me Poor Cousin,” “My Sister Minnie,” &c. 3 vols. Second Edition. T. C. 
ewby. 
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OWEN TUDOR-* 


WE are really very much obliged to Mr. Colburn for his kindness in sending us 
a copy of this romance. As far as the public are concerned we will not venture 
to predict its fate, but, for own parts, we can safely say that the manner in w 
we have been entertained—if not edified—by its contents, is something quite ou 
ofthe common. The author—of the gentler sex, as we still continue to believe—has 
a vein peculiarly her own: it defies competition, and, happily, suggests no imitation. 
To a certain extent she resembles her hero’s “steel blue eyes,” which possessed the 
faculty of “expressing the deepest and gloomiest passions of humanity as vividly 
as those of martial or amorous ardour ;” or, to speak more precisely, her forte lies, 
like Billy Lackaday’s, in depicting scenes of “love and murder:” love, in its least 
presentable form, and murder on the most extensive scale. So successful, indeed, 
is she in this latter particular, that, were it not for certain “ thrilling passages” of 
the “amorous ardour” just adverted to, her present work might have assumed 
the form of Cornelius Agrippa’s “ Bloody Book,” of which it is said:— 


The letters were written of blood within, 
And the leaves were made of dead men’s skin. 


In “Cesar Borgia,” though there was love enough, and that of the fiercest kind, 
murder played a most conspicuous part; so much so, that our authoress probably 
thought with Macbeth— 

I am in blood 


Stept in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go on. 


And accordingly, “Owen Tudor” was written to show how much slaughter 
and violent crime an “historical romance” in three volumes could be made 
to contain. To use an expression of her own, the page is literally “ drabbled 
in blood ;” the type is in reality black, but, like the effect produced by 
gazing for any length of time on a vividly coloured object, to the eye it ap- 
pears crimson. ‘This is high art, to say the least of it. Let us adduce a few 
instances, taken at random from these romantic shambles. In describing the 
massacre of the Armagnacs in Paris, we are told that “hundreds of human 
heads appeared borne on the tops of poles, dripping with gore, and covering their 
bearers and the pavement with horrible clots ;” and are treated to a sight of “ shattered 
carcasses” bound upon the wheel; in one place we have an unhappy wretch 
enduring the torture of the wooden horse in motion, not an agony omitted ; and 
in another the delicate and playful fancy of the fair authoress exhibits “ a child 
playing at bob-cherry with the gore that dripped through the scaffold! !” With David, 
the painter, she exclaims—“ Broyons le rouge ;” it is a pity the Frenchman has 
not survived to illustrate her romance. 

t» But, as we have said, love claims a share in these exciting pages. One 
‘specimen will suffice ; it is a gem in its way. Owen Tudor has courted “par 
amours” the beauteous Huéline, “ the minstrelless of the Boucherie,” the heroine 
of the story. By way of putting him to the test, she sings an improper song, 
_ cheek burning the while with “a flamy glow.” We quote the concluding 
lines :— 

Let rules bind serving souls ; but we 


Have Nature's heri free! 
A poet’s burning aa is mine, 


Shall wreathe, shall mingle, melt in thine! 
Cost what it will of ep woe, 

Let us life’s wildest triumph know! 

Raise to our lips the famy draught 

Made the gods deathless as they quaffed ! 
Though the last drop, by mortal breath 
So madly drained, be ruin and death ! 
Thrice blest to perish thus—thrice blest, 
When tasted is life’s richest zest, 

On its full wave to rush to rest. 


«The effect of this lay,” sayg our authoress, “upon the excited passions of 
Owen Tudor, was little short of frenzy.” (It had the same effect upon ourselves, 
though probably from a different cause.) “ He spoke, and he spoke madness— 
the contagious madness of passion. .... Huéline shuddered when her lover 





* Owen Tudor: a Historical Romance. By the Author of “Whitefriars,” “Cesar 
Borgia,” &c. Henry Colburn. 
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ye ladies pases she raised eyes that glowed arenes. bes 7 
full on all was lost! The fi of passion Timect}™ Asm Col an 
over their crime; so noble was the structure he 


That Owen was a pe awtat nomad or geen hag ney tome t o0 be no 
doubt; for we are Pog Se very opening of the story, that his hair was like 
the ;” and Huéline’s eyes, besides their fathomless 
propensities, were distinguished by “a purple-hued effulgence.” No wonder that 
two such beautiful beings got into a po 

The period of the story, as may be i from the title, is the earlier of 
the fifteenth cen , and the scene lies, first in Wales, then in N y, and 
finally in Parie. the ability of the authoress to describe Welsh customs and 
traditionary observances, we have the following testimony offered to us by a 

t from the principality :— ; 
It is highly prohable (says our correspondent) that any European nation of 
the fifteenth century might have produced a brave and handsome cavalier, with 
ions as excitable, a heart as coldly selfish, and a mind as base, as those of the 
ero; but certainly the real Owain ab Meredudd ab Tewdur is little indebted to the 
author, if this be intended as a representation of his sonal attributes. If, 
however, “Owen Tudor,” is meant as a national type, the egregious error and 
— injustice of such an impersonation are obvious. Little trouble appears to 
ve been taken in obtaining a knowledge of Cambrian usages; and the method 
of spelling Welsh words is more peculiar than commendable. S ing of the 
Canwyll Corph (vol. i, p. 12), it is said, “ Penmymydd himself has seen it.” 
According to the oral tradition of the Cymry, this would have been a satisfactory 
token that “ Penmynydd himself” was not going to die, for the corpse candle is 
never visible to the victim, but only to the nearest friends, There are some 
other odd mistakes. In voli., p. 38, mention is made of “a very old man, whose 
long white beard and dark robe gave him much the aspect of an ancient Druid.” 
The Druids, when officiating, always wore white robes, and on all other occasions a 
national plaid of six colours. Owen’s foster-mother is made to attain strange 
wrinkles and withered cheeks very prematurely, and to reach “ the last stage of 
human existence” in a space of time quite unprecedented in Wales, where the 
early nurse of a _—— of twenty commonly exists as a comfortable matron of 
five-and-forty. extreme desolation ascribed to old Tudor is also quite out of 
place. A Welshman without kinsmen, and kind ones, would be an anomaly in 
nature. The solitary education of Owen is likewise improbable, for it was the 
custom of Wales in the middle ages that the sons of prince and chieftains should 
be brought up in each other’s households. The reproachful epithet of “ patrioti- 
cally bloodthirsty” is ill applied to the defensive struggles of a noble people to re- 
tain their hearths and altars—a people worthily remarkable in history for having 
never undertaken the invasion of a foreign territory. Owen’s vaunting and silly 
defiance of the English camp is utterly inconsistent with the. habitual prudence 
and sagacity which characterise the Cymro as strongly as his valour. Various 
sneers at Welsh barbarism are scattered through the story, apparently in perfect 
ignorance of the striking instances afforded by Giraldus Cambrensis in the twelfth 
century of their polite accomplishments and conversational talents, and of the 
amenity and simple elegance of their habits of life, and in utter unconsciousness 
of the fact that oqne of the most erudite and able of modern historians has dis- 
tinctly expressed his conviction, that the Welsh of the middle ages least merited, of 
all the European nations, the designation of barbarous ! 

To this exposure we need only add, in the words of Captain Gower, addressed 
to pacient Pistol—“ Henceforth let a Welsh correction teach you a good English 
condition.” 

We have ourselves something more to offer, chiefly with the view of congratu- 
lating our authoress on her feeling for the picturesque, and her general knowledge 
of the customs of the period of which she writes. 

King Henry V. sits for the following flattering picture. He is described “with 
nostrils, veins, and muscles, s de as in a race-horse of the purest breed; 
his black hair clustered in thick rings round his head and on his upper lip.” Simon 
Caboche is represented “ of such stature, bulk, and gloomy ferocity of visage, that 
he resembles a Auge. bison walking upright upon his hinder legs, if it were possible to 
imagine one clad in a rich costume of crimson cloth and robes of some fine fur,” 
&c. What would the late Lord Stowell have given for a peep at the “formidable 











difficulty pre | from: 
the repast.” Of this personage it is, if we remember rightly, one of the 
ters in the story says: “ He smells of death more rankly than a ploughed c 
It is not every one who could have made such a simile, 
Stafford, one of the leaders of Henry’s army, is no doubt 
of the middle ages; to us, however, it is commended ts novelty. earl 
swears “ By Whitebeard and Blackbeard!” (why omit “Bluebeard?”) “ By the 
white eyes of our Lady of Southwark! bring me my horse and lady-love Dowsa- 
bel!” We were not aware until now that a nobleman’s horse was identical with 
his mistress,—except amongst the Hounyhyms. 

But, besides information of this choice description, we are indebted to our 
authoress for several new words and many brilliant combinations. Here are 
examples : “‘ What dotard art thou ?’ said a quaggy female voice behind the 
quaternier.” Wine is called “lush crimson.” <A beautiful woman is described 
as “a thought too tall, but for the musical undulations of the outline.” A person in 
a mirthful mood utters “a laugh that yet seemed to have an edge like jagged ight- 
ning.” We advise Mr. O. Smith to borrow this laugh the next time he plays 
the —— at the Adelphi. 

Amongst the personages introduced is Olivier Basselin, the famous miller-poet 
of Vire, whose songs were at once so musical and so full of Anacreontic fire. 
Several of these are translated : in that of which we quote a part, if the reader 
does not discover the merits of the translation, we recommend him to seek else- 
where ; he may chance to be more successful. It is the “ Vau-de-Vire” on the 
poet’s peculiar warfare, of which we remember a version beginning thus :— 

Cesar was not half so bold, 
As I am in war like this 
While the sparkling cup I hold, 
And the bowl’s full brim I kiss: 
Better wine and song to cheer us, 
Than the sounds pr; nat near us. 


Our authoress, however, with an ear as exquisitely poetical as her whole organ- 
sation is full of feminine delicacy and sensibility, renders it thus:— 
As valiant as Cesar I am in this war 


Where the weapons are goblets, and wine is the gore ; 
r with drink than a shot 


Much rather I’ stagge 
That goes slap through your vitals and presto——you're not. 
Of the manner in which “Beau nez! dont les rubis,” &c., is translated, we 
would rather be excused from giving aspecimen. A single example of what we 
presume to be original composition we must adduce, and then we have done:— 


Down, down, down in the dust! 
Down, false Burgundy ! 

Blood for blood; we will, and must 
Joun’s blackest heartstream see ! 


With what surprising art and pathos the fact is here insinuated that John, 
Duke of Burgundy, is the intended victim of a “ragged, raging rabble,” some of 
whom exclaim elsewhere, in prose, “Tear him to pieces! let us make hog’s fritters 
of him! Let us roast him first. J will have the entrails for garters ;” with other 
expressions more forcible even than these. 

We could go much further with illustrations of this pleasant nature, alter- 
nately playful and pathetic, elevating and refined; but, as the authoress herself 
says, after wading through a sea of blood—the element she so much delights in— 
‘‘ Let us draw the curtain over the remainder.” 





THE CASTLEREAGH LETTERS AND DESPATCHES.® 


By a combination of circumstances, most painful to contemplate, a fertile and 
populous country, intended by nature to be an integral part of the British Isles 
to strengthen and to succour one another, and at once to partake in, and to add 





* Memoirs and Correspondence of Viscount Castlereagh, Second Marquess of 
Londonderry. Edited by his brother, Charles Vane, Marquess of Londonderry, 
G.C.B., &c. Vols. Ill. and IV. Henry Colburn. 
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. to, the general national power, honour, and prosperity, has, ever since its con- 
with its sister islands, been nothing but an inconvenience and a drawback. 
same state of things, so minutely described in the official despatches of the 
Lord Castlereagh, as existing previously to the legislative union, are met 
in the present day, only in a still worse degree. It is a picture most painful 
to contemplate, under whatever aspect it is viewed. 

‘The difficulties that lay in the way of completing a legislative union between 
the two countries were of a nature such as only an extraordinary amount of per- 
severance and energy could have overcome, and even then, it is doubtful if for- 
tuitous circumstances had not aided the views of the imperial government, if 
success would have attended upon their exertions. The protection solicited from 
England by the Holy See in 1793, and the good understanding brought about in 
consequence, between Rome and England, had no small effect in facilitating the 
arrangements to be made with the Roman Catholic priesthood in Ireland. The 
third volume of the “Castlereagh Memoirs and Correspondence,” now before us, 
gives a detailed picture of what these difficulties were, and too truly do they, by 
the experience which they teach of the past, attest what still remains to be done, 
to ensure steady progress and permanent prosperity to a country so favoured in 
many respects, but at the same time so studded with the obnoxious elements of 
stubborn resistance and evil dispositions, as to present obstacles in the way of 
every step to amelioration. 

The actual success of the imperial government—the very completion of the 
Act of Union itself—entailed the breaking up of the ministry under which that 
gn act had been accomplished. An important letter from Lord Castlereagh to 

. Pitt, which opens the correspondence of 1801, throws great light upon the 
sentiments of the minister who had encouraged the Catholics to expect conces- 
sions on the completion of the Union. The firm determination on the part of his 
majesty to refuse his assent to any extension of the privileges enjoyed by Roman 
Catholics, as involving a violation of his coronation oath, necessitated Mr. Pitt’s 
resignation of office. There is, also, another remarkable paper, written pro- 
fessedly in explanation of Mr. Pitt’s motives for resigning, rather than be the 
instrument of disappointing those hopes which he had raised in the Catholic 


y: 

By this subte of a change of ministry, the union was completed ; and yet 
the provisos made for supporting the Roman Catholic clergy upon the completion 
of that event were evaded. | Mr. Addington slipped into office at the head of a 
new administration, for the purpose of carrying out a line of policy in regard to 
the Catholics, diametrically opposite to that of the ministry who had brought 
about the Union; and the question has been legacied to us, and may not im- 
probably—if the nation abides by that faith of which it has been so long and so 
justly proud—be handed down to our sons. It is evident that a promise in- 
capable of fulfilment by a Protestant country ought never to have been made ; 
but now-a-days, when there is so much schism in the bosom of the Church itself, 
when Oxford has been termed the half-way house to Rome; and a liberality of 
opinion which borders closely upon indifference, prevails so generally, it would 
be anything but surprising to find the Roman Catholic priesthood acknowledged 
by parliamentary enactments as a portion of the hierarchy of the country. To 
suppose, however, for a moment, that with a church so thoroughly embued with 
both spiritual and secular ambition, that such a position would consign the whole 
body of the Irish Catholic clergy to a contented and peaceful ministration of the 
moral and religious tenets of Christianity, is the greatest mistake that could 
possibly be made. In the Quixotic spirit of doing that which is right, to a dis- 
tinct and a hostile religious persuasion, we should, by placing that church upon 
the same footing as the National Church, legacy to our descendants a perpetual 
arena for scenes of disgraceful strife and unmitigated conflict. 

It would be difficult to point out any plan of relief of distress in Ireland which 
has not been trafficked with, to the advantage of a few, as well as to the relief of 
the number. In fact whichever way we turn, and in whatever light we view the 

t and present pauperism of that unfortunate country, attributing it as Lord 
Castlereagh did to the people having mortgaged their labour for land to plant 
potatoes on, and the said crop having failed, or as some in the present day do, as 
the result of the cottier system, favoured by landlords on account of the rent 
derived from the potatoe-fed pigs and family, and the failure of the same crop, 
still we shall always find in the details something that concerns the middle and 
higher classes as well as the poorer. 
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THE EMIGRANT FAMILY.* 


Unper the form of a story, in which the ordinary phases of humanity, the 
anxieties, the trials, and the difficulties of life—the course of true love, which is! 
never allowed by poets or novelists to run smooth,—and the other moral and social 
relations everywhere existing, pleasantly and interestingly depicted ; the author 
has also sketched out a very complete and instructive picture of an Austra- 
lian settler’s career. Many, who might be deterred by works of greater pre- 
tension, will make themselves acquainted with what that career is, through the 
medium of a narrative like this, in which, while a group of ns enact the 
parts essential to the purpose proposed, the position in which they are placed, 
the circumstances and scenery by which they are surrounded, and the trials and 
difficulties which they have to undergo, are matters of fact, described by a 
familiar and an intelligent hand. 

The little cluster of human life that had betaken themselves to the enterprise 
of founding a home at the Antipodes, consisted of Lieutenant Bracton, who had 
retired from the royal navy, for the express purpose of becoming a settler in these 
colonies, his wife, his son Willoughby, and two young ladies: the younger, his 
only daughter, Marianna, the elder, an orphan niece, named Katharine. There 
was also a younger son, Charles, who remained behind in England, studying for 
the medical profession, but who plays an important part in the later portions of 
the story. The site chosen—* the rocky springs”’—was one of exceeding beauty ; 
a complete bay, hemmed in between two mountain spurs, with a rivulet in the 
hollow, that flowed directly from out of a semi-circle of crags, and the hills be- 
hind full of timber. 

The purchase and transfer of the title to the land completed, the next step 
was to hire such servants as were necessary, and buy a team of bullocks and 
dray for the conveyance of stores and luggage. In the accomplishment of this a 
first false step was taken in engaging Martin Beck, a designing villain, as an 
overseer ; nor are the evils that flow from this unfortunate selection repaired till 
the close of the story. Martin Beck’s great game was stealing cattle, but in his 
persecution of an honest, simple-minded Welshman, John Thomas, he also 
purposely infects the sheep. The account of the progress of this infection is 
probably not exaggerated; we have seen something of the same kind in other 
lands, where the sheep were actually lying down to die by twos and threes, and 
the glutted vultures were too lazy to rise when you approached the scene of death. 

Willoughby, his sister, and cousin, get happily married and settled at the conclu- 
sion, but not till they had experienced more than an ordinary share of trials. 
Marianna had attached herself to a police magistrate named Hurley, but dis- 
carded him for a time because he preferred the honest performance of his duty 
to following the dictates of feeling. Hurley, however, wins the cause by a spe- 
cimen of Australian metaphysics, which bears a close affinity to Australian 
wool-gathering. Marianna had argued, that, as their ideas on the paramount 
importance of feeling to duty did not harmonise, that they could not walk 
well together, which the astute police magistrate replied to by arguing, that 
worship is neither more nor less than the instrument of assimilation, and that 
it was by mutual approaches here, we are to construct some great common trait 
of character that will unite us as one spirit hereafter. 

Cattle-stealing and sheep-infection are succeeded by short rations, bush- 
rangers, savages, and, lastly, by insubordination in the farm. All the plagues of 
Australia are, for example’s sake, made to visit the heads of the devoted Bracton 
family. It remains to the end too evident that on an Australian farm—where 
the convict element of character remains always existent, however modified by 
circumstances,—an insubordinate, insulting, and even aggressive spirit invari- 
ably manifests itself the moment a cloud comes over the settler’s affairs, at the 
same time that the Australians, growing up a race by themselves, fellowship of 
country has already begun so far to influence them as to bind them together in a 
very remarkable manner. Hence, when a reckless hope, a wild prospect of 
emancipation from present restraint, dazzles the ill-regulated minds, and lures 
from the habitual track of disciplined obedience the wayward dispositions of the 
felon class, the inferior portion of the imported free population actually sym- 
pathises and coalesces in the movement. 





* The Emigrant Family ; or, the Story of an Australian Settler. By the 
Author of “Settlers and Convicts.” .3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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ROCKINGHAM ; OR, THE YOUNGER BROTHER.* 


geen goenining about this, the last of the fashionable novels, is, that it bears 
evidence of being an autobiography—a record of confessions 
vividly coloured; or the more romantic episodes of a life, em in their most 
fi and romantic garb. This alone lends authenticity to the rumour so in- 
d usly circulated of the author’s near relationship to Foley. 

And, certes, the experiences of the younger brother are strange enough. We 
have never seen the details of school-boy life depicted at such length, and with 
so much minuteness. And yet they do not weary; on the con , they 
awaken sympathies and reminiscences long dormant. The boyi ulation 
ym to the bright eyes, long dark ringlets, and winning look and smile of that 

elusive syren, Mrs. Wentworth, notwithstanding all kinds of persevering per- 
secutions, does not, however, belong to this category, but causes a feeling of 
painful surprise bordering on contempt. Master — ingham is also decidedly 
more learned and more philosophical than at that time he could well be supposed 


to have been. 

It would really appear, from the frequent sketches of younger sons with which 
the reading public are favoured, that the scions of aristocracy either feel the trials 
of ordinary life, from the comparison ever suggesting itself between their position 
and that of the elder brother, more than the rest of the world, or that they are 
really and truly discarded to an extent unknown among other classes of society. 
As in Miss Molesworth’s clever story, “The Stumble on the Threshold,” 
Eustace Aspramont is repudiated by his lordly parent for a first error, so it is 
civilly intimated to young Rockingham, when he is threatened with expulsion for 
accidentally hurting the beautiful Mrs. Wentworth with a stone, that he cannot 
be received at home, and that he must submit to the commutation allowed by the 
laws of the school, and undergo the infliction of a punishment far more rigorous 
than ordinary flogging. We feel as if we should have sympathised with the boy 
for running away altogether. : 

At length the era of perpetual floggings is exchanged for a few weeks at 
home, diversified by flirtations with a pretty cousin, and combats with the 
elder brother, which soon cause the days at Elmswater to be numbered, and 
procure for our young blood a berth on board the Culloden, under Captain Trow- 
bridge. We are then treated to a brief sketch of the battle of St. Vincent, in 
which Lord Edward Rockingham becomes by accident Lord Nelson’s left hand 
in the capture of the San Joseph. The chief incidents of the story are after this 
connected with life at sea. In the attack on Teneriffe, Lord Edward is left on 
shore, a wounded prisoner. He is nursed by a generous woman, Dona Dolores, 
whose kindness is naturaily repaid by warm gratitude, and even by an affection | 
of a more earnest character. On leaving the Western Islands he is wrecked, 
and picked up by a French frigate, with whose captain, Royaumont, he becomes 
on terms of intimate friendship, and in his company participates in the defence of 
an Italian stronghold, where another attachment arises between our hero and a 
fair peasant, Bianca Salvi. Restored at length to his own service, he meets his 
two schoolfellows, Thornton and Mordaunt, and the friendship of early life is 
cemented by the dangers which they incur together in maturer age. His return 
to England, and his visits to the old school, and to the paternal hall, which had 
never been a home to him, relieve, by their pathos, the more stirring incidents 
of the work. “Rockingham” is throughout forcibly written, and full of dashing 
adventure, and, if we are right in attributing it to Lieutenant Foley, R.N., is 


highly creditable to him. 





HELEN CHARTERIS.+ 


PARTIAL as we are alike to the society and the aspect of the quiet old cathe- 
dral towns of England, and fully aware of the many party-coloured stories 
that have been written in illustration of the pride and prejudices that ensconce 
themselves in their closes and old conventual squares, we ought not to have 
omitted to notice a tale of every-day life, of remarkable merit, the author of 
which we know to be Mrs. Ward, and the cathedral town in question Wor- 
cester, a tale which shows us what such a town:can be when viewed in another 
light, one, too, in which we ourselves have contemplated it—all cheerfulness, 





= ; or, the Younger Brother. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
t Helen Charteris. A Novel. In Three Vols. Richard Bentley. 
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liberality, hospitality, and refinement. Mrs. ‘Ward declares her object to 
have been to illustrate the peculiar ship which ought to exist be-. 
tween mothers and daughters; but she also devoted no small portion of 
her work to depicting what a first and true love may be, and how a maiden 
will cling to her lover even when convicted of selfishness and indecision, 
when even faults of greater magnitude are made manifest. The aden 
rally, have carped at this. It is a question of steadfastness against self-interest, 


and love in the bosoms of most ne hearts is s0 
sacrifice, that there is no doubt but. that Ward's view of the subject is 
to rature. A woman will forgive almost anything in the man to 

once made over her wholeheart. In astory strictly of reali 
of which are of every-day occurrence, dinner parties, 
election, &c., are of necessity principal events, wherein are exhibited the sweet 
temper of Mrs. Charteris, the gentlemanlike equanimity of Lionel Cleaveland, 
the charming sociability of the Beaumonts, and the humorous exploits and am- 
bition of the Mackrackins, mother and daughter. But with these slight materials 
to work out a domestic story, there is no want of action in narrative, or of interest 
in plot ; and when at the conclusion the cathedral close is exchanged for the 
park, there is a general glee, and a prevalent joyousness, ‘that almost induced 
us to read the work over again. 
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LOFODEN-* 


Tue number of authors, artists, and scientific investigators, is now-a-days so 
great, that the same difficulty presents itself to all alike—the difficulty of discover- 
ing new and untrodden ground. ‘The South Seas have now their specific novelist. 
The arctic regions have had their story-teller. Here we have one who has 
already ventured into the little known regions of the Bushmen, diving with the 
potent spell of ‘imagination into those dark and mysterious recesses of the silver 
mines of Norway, the descriptions of which, especially when lit up by a lumi- 
nous vegetation, have often excited our wonder. The hero of the story, Lofoden, 
is a Polish patriot, banished to the mines, as is also Count Bjornstein, a 
Swede, who is in disgrace with his government. One part of the story is made 
to refer to two beautiful daughters of a fine old Scottish clergyman, settled 
near the mines, and a villanous Scot, who is foreman of the works; the other 
part relates to a Norwegian maiden, Olga, who, carried off by the Scot, aided 
by his tools, Paul Lebneig and Eldried, is twice shipwrecked; once saved by 
an eider fowler, who subsequently perishes by the breaking of his rope, and a 
second time picked off the wreck by a boat when she is just on the edge of a 
whirlpool. The history of the oppressors and the oppressed, of persecutions, and 
of crime committed in the fancied security of the recesses of the mines, the 
stern scenery of the north—its hard life and its natural terrors—furnish mate- 
rials which the author has availed himself of with spirit and ability. This 
stirring story opens most picturesquely with a solitary traveller followed by a 
gaunt wolf over the wild waste of snow, and closes equally characteristically 
with the wreck of the Scotsman’s ship (foretold in a dream) in the dreadful 


Moskoestrom. 





EXMOOR; OR, THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. HUBERT IN THE WEST.t 


Dartmoor and Exmoor are among the few wild tracts that still remain in this 
country, in which the stag exists in all its native vigour and wildness, and affords 
to the Nimrods of the day the most animating of all kinds of hunting. In these 
great expanses the magnificent animal, roused from his secret covert, sweeps Over 
a vast tract of unobstructed country, himself and “his blood-happy pursuers ” 
full in view ; whilst the winding of the horn, the shouting of the hunters, and 
the cry of the hounds, 

ing round 
From rock to rock, in ci echoes. toss’d, 





* Lofoden; or, the Exiles of Norway. By E.W. Landor, Author of “The 
Bushman.” 2-vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

+ Exmoor; or, the Footsteps of St. Hubert in the West, with Illustrations 
taken from Nature. By Major Herbert Byng Hall. Author of “Highland Sports,” 
&c., &c. 1 Vol. T. C. Newby. 
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give a variety and beauty to the chase that no enclosed country can possibly 
afford. The hart is the noblest wild animal extant in Great Britain, and hence 
deer-stalking is the privilege of princes, and stag-hunting is the pride of the 
chase. Wild deer-hunting has been followed in the west of England since the 
days of good Queen Bess, whose ranger of the forest of Exmoor, Hugh Pollard, 
Esq., kept a pack of stag-hounds at Limmouthwater. The history of this hunt, as 
given at length by Major Herbert B. Hall, is curious, and shows what great vicis- 
situdes have attended upon one of the noblest of English sports, even when Nature 
has provided extensive and magnificent moors, over which the wild deer ranges in 
unfettered freedom. The animals hunted are not turned from a cart, as are the 
deer hunted by the royal hounds, but they are found in, and roused from their 
native woods, running in their natural state, and often affording their staunch 
pursuers a gallop of thirty or forty miles over some of the finest country in the 
world. It will be imagined, then, that the account given of some of these runs 
contains much that must be novel and interesting. 

But Major Herbert Byng Hall’s work contains also matter of a different kind, 
descriptions of scenery, local anecdotes, together with much varied information, 
together with many a hint valuable alike to traveller, huntsman, and fisherman, 
as to wayside hostelries and lonely glens, in which each may find at once the 
sought-for amusement, and the accommodation necessary to enjoy it. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


At a time when population is increasing at the rate of a thousand souls 
a-day, and pauperism is increasing at a still faster rate than population, the 
public mind cannot be too frequently directed to countries which are open to colo- 
nisation. The Emigrant Family is a work of this kind, and the single volume of 
Perils, Pastimes, and Pleasures, of an Emigrant in Australia, Vancouver’s Island, and 
California, published by Mr. Newby, is another work of the same class, to which 
we sincerely wish an extensive circulation.—Many surviving contemporaries and 
friends will have a remarkable and highly popular officer brought back to their 
memory, in the Biographical Sketch of the late Colonel Tidy, C.B., 24th Regiment. 
A tribute of filial respect from his daughter, Mrs. Ward, and published by Mr. 
Bentley, under the title of Recollections of an Old Soldier.—Mr. Bentley has also, 
we perceive, published a volume of poems, written by Thomas John Ouseley, 
which have for the most part appeared in the magazines, and of which some, 
as * A Vision of Death’s Distinction,” have attracted such an amount of attention 
as to fully authorise such a collection being made, as we have no doubt will ensure 
a lasting reputation to their author.—The eighth volume of The History of the 
Consulate and the Empire of France, under Napoleon, by M. A. Thiers, published by 
Mr. Colburn, embraces the era from the peace of Tilsit to the proclamation of 
Joseph as King of Spain : a most interesting epoch in the relations of France and 
Great Britain.—An Essay on the Credibility of the Existence of the Kraken Sea Ser- 
pent, and other Sea Monsters, published by W. Tegg and Co., is an old story, to 
which we have already devoted our pages, told over again. We perceive little 
that is new in these lucubrations.— The Aukland Islands : a Short Account. of their 
Climate, Soil,and Productions ; and the Advantages of establishing there a Settlement 
at Port Ross for carrying on the Southern Whale Fisheries, by Charles Enderby, Esq., 
F.R.S., is no less interesting, in a geographical point of view, than it is important as 
a colonial question.— We sincerely hope that the Observations on the Re-construction 
of the Royal Regiment of Artillery and the Separation of this Arm into Horse-field and 
Garrison Artillery, by Lieutenant-Colonel Chesney, F.R.S., Royal Artillery, and 
which we know to be published with the sanction of some of the most scientific 
officers of the corps, will meet with that attention which the importance of 
the question, both in a military and a financial point of view, and the able 
manner in which it is treated, demand.—The translation of the Manifesto, 
published in the name of the Hungarian Government, by Count Ladislas Teleki, with 
prefatory remarks and notes, by Mr. Browne, is a well-timed publication.— 
The author of A Budget for the Million very coolly propounds, that justice to the 
industrious classes can only be done by the owners of property paying off the 
national debt, by contributing 100/. for every 10001. to that effect!—We are 
happy to see that Mr. R. M. Martin’s able pamphlet on Railways, Past, Present, 
and Prospective, has reached a second edition.—Emigration for the Million is another 
essay on that most infeasible of all plans of relief—the more equally locating the 
population of Great Britain and Ireland.—Healthy Skin; a Treatise on the Manage- 
ment of the Skin and Hair in relation to Health, by Erasmus Wilson,F.R.S., is the 
republication, in a cheap form, of a work of general utility. 
























